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To my parents 


Ipsa enim altitudo attonat summa 


(Maecenas, ap. Senec., epist. 19,9) 


... le defir que !! ay de vivre en repos & de continuer 
la vie que i' ay commencée en prenant pour ma 
deuife: bene vixit, bene qui latuit ... 


(Descartes, Letter to Mersenne, April 1634; ed. Adam- 
Tannery I, 285-286) 


Epikur hat zu allen Zeiten gelebt und lebt noch, un- 
bekannt denen, welche sich Epikureer nannten und 
nennen, und ohne Ruf bei den Philosophen. Auch 
hat er selber den eigenen Namen vergessen: es war 
das schwerste Gepäck, welches er je abgeworfen hat. 


(Nietzsche, Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, 2,227) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


coq Ov ÖE undéva påvar zÀjv av1oó 
yeyovevaı xai TOV uadDqvàv 


(Plutarch, Non posse 1100A) 


LI. This is a book on two words, which were offensive, scandalous, 
outrageous, and provocative. No doubt they were equally attractive, 
seductive, enticing, and fascinating. They were merely two common 
words, which were not even technical or abstruse ones, but they stood 
for a whole way of life, ridiculed and despised by many, praised and 
applauded by others. These two words were Ade Buooac: ‘live unno- 
ticed’. 

Their author was Epicurus, their purpose happiness. They advo- 
cated a life far away from all of the troubles of politics and free from 
the disorders caused by ambitious but empty desires. Such a life yields 
far more pleasures than a life devoted to brilliant but arduous projects. 
Even though Epicurus emphatically denied that something could arise 
out of nothing (Epist. ad Her. 38-39), he seems to have made one excep- 
tion, that is, his own thinking. His hostility towards all xouóeía is well- 
known, as are his sharp criticisms of his philosophical predecessors! and 
his notorious claim of being an autodidact.? If this claim was indeed jus- 
tified, one could simply bracket out all previous traditions and imme- 
diately turn to Epicurus. But was it justified? And how should it be 
understood? It 1s important to note that our information mainly comes 
from polemical sources and should thus not be taken at face value. Epi- 
curus no doubt found much to criticise in the views of his philosophical 
predecessors and was convinced that he was offering something new, 
but his claims were in all probability more nuanced than his polemical 
opponents would have it. 


! See esp. D. Sedley (19762). 

? See e.g. Diog. Laert. 10,8 and 13; Cicero, nat. deor. 1,72-73 and 93; Sextus Empir- 
icus, M. 1,3-4; Plutarch, Non posse 1100A; on the motivations behind Epicurus’ claim, 
see, e.g., K. Freeman (1938), 158-160, and A. Laks (1976), 68-69. 
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It is not the purpose of this introduction, however, to enter at length 
into a discussion of the precise relation between Epicurus’ doctrine 
and that of his predecessors. Its aim is in fact much more modest. I 
will just focus on the advice of ‘living unnoticed’ itself and examine 
whether there can be found antecedents of it in the literary, historical, 
or philosophical traditions before Epicurus. 

More concretely, two main points will emerge from the following sur- 
vey. The overall impression will be that the ideal of ‘living unnoticed’ 
remains for the most part absent from these traditions. Many of Epicu- 
rus’ predecessors eagerly participated in public life and most preferred 
a great reputation to an ‘unnoticed life’, although it is important to 
add that this general picture may be distorted to some extent by the 
filter of our sources. On the other hand, it will be shown that there 
may be found several traces of ideals that anticipate Epicurus’ advice of 
Xade Bubcac. Some of them are rooted in a non-philosophical context 
(Euripides), others in a philosophical one (the Democritean tradition). 
Nearly always, however, the fragmentary state of these texts seriously 
hampers interpretation. As far as we can conclude from the scanty 
source material, the idea of an ‘unnoticed life’ occasionally occured, 
but never formed an intrinsic part of a systematised philosophy. Fur- 
thermore, it was never motivated by the same elaborate argumentation 
that can be found in Epicurus! philosophy. 


1.2. At first sight, the antecedents of the Epicurean ideal of an *unno- 
ticed life’ can be traced back to the earliest Greek literature. In an 
interesting study, E. Wehrli has examined the ideal of Aade Bidoas in 
archaic and classical Greek poetry? He argued that this ideal 1s repeat- 
edly presented as the remedy against excessive human craving for polit- 
ical power and immortal fame, a craving that arouses the envy of the 
gods and thus directly leads to the destruction of man. The ideal of an 
‘unnoticed life’ is thus closely connected, in Wehrli’s view, with the tra- 
ditional Greek ideas of Pos and véusotc. The question remains, how- 
ever, whether he was right in making this connection. 

The answer is that he was almost certainly wrong. One need not live 
unnoticed in order to avoid the anger of the gods. Theseus was not 
guilty of üßoıs by making his well-known journey from Peloponnesus 
to Athens, nor was Heracles by accomplishing his celebrated twelve 


3 (1931). 
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labours. Examples can easi be multiplied and one may add that 
the view of the gods which this traditional perspective implies had 
long been questioned by Epicurus! philosophical predecessors and was 
radically rejected by Epicurus himself. It 1s safe to conclude that in the 
whole literary tradition that was conditioned by this age-old world view, 
no direct antecedent of the Epicurean ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ is to 
be found.* 


1.3. The ideal is likewise absent from the earliest periods of philosoph- 
ical thinking, at least as far as we know from the scanty extant frag- 
ments and—equally relevant in this context—from some biographical 
data. The importance of this restriction will appear in due course. As 
a point of departure, I would like to take two passages from Plutarch’s 
works. The first concerns the Seven Sages and is to be found in his 
Life of Solon (3,8). Plutarch notes that Thales’ wisdom was apparently 
the only one which at that time exceeded the realm of merely practical 
usefulness; the other sages all owe their reputation of wisdom to their 
political virtue. One should note that the tradition about the Sages 
was in Plutarch’s time not in complete agreement. Though Plutarch 
adopts a view shared by many others,° he no doubt knew perfectly well 
that Plato held the opposite position, characterising the sages as rather 
unworldly thinkers who did not engage in politics. There apparently 
existed two opposite traditions on this point, the precise evaluation 
and interpretation of which has important implications for our study 
of antecedents of the Epicurean ideal of Aade Bidoas. But before deal- 
ing with this question in somewhat more detail, it is useful to introduce 
some further material into the discussion. This brings us to the second 
Plutarchan passage. 

In the concluding section of his anti-Epicurean polemic Adversus 
Colotem, Plutarch emphasises the contrast between Epicurus’ useless 
dolce far niente and the great political accomplishments of a whole series 
of non-Epicurean philosophers, including several Presocratics (viz. Par- 
menides, Empedocles, Melissus, and Zeno of Elea). However, as in the 
case of the Seven Sages, the ‘political interpretation’ of the Presocrat- 


* The best precursor I know is Theognis, 1067-1068, where one does not find the 
ideal itself, but some of the preferences upon which it is based. 

> See, e.g., Diog. Laert. 1,40 (= Dicaearchus, fr. 30 Wehrli); Cicero, rep. 1,12; Themis- 
tius, Or. 31, 352c; Aelian, VH 3,17. 

5 Hp. Ma. 281c and Tht. 174a; cf. also Aristotle, EN 6, 1141b3-8, and Diog. Laert. 
1,25 on Thales. 
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ics does not remain unchallenged. Several philosophers who have been 
presented by Plutarch as excellent statesmen are elsewhere depicted as 
apolitical thinkers who are only interested in purely theoretical matters 
and avoid political life.’ 

The two opposite traditions regarding the Seven Sages thus appar- 
ently return in the case of the Presocratics too. Which is the (more) 
correct one? Neither. In an influential article, W. Jaeger? has argued 
that the opposition should be understood in the light of a much later 
discussion. It 1s only when Plato had sung the praise of a pure con- 
templative life (most emphatically in the 7 heaetetus) that the Presocratics 
were interpreted from such a perspective (for instance by Heraclides 
of Pontus). A counter-reaction was to follow, inspired by those philoso- 
phers (e.g. Dicaearchus) who preferred a more active life to mere the- 
ory and again projected their ideal into the distant past. T'he opposition 
between both traditions, then, should ultimately be traced back to the 
Platonic and Peripatetic discussion regarding the ideals of vifa activa and 
vita contemplativa. 

Although Jaeger's view sometimes presupposes an all too neat cate- 
gorisation, to my mind his general conclusion remains valid.? This has 
two important implications. First, the tension between the two opposite 
perspectives exists only for those later thinkers who interpret the mate- 
rial about the Presocratics in the light of the categories vifa actwa— vita 
contemplativa, but not for the Presocratics themselves. Theoretical con- 
templation and active involvement in their society are both aspects of 
their attitude and do not mutually exclude each other. Most Presocrat- 
ics were aristocrats who entered the public domain in their own way!" 
and one may add that those thinkers who rejected the traditional striv- 
ing for political power and fame did not do so in order to ‘live unno- 
ticed’ but rather in order to acquire another, more brilliant fame.!! In 


7 See, e.g., Diog. Laert. 9,21 (= 28 A 1 DK) on Parmenides, and 8,62 (= 31 A 1 DK) 
on Empedocles. 

9 (1967), 426—461. 

9 See R. Joly (1956) for a more critical view; cf. also S. Gastaldi (2003), 47-48. 

10 This is even true for a man like Anaxagoras. Even though he resided at Athens 
as a metic and was thus debarred from taking part in politics, he was still in touch 
with Pericles and attracted enough attention to be brought to trial; cf. also L.B. Carter 
(1986), 141—146. 

11 Somewhat similarly, Xenophanes took pride in his wisdom, which in his view 
should be preferred to the fame and honours which athletes receive; Athenaeus, 10, 
413f-414c = 21 B 2 DK. Heraclitus does not seem to have engaged in politics (cf. Diog. 
Laert. 9,2-3 and 6 = 22 A 1 DK), but he was convinced that the best men strive for 
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this respect, the advice to ‘live unnoticed’ appears to remain completely 
alien to the world of the Presocratics. 

There is, however, also a second implication of Jaeger's view, which 
further qualifies this conclusion. One should note indeed that the filter 
through which the information on the Presocratics has reached us 
hampers our study on the antecedents of the Epicurean maxim of habe 
Buacac. For, according to later categories, such an ‘unnoticed life’ is 
neither a means for a vita activa (of course not) nor vita contemplativa, but 
for a third kind of life, that is, the Bios óoXavotxógc. As a direct result, 
if there existed any material that would have been most interesting for 
our study, it would have been irrelevant for the later discussion about 
the Presocratics (which focused on the opposition between vita activa 
and vita contemplativa), and would have been simply filtered away. None 
of the early Presocratics we know of has been regarded as advocating 
the ideal of a life consistently devoted to pleasure. It should not be 
excluded a priori that some of them indeed adopted such a position and 
preferred pleasure to fame,” but if they existed, we know nothing about 
them, not even their names. 


1.4. It is hardly necessary to deal with the sophists, since the ideal 
they pursue is diametrically opposed to that of an ‘unnoticed life’. 
Nor should we dwell on Socrates’ position. It is true of course that he 
never willingly engaged in politics—although he never flinched from 
his duties as an Athenian citizen—and explicitly showed his preference 
for a life as a private citizen,? but such an attitude of aloofness from 
political affairs did not imply that he was leading a sequestered and 
unnoticed life. He questioned everybody—not only rich aristocrats but 
also ordinary people such as Simon the shoemaker!*—and bothered his 
interlocutors to such an extent that in the end he was taken to court 
and condemned. Socrates did not live or die unnoticed. No doubt his 
conduct and views radically differed from those of the sophists, but they 
were both no less opposed to the ideal of Aüde Bıwoac. 


eternal fame (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 4,7,50,2 and 5,9,59,5 = 22 B 29 DK); see 
J. Lallot (1971) for a somewhat different interpretation, which, anyhow, links the best 
men with xA&og áà£vaov. 

1? Cf. the passage of Theognis mentioned above; sura n. 4. 

15 This at least appears from Plato, Ap. 31d—32a. 

14 J. Sellars (2003). 
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1.5. At this point, we should leave for a moment the domain of philoso- 
phy, and even literature, in order to turn to the political scene. During 
the late 5th century B.C., a new phenomenon appears, that of the fig- 
ure of the &zodyuov who deliberately abstains from participating in 
politics. This evolution, of particular interest for our study, has been 
discussed in detail by L.B. Carter. He shows that in the years around 
430 B.C. a group of young prominent aristocrats such as Critias and 
Antiphon preferred not to engage in political life. It should however 
be noted that the decision of these ängdryuovegs was not always moti- 
vated by a disinterest in politics or a lack of leadership qualities. They 
were perfectly able to assume political duties but were obstructed by 
the functioning of democracy, as appears most clearly from the exam- 
ple of Antiphon. Antiphon, according to Thucydides (8,68,1), had great 
political and oratorial talents, but refrained from appearing before the 
assembly because he was suspected by the people on account of his rep- 
utation for cleverness. The system of eüdvvaı and the continuous risk of 
falling victim to sycophants were no doubt additional disincentives to 
prospective generals and politicians. 

As far as the Epicurean maxim ápe Budoas is concerned, two con- 
clusions can be drawn from Carter's careful study. First of all, the àmoó- 
yuoveg at the end of the fifth century B.C. should not be regarded as 
direct precursors of Epicurus’ political philosophy. Their decision not 
to engage in politics was not based on a positive ideal, supported by 
coherent philosophical argumentation, but was grudgingly made and 
was furthermore primarily inspired by fear. Nonetheless—and this 1s 
the second conclusion—their very existence throws an interesting light 
on the relevance and possible attractiveness of Epicurus! position. Both 
the early angaryuoves and Epicurus had a great concern for their per- 
sonal safety, and both arrived at the conclusion that this safety can best 
be obtained by means of a sequestered life (see infra, 2.2.2a for the posi- 
tion of Epicurus). Epicurus and his followers repeatedly pointed to the 
great dangers that a political career entails. The fact that rich aris- 
tocrats, starüng from a completely different perspective, came to the 
same conclusion not only provides additional support for this particular 
argument of Epicurus, but may also help in illustrating its precise scope 
and meaning. 


15 (1986). Cf. also W. Nestle (1926), V. Ehrenberg (1947), K. Dienelt (1953), and 
S. Gastaldi (2003), 48-56. 
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1.6. The attractiveness that a sequestered and simple life, far from the 
dangers of public life, had at that time, is also illustrated by many 
passages in Euripides’ oeuvre. More than once, the dramatis personae refer 
to such a life in positive terms!‘ and even regard it as an ideal." The 
idea is thematised in (at least) three plays, although it never becomes a 
Leitmotiv which has a decisive influence on the course of action. This 
is not the place to offer a detailed analysis of these plays. I limit 
myself to a brief discussion of the three relevant passages and some 
general conclusions about Euripides! use of the motif and its relevance 
as antecedent of the maxim Aáe Bıwooc. 


1.6.1. Let us first turn to the second episode of the /on. Xuthus has 
just recognised Ion as his son and proposes to follow him to Athens, 
where scepter and wealth await him (578-579). Ion, however, prefers to 
stay where he is and formulates four arguments to motivate this choice. 
First he refers to the political situation in Athens, where both powerless 
citizens and office holders will be hostile to him (595-597 and 602-606). 
He will appear as a ridiculous fool to capable people who avoid rushing 
into politics. In a city which is ‘full of fear’, ñovyátew appears to be 
the ideal (598—601). The second argument, on the difficult relation with 
Xuthus’ childless wife, need not detain us here (607—620). Ion's third 
argument, however, is again important to our context. He nuances 
the advantages of tyranny, which implies all kinds of fear and arduous 
efforts (621-632) and explicitly prefers a happy and simple life as an 
ordinary citizen (625-626). As a complement to these three arguments, 
directed against his future life in Athens, he finally adduces a fourth, 
much more positive argument, derived from his present life at Delphi. 
There he enjoys much leisure and endures little trouble; furthermore, 
he can be sure to be righteous in the eyes of the gods (633-644). This 
peaceful existence at Delphi apparently reduces the quiet life at Athens 
to a kind of debrtegog nAoüc. 


16 Such as Orestes, who recognized that the poor farmer, who is merely a man of 
the people and has no great fame at Argos, nonetheless excels in nobility (El. 380- 
382). 

17 A case in point is Hippolytus, who affirms in his reply to the accusation of his 
father Theseus that he prefers the safe existence of a common citizen who enjoys the 
company of good friends to kingly power (Hipp. 1013-1020). 
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1.6.2. In his Antiope, Euripides introduces a debate between the two 
brothers Amphion and Zethos.'® In this discussion, which would soon 
become famous, Zethos presents himself as the paradigm of a public- 
spirited politician, who accuses his brother for being all too busy with 
an idle muse, fond of wine, and neglecting money (TrGF 5.1, fr. 183). 
In his reply, Amphion presumably prefers aesthetic values (fr. 198) 
to wealth (ibid.) and physical strength (fr. 199-201). This position, not 
atypical for a musician, leads him away from politics: 

Gotic SE TEAOOEL TOAAG UN TEGOCELW TAEOV, 

UdEOS, TAQOV tv NöEwG atecypova. (fr. 193) 

“Everyone who does many things while it is possible not to do them 

is a fool, since it 1s possible to live pleasantly as a quiet man.” 


In Amphion’s view, the man who meddles in many affairs 1s a fool, 
since he neglects the much better alternative that is open to him, that 
is, a pleasant life far away from politics. The significant juxtaposition of 
the terms fjóéog and àzoóyuova brings us close to Epicurus! position. 
Yet differences remain. Amphion more than once gives evidence of a 
concern for pleasure (fr. 197; cf. also 197 and 219) and rejects the more 
vulgar kind of pleasure (fr. 201), but his hedonism, if it may be called 
so, is rooted in a pessimistic image of man, characterised by the insta- 
bility of happiness (fr. 196) and closer to Anacreon than to Epicurus. 
Moreover, although he prefers the quiet life (fr. 194) of an ängdyuwv to 
the troubles of politics and perhaps even explicitly expresses his desire 
to remain an ordinary citizen (cf. fr. 227: e6096nuov), he nonetheless 
argues that such an apolitical man is more useful to the city and to 
his friends than an audacious ruler (fr. 194; cf. also fr. 200). Somewhat 
paradoxically, it is apparently the ijovyoc who best qualifies for being a 
politician.'? 


1.6.3. In the prologue of the Philoctetes, finally, Odysseus wonders whe- 
ther his reputation for wisdom is justified after all: 


mac & àv qoovolnv, à napfjv duooyuóvoc 
èv TOLOL xoAXoic ñorðunuévw oTEatod 
loov UETAOYEIV TH OOPWTATO TUXNG; 


(T7GF 5.2, fr. 787) 


18 See J. Kambitsis (1972), ıx-ıxx and F Jouan — H. Van Looy (1998), 223-237 for a 
detailed reconstruction of the play. 
19 Cf. S.R. Slings (1991), 142-143. 
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How could I be wise? It was possible for me 
to live quietly, as a cipher in the crowd of the army, 
and share an equal fortune with the wisest. 


We are close to the beginning of the play? so that we can be certain 
that Odysseus’ words will receive some attention. Once again, dmea- 
‘yuovws tiv is presented as an attractive ideal. Odysseus notices that by 
being just one among the many, he would be able to receive the same 
advantages as the wisest, while—one may presume—avoiding many 
disadvantages.?! 

Yet, Odysseus, who has been regarded as the paradigm of the suc- 
cessful Athenian politician,? does not intend to adopt this line of rea- 
soning. He goes on to argue that man 1s an ambitious being (fr. 788) 
and applies this general observation to himself. He too is driven by 
ambition (cf. Dio of Prusa, 59,2: ùg ñs potias xåyò xoocyouo) and 
always makes further efforts to ensure that the fame of his previous 
accomplishments will not pale (fr. 789). It 1s clear then that Odysseus 
carefully ponders the motivations of his conduct and succeeds in com- 
bining concern for the public interest with personal ambition. Nonethe- 
less, the ultimate roots of his motivations appear to be quite irrational 
(that 1s, his great ambition) and his self-presentation in fact has much 
in common with Epicurus’ own evaluation of the politician’s irrational 
conduct. All in all, the alternative of a simple life as an ordinary soldier 
seems the more rational one. 

It is interesting to note that Odysseus’ antagonist Philoctetes, who 
is living in isolation from the rest of the Greek army, seems even less 
motivated by rational arguments. His isolation, at first a dire necessity, 
is later continued through bitterness and rancour against the Greeks 
in general and Odysseus in particular (cf. Dio of Prusa 59,3 and 7 = 
fr. 789b and d). It is only after Odysseus has stolen his bow that he will 
join the Greek army, going “for the most part unwillingly, though also 
yielding to the persuasion of necessity" (Dio of Prusa, 52,2).? 

It seems clear that nothing is left of the rational ideal of ànooyuóvoc 
Giv evoked at the very outset of the play. Both Odysseus and Philoctetes 
are captured in the net of personal ambitions and necessity—a situation 


2 Cf. Dio of Prusa 52,11-12 and 59,1; for a reconstruction of the whole play, see 
C.W. Müller (2000), 162—215. 

21 Of. Dio of Prusa 52,12, where ängayuövog is completed by dAurtwg. 

22 See, e.g., R. Goossens (1962), 101-103, and S. Douglas Olson (1991), 280-281. 

23 On the reading &xov preserved by the manuscripts, see C.W. Müller (1997), 29, 
n. 71. 
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so typical of tragedy. Both in their own way have to sacrifice themselves 
to the good of the Greek army, and neither seems to do so whole- 
heartedly. S. Douglas Olson is probably right in arguing that Euripides’ 
Philoctetes “shows politics as a nasty but necessary business, in which 
men are driven by base (or socially useful) motives and individuals are 
sacrificed to the good of the group, and in which no behavior 1s ever 
absolutely free”. 


1.6.4. What general conclusions can be drawn from the above analysis? 
First of all, it is striking that the motif of àxooyuóvog ty usually turns 
up at the beginning of the play. ‘This is perhaps not a mere coincidence. 
Euripides of course had to bear in mind the myth, where such an ideal 
had no place. The motif is hardly necessary for the plot of the story 
and soon disappears. At the beginning of the play, however, before 
events begin to occur in quick and linear succession, it offers several 
interesting ways of renewing our understanding of the myth. 

First of all, it contributes in a plausible and meaningful way to the 
characterisation of the dramatis personae. Secondly, the motif can be used 
to question several aspects of the mythic worldview. It suddenly raises 
a problem by undermining the heroic perspective and thus keeps the 
audience in suspense. In two cases the problem is solved immediately 
(as in the Jon and the Philoctetes), in the other one it is developed 
somewhat more in detail (as in the Antiope). 

One may conclude then that Euripides’ use of the motif primarily 
serves dramatic purposes. The references to the ideal of éneaypovac 
Civ find their raison d'étre primarily in the internal requirements of the 
plays themselves. The question remains regarding whether they also 
reflect the view of the ämoäyuoveg at the end of the fifth century B.C.; 
Carter thinks that they do.” I am not the best placed to comment 
on the difficult question of the precise relation between Euripidean 
theatre and contemporary politics, but I am inclined to agree with 
Carter, though only after having underlined once again the primacy 
of purely dramatic considerations. It seems likely after all that pas- 
sages such as those discussed above appealed at least to some among 
the audience. Furthermore, the above passages show that the idea of 
living a sequestered apolitical life was in the air in Euripides! day. 
It should cause no surprise that important differences with Epicurus’ 


?* (1991), 282. 
25 Cf. his discussion of the Jon and the Antiope in (1986), 155-173. 
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ideal of Aade Bıwoag remain. Since Euripides and Epicurus were sow- 
ing different seeds into different soils, the plants had to be different as 
well. 


1.7. When we return to the domain of philosophy, we can—somewhat 
paradoxically perhaps—again be brief. Plato never advocated the plea- 
sures of an ‘unnoticed life’. His great interest in politics appears both 
from his life and his writings, and finds its most powerful expression in 
his famous ideal of the philosopher-king. It is of course true that Plato 
was not insensitive to the attraction of a purely contemplative life (7 At. 
173c-176a), but he was also convinced that exactly this contemplation is 
the best preparation for governing the state. Accordingly, the philoso- 
pher should be forced to descend into the cave again in order to take 
up his political duties (R. 7, 519c-520e and 540ab; cf. 1, 347b-d). It 
goes without saying that the Epicurean ideal expressed by the maxim 
dade Duboac has no place at all in such a perspective. 

Particularly illustrative in this respect are Plato's references to and 
his interpretation of some of the Euripidean passages discussed above. 
Several allusions to the debate between Zethos and Amphion in the 
Antiope can be found in the last part of the Gorgias.” Callicles explic- 
itly points to Zethos’ position (4856; cf. 489e) when advising Socrates to 
abandon philosophy and take part in politics (484c-486d). One should 
note in passing that by introducing such advice into his own perspective 
of the right of the stronger, Callicles in fact strongly radicalises Zethos’ 
arguments. Socrates, on the other hand, prefers to side with Amphion 
(506b), even though some important differences between them remain. 
As we have seen, Amphion defends an ideal of ñovyia and &meaypo- 
ovvy and tries to reconcile this with the demands of his society. Socrates 
likewise considers his philosophical life to be apolitical (473e: oox eiui 
TOV zxoAuwxov), but he also claims that he, while being apolitical, is still 
the only true politician in Athens (521d), since he is the only one who 
really makes his fellow citizens better (cf. also Xenophon, Mem. 1,6,15). 
It is clear that Socrates radicalises the position he adopts no less than 
Callicles. Especially important, however, is the focus of Socrates’ radi- 
calisation, in which àzooyuoo?vn has to yield to a much more public- 


?6 He can only abstain from politics in a completely degenerate state (R. 6, 496cd; 
cf. Ep. 7, 331cd), but this is obviously not the ideal situation. 

27 A.W. Nightingale (1992) even argues that Plato adapted the model of Euripides’ 
tragedy when he wrote his Gorgias. 
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spirited conduct. In this sense, Euripides comes closer to Epicurus' ideal 
than Plato's Socrates does.” 

More interesting in our context is a passage in the myth of Ex, near 
the very end of the Republic, where Socrates tells how all the souls after 
death and subsequent reward or punishment have to choose a new 
life. T'he last soul that has to make its choice happens to be that of 
Odysseus. Recalling its former toils, it abandons all ambition and looks 
for the apolitical life of an ordinary citizen. When it finally finds such a 
life in a corner, where it lies disregarded, it gladly makes its choice, with 
the comment that it would have done the same 1f it had come first (10, 
620cd). It is clear that Odysseus’ soul here regards an ‘unnoticed life’ as 
the best alternative, and moreover, its choice 1s undeniably presented in 
fairly positive terms. This soul wisely takes into account the experiences 
of its former life, takes its time to make a well-considered choice and 
does not have to make a complaint afterwards. There can be little 
doubt that it should be regarded as a positive example that 1s worthy 
of imitation in the way in which it makes its choice. 

The question remains, however, whether the choice itself is worth 
imitaüng too. First of all, one should not underestimate the degree 
of Spielerei in this section of the myth. The passage may well derive 
its significance mainly from being a reminiscence of the prologue of 
Euripides’ Philoctetes.?? If this is true, it is aimed more at entertainment 
than at philosophical advice. Secondly, the choice of Odysseus’ soul 
(just like that of the others) directly results from its previous life. It is no 
doubt fitting for Odysseus, but not necessarily for a philosopher. The 
choice for the life of a public-spirited philosopher who tries to reconcile 
in his own life and thinking the contemplation of nature with political 
activity is in any case an alternative worth considering, to say the least. 


1.8. Plato's politically oriented. philosophy left its mark on many of 
his pupils and successors. It is well-known that both Speusippus and 


28 The direct implication of my view is that Plato's Gorgias provides only a little 
information about Amphion's precise position. See S.R. Slings (1991) for a different 
view. One may wonder, however, whether Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’ may 
be regarded as a kind of development which started with this Socratic-Platonic new 
concept of politics, which is not concerned with institutions, but with souls. As M. Erler 
pointed out to me, Epicurus’ originality may be understood as a radicalisation of 
Socrates’ therapy of the souls of the others by turning it into caring for one’s own 
soul. 

29 Cf. C.W. Müller (2000), 164 and 292. 
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Xenocrates actively engaged in politics,? but they were certainly not 
the only Academic philosophers to do so. In the first years of its 
existence, the Academy indeed produced many philosopher-politicians 
and it has actually been regarded as Plato's first step in the direction 
of the realisation of his ideal state.*! The Academy had to give future 
philosopher-kings an adequate nawöeia. In such a perspective, it is 
hardly surprising that many pupils left the school in order to enter 
political life.’ Some were sent to different cities as legislators, often at 
the explicit request of the cities themselves, which might suggest that 
the political know-how of the Academy was famous throughout the 
Greek world. Others rose to fame as tyrannicides* and still others 
built on a brilliant political or military career.’ 

'This picture could create the impression that the philosophical edu- 
cation of the Academy was entirely directed towards a political career. 
More than once, the Academy itself has even been called a school 
of politics. This, however, is a one-sided and greatly over-simplifying 
characterisation. For one should note that the influence of the Academy 
on the political career of its pupils 1s not always clear—it may have 


30 On Speusippus' political achievements, see P. Merlan (1959), 202-211; A. Worle 
(1981), 28-33; K. Trampedach (1994), 138-140, on those of Xenocrates, see A. Wörle 
(1981), 33-44; K. Trampedach (1994), 141—143; J. Dillon (2003), 90-94. 

31 Cf, e.g., M. Isnardi (1956), 405, and A.-H. Chroust (1967), 26. 

32 Hermippus wrote a work entitled IIeoi tov ånò @ikocogiag eig AgLoTelag xoi 
dvvaotetas pedeotynxdtwv (Philodemus, Hist. Acad. col. x1, 47). 

33 Plutarch offers a whole list in Adv. Colot. 1126CD: Aristonymus was sent by Plato 
to the Arcadians, Phormio went to Elis (cf. also Praec. ger. reip. 905D), Menedemus 
was sent out to Pyrrha on Lesbos, and Eudoxus gave laws to the Cnidians (cf. also 
Diog. Laert. 8,86-88); see further A. Worle (1981), 44-46, 103-105, 112—114 and 152—- 
155; K. Trampedach (1994), 21-49 and 57-61; short discussions also in P.-M. Schuhl 
(1946/7), 49-50, and A.-H. Chroust (1967), 36. 

34 Most famous among them is, of course, Dion. Other tyrannicides who had con- 
nections with the Academy were Python and Heraclides of Aenus (who killed Cotys; 
see, e.g, Demosthenes, 23,119 and 163; Aristotle, Pol. 5, 1311b20-21; Philodemus, Hist. 
Acad. col. vi, 15-20; Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1126C; Philostratus, VA 7,2; cf. K. Trampedach 
(1994), 90-92), and, some generations later, Ecdemus and Megalophanes of Megalopo- 
lis (who killed Aristodemus and helped in expelling Nicocles; Polybius, 10,22,2-3 and 
Plutarch, Phil. 1,3—4 and Arat. 4,1-9,3). 

35 Leo of Byzantium and Phocion studied together at the Academy (Plutarch, Phoc. 
14,7), as did Delius of Ephesus (Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1126D; Philostratus, VS 1,485-486) 
and, perhaps, Chabrias (Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1126C; but Plutarch is testis unus). Orators 
such as Aeschines, Lycurgus, and Hyperides were sometimes ranged among Plato's 
pupils too (Ps.-Plutarch, Dec. or. vit. 840B; 841B and 848D; Diog. Laert. 3,46); discussion 
can be found in K. Trampedach (1994), 93-101 and 125-138. 

36 P-M. Schuhl (1959), 101, and A.-H. Chroust (1967), 25-26. 
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remained rather limited for many among them?—and moreover not 
all Academic philosophers laid the same emphasis on the importance 
of actively engaging in political life. The older Xenocrates already with- 
drew more and more from the political scene,’ and his successor Pole- 
mon seems to have completely abandoned the Academic political tra- 
dition,” just as Arcesilaus would later have done. The Academy then 
could with equal justice be called a school of geometry or a school of 
metaphysics. But ‘living unnoticed’ for the mere sake of one's personal 
pleasure was no option there; the Academy never became the Gar- 
den. 


1.9. There is hardly more to be said regarding Aristotle. The mere fact 
that he regards ethics and politics as one whole already shows that 
the basic orientation of his ethical thinking radically differs from the 
Epicurean point of view. This orientation directly makes its influence 
felt in discussions of virtues such as magnificence (EN 4, 1122a18- 
1123a19) and greatness of soul (1123a34—1125a17). It also appears in 
Aristotle's treatment of the proper striving for honour, which he regards 
as a nameless mean between qu.ouuía and &purotmia (1125b1—25). That 
this perspective is diametrically opposed to Epicurus’ advice to ‘live 
unnoticed’ is a point too obvious to labour. 

Now it 1s of course true that this rapid conclusion is based on a gen- 
eral and even one-sided presentation of Aristotle's position, as it leaves 
the praise of the contemplative life at the end of the Niomachean Ethics 
(10, 1177a12-1178b32) undiscussed. Nonetheless, this is not the place 
to enter at length into the notorious problem of the precise relation 
between these concluding remarks on intellectual contemplation and 
the rest of Aristotle's ethical thought. However one wishes to interpret 
this relation, one can be sure that the turn to contemplation is not a 
turn towards a more *Epicurean' perspective. Epicurus neither opted 
for an active life of politics nor for the theoretical life of contemplation, 
but for a third kind of life, that is, a life devoted to pleasure, which, in 
Aristotle's view, is only a life for cattle (1, 1095b17-20). Again, the gap 
between both thinkers turns out to be unbridgeable. 


37 Cf. K. Trampedach (1994), 146-147. 

38 None other than Plutarch ranges him among philosophers who were politically 
inactive (De tuenda 135C). 

39 Diog. Laert. 4,19, and Philodemus, Hist. Acad. col. xiv, 12-41. 

40 Diog. Laert. 4,39. 
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Somewhat surprisingly, the most interesting Aristotelian passage in 
the context of our study is to be found in the discussion of qoóvnoic in 
the sixth book of the Nicomachean Ethics. After having defined prudence 
as the ability to deliberate well about what is good and advantageous 
for oneself, for the sake of the good life in general (1140a25-28) and 
having demarcated its domain vis-à-vis other virtues of the intellect, 
Aristotle suddenly introduces a political aspect. There indeed turns out 
to be a qoóvnoig negi nóv, which can be further subdivided into vopo- 
Sev] and mouth (1141b23-29). This, however, seems to be opposed 
to the common conviction that prudence is concerned with the indi- 
vidual himself and that it is the man who knows and minds his own 
business who is prudent, whereas politicians are busybodies rather than 
prudent (1141b29-1142a2). Aristotle then quotes Odysseus’ words in the 
prologue of Euripides’ Philoctetes (discussed above, 1.6.3) in support of 
this current view (1142a2-6). This is the most explicit reference to the 
ideal of a sequestered life far away from politics in Aristotle's ethical 
writings (excepting the passages about the contemplative life) and it is 
no doubt striking that it occurs in an objection against Aristotle's own 
position. 

We indeed find here a beautiful example of Aristotle's working meth- 
od, in which widespread convictions are used as a point of depar- 
ture for further reflection and refining. The quotation from Euripides 
appears to connect prudence (pgovoinv) with a concern for one's own 
interest (cf. 1142a7-9) and to disconnect it with the area of politics 
(aeayuovws). As such, it obviously forms a strong argument against 
a more political interpretation of prudence and this for at least two 
reasons. First of all, it proves to be perfectly in line with Aristotle's 
own definition of prudence—based as it is on common convictions as 
well—, which, as has been said, also focuses on the individual. Is Aris- 
totle guilty of inconsistency on this point? Secondly, the objection gains 
strength when the background of the Euripidean ideal of aängayuoovvn 
is taken into account. The anoayuwv indeed succeeds in avoiding all of 
the toils and dangers which a political career entails and thus in safely 
managing his own affairs, whereas the politician is often ruined through 
his ambition. The implication is clear: if prudence indeed implies, even 
is, good deliberation of one's own individual good, it seems reasonable 
that the prudent person does not enter into politics. 

Aristotle's reply 1s particularly short: perhaps one's own good can 
neither exist without household management nor without politics (1142 
ag-10: xaitor toms o)x got tò abro ed Óvev oixovouíac os dvev 
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noAuteiag).*! Even if the term tows suggests a certain caution which 
indirectly acknowledges the strength of the objection, Aristotle thus 
persists in attributing a political aspect to prudence. His argument 
that both house and city are important for one's own personal interest 
should primarily be understood against the background of his famous 
anthropology, in which man is defined as a C@ov nomuxóv. Human 
beings can only reach their final end in the framework of a nölıs, which 
exists for the sake of the good life (Pol. 1, 1252b30). 

The question remains, however, whether one should really engage in 
politics in order to achieve one's goal. Would it not be prudent to avoid 
politics and devote oneself as an ordinary citizen of the adc to the 
leisure of a theoretical life?9 Although there are several good arguments 
that may point to such a conclusion,* it remains true that such an alter- 
native is doomed to be one-sided (Pol. 7, 1325a16-30) and will never 
lead to complete happiness. The tension between vita activa and vita 
contemplativa inevitably returns. As far as the former is concerned, Aris- 
totle in any case insists that it is more honourable and even more divine 
to secure the good of a whole city than merely that of oneself (EN 1, 
1094b7-10).*5 If that is true, the opposition between personal and public 
interest disappears and the widespread characterisation of politicians as 
imprudent busybodies proves to be unjustified. This makes room for 
the more moderate claim, defended in the above mentioned passage 
from the sixth book of the Nicomachean Ethics, that there is a political 
qoóvnoic; it even makes room for the radical view endorsed in the third 
book of the Politics that prudence is actually the typical virtue of a ruler, 
rather than that of a subject (1277b25-30). 


^! Aristotle adds that the way in which one should manage one's affairs is not clear 
and needs inquiry (1142a10—11: étt 6€ và abro móc dei Otovaeiv, dórAov xai OXENTEOV); 
for the interpretation of this vague argument, see R.A. Gauthier — J.Y. Jolif (1970), 2.2, 
501—502. 

#2 Good recent discussions include W. Kullmann (1980); J.M. Cooper (1990) and 
DJ. Depew (1995); a convenient survey of the key passages also in R.G. Mulgan (1974). 

53 Or even to dwell as a foreigner in another city; cf. Pol. 7, 1324a16 and 28, which 

recalls Anaxagoras’ decision, Aristippus’ position in Xenophon, Mem. 2,1,13, and the 
Cynic position exemplified by Diogenes of Sinope; cf. W.L. Newman (1902), 320-322, 
and esp. S. Gastaldi (2003), 31-42. 

44 See esp. PA. Vander Waerdt (1985); contra: J.A. Swanson (1992), 124-126. 

45 Cf. T. Irwin (1990), 81. 

46 One should note, moreover, that the citizens of Aristotle’s ideal nöıg rule and are 
ruled in turn; see Pol. 7, 1332b26-29. 
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To conclude, Aristotle’s discussion of the passage from Euripides? 
Philoctetes strikingly illustrates his ethical and political thinking, The 
ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’, or—in Euripidean terms—a life of ånga- 
yuooövn, even apart from the question of whether it can be reconciled 
with the ideal of wisdom pursued in the contemplative life, proves in 
any case irreconcilable with the highest kind of qoóvnoiw pursued in the 
vita activa. Consequently, it will never bring about, in Aristotle’s view, 
the happiness of the complete life.” 


1.10. The interim conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing brief sur- 
vey is that there are no clear direct antecedents of the Epicurean doc- 
trine ofAade Budoac. Most of Epicurus! philosophical predecessors were 
politically oriented thinkers who were favourably disposed towards (jus- 
tified) fame and honour and the arguments that were proposed against 
participation in political life partly rested on extra-philosophical consid- 
erations and partly on the attractiveness of a vita contemplativa. It is clear 
that direct precursors of the Epicurean ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ are 
unlikely to be found in such perspectives. 

There is one name, however, which has deliberately been omitted for 
the time being, namely, Democritus. Cicero points to the nearly perfect 
similarity between the (physical) doctrines of Democritus and those of 
Epicurus (nat. deor. 1,73; cf. 1,93) and Plutarch even claims that Epicurus 
stole Democritus’ doctrines verbatim (Non posse 1100A). If there is to 
be found any trace of the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ before Epicurus, 
it is probably in Democritus and the Democriteans.* This tradition 
deserves a more detailed investigation. 

The study of Democritus is a particularly frustrating business, since 
we only have a collection of anecdotes and disconnected fragments 
(often of doubtful authenticity), many of which provide unreliable infor- 
mation. Moreover, the relevant material points in two diametrically 
opposed directions. Sometimes, Democritus appears as a public- 
spirited philosopher who showed great interest in political affairs and 


47 The history of the early Peripatos need not detain us here. The precise relation 
between vita activa and vita contemplativa presumably aroused no less discussion at that 
moment than it does now. Theophrastus seems to have given preference to the fioc 
dewontinös— even if he twice delivered his native city from tyrants (Plutarch, Non posse 
1097B and Adv. Colot. 1126F)—, Dicaearchus to the Bios nooxuxóc; cf. Cicero, Att. 2,16,3. 
The Bios àzoXavoxóc did not have its supporters there. 

48 On the tradition of the Democriteans, see esp. the valuable study of J. Warren 
(2002). 
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was himself actively engaged in politics, whereas elsewhere, he rather 
appears as a sequestered thinker who focused on theoretical contem- 
plation and avoided the turmoil of politics. Both alternatives should be 
examined in turn, beginning with the former. 


1.10.1. According to the Suda (II, 44.11-12 = 68 A 2 DK), Democri- 
tus held office in Abdera and was honoured for his wisdom. At this 
point already, problems arise. Even if other sources which illustrate 
Democritus’ wish to benefit his city in several ways (A 18 and A 19) 
and Abderite silver coins which bear the legend mì Anuoxeitw may 
provide additional support to the late testimony from the Suda, they 
constitute too weak a foundation to build strong conclusions upon. The 
only element that seems certain 1s the (hardly surprising) observation 
that several aspects of Democritus’ political thinking should be under- 
stood against the background of the contemporary political context of 
Abdera.* The greatest certainty possible concerning Democritus’ own 
involvement in political affairs is that of a non liquet.?! 

Since our scanty information about Democritus! life proves of little 
help, we had better turn to his philosophy. Is there any evidence that 
Democritus advised to engage in politics and / or to pursue a great rep- 
utation? It is true that several fragments show a fairly positive apprecia- 
tion of honour (e.g. B 95 and B 263) and office holders (e.g. B 265 and 
B 266), but they need not imply an exhortation to participate in public 
life oneself. Four of them, however, should be discussed in somewhat 
more detail. 

Fragment B 267 immediately recalls the position of Callicles in Pla- 
to's Gorgias (rule belongs by nature to the stronger), but can also be 
understood in a somewhat less radical way (to rule is most suitable 
for those whose souls are well-ordered). If the latter interpretation? 
holds true, Democritus may have regarded the philosopher as the 
best politician or more precisely as being best qualified to engage in 
politics. Due to the absence of any context and even given the fact 


49 J.F Procopé (1989), 309, with n. 20 (where further literature can be found). 

50 See D. Lewis (1990) on fragment B 260. 

51 J.E Procopé (1989), 309 is inclined to give credit to the testimony of the Suda; 
G.J.D. Aalders (1950), 313 is more sceptical, as is C. Farrar (1988), 195. One may point 
to Cicero, de orat. 3,56, where Democritus is mentioned, together with Pythagoras and 
Anaxagoras, among the philosophers who a regendis civitatibus fotos se ad cognitionem rerum 
transtulerunt. 


?? Defended by C. Farrar (1988), 254. 
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that the authenticity of the fragment is not perfectly sure, such an 
interpretation is doomed to remain largely hypothetical. The fragment 
may be used to supplement information offered elsewhere, but does not 
yield compelling evidence in itself. 

The same is true for B 77 (which belongs to the Democrates col- 
lection): *fame and wealth without intelligence are dangerous posses- 
sions". According to M. Nill,? this implies that “fame and wealth, if 
made use of with intelligence, would be goods". Unfortunately, this 1s 
not necessarily the only possible conclusion. The statement can per- 
fectly stand on itself, as an evaluation of the fool's conduct, without 
implying any opposition to the sage. Again, the fragment 1s simply too 
general and too short to be useful for the reconstruction of Democritus’ 
precise position. 

With fragment B 252 we seem to be on firmer ground. Democritus 
here argues that one should attach the greatest importance to mat- 
ters of the state and that the conduct of the individual citizen should 
not run counter to the public interest; for when the state 1s safe, all 
is safe, and when it is destroyed, all is destroyed (tovtov ogtouévov 
navra oWLera xai tovtov Oruqüsipouévou tà ztávra Srapdeigeta). This 
is obviously one of the best illustrations of the paramount importance 
of politics in Democritus’ thinking. At the same time, it strikingly illus- 
trates its limits as well, since the fragment can after all easily be rec- 
onciled with (or even stems from?) a basically self-centred perspective. 
It is clear indeed that the state 1s appreciated because (and in so far 
as?) it offers security to the individual and, one may add, Democritus? 
argument that the individual should avoid conduct which harms the 
city does not necessarily imply that he should also actively contribute to 
the general good. Even this fragment then does not offer decisive and 
unambiguous information about the preferability of entering political 
life. It would no doubt have been welcomed by public-spirited philoso- 
phers, but would not have caused too many problems for their quietistic 
colleagues either. 

The last fragment to be discussed in this section is B 157. Plutarch 
informs us that Democritus advises to learn thoroughly the art of war? 
and to make great efforts, which bring about greatness and fame: 


53 (1985), 80. 
54 I see no reason to change the text of the manuscripts; c£, e.g, Q, Cataudella 
(1949); R. Westman (1955), 263-265; J.F. Procopé (1990), 41. 
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Anuóxowoc uev xoaoouvet thv TE TOAEULAT TEXVNv ueyiotnv ovoav EXöLöd- 
OREOdOL xol voUc mÓvouc Óuoxew, dq? Ov và ueydAo xoi AaUMOEG yiverou 
toic avdowsots. (Adv. Colot. 1126A) 

*Democritus urges us to learn thoroughly the art of war, which 1s the 
greatest, and to pursue strenuous labours, which are for mankind the 
path to greatness and renown.” (transl. B. Einarson-Ph.H. De Lacy, 


modified) 


This is a remarkable testimonium. Here at last, the term zagouvei 
unambiguously points to the explicit demand to engage in public life. 
Yet here, too, a word of caution is in place. First of all, attention should 
be given to the broader context of Plutarch's reference to Democri- 
tus’ doctrine: that is, the aretalogy of political philosophers at the end 
of Adversus Colotem. Democritus! presence there, however, is not entirely 
unproblematic. It is motivated by the simple fact that he was attacked 
by Colotes (1126A). To a certain extent, the demands of his polemic 
forced Plutarch to introduce Democritus into his list, even if data con- 
cerning the latter's political accomplishments could hardly be found. 
Perhaps, Plutarch was simply unable to find one political achievement 
of Democritus, which would compel him to insert the philosopher into 
the list. Therefore, Democritus is the only philosopher in the whole 
aretalogy who is mentioned not because of an important political or 
military success, but because of a doctrine. If that 1s true, the passage 
offers an important argumentum e silentio that casts further doubt on the 
testimony of the Suda discussed above. 

As to the doctrine mentioned by Plutarch, it can be connected to 
Democritus’ works On Tactics and On Fighting in Armour (Diog. Laert. 
9,48). It is not unlikely that he there dealt with the importance of his 
subject matter and observed that brilliant military deeds presuppose 
great toils but also lead to a great reputation. The question remains, 
however, whether his words should really be understood as direct ad- 
vice (magaet) to enter such a brilliant military career. Plutarch is our 
only source here and he had his reasons to give such a biased inter- 
pretation of Democritus! thinking. Moreover, his reliability 1s even fur- 
ther questioned by the fact that parallel examples of similar distortions 
can be found in his works. He misrepresents, for instance, Epicurus’ 
position in exactly the same way, by interpreting a merely descriptive 
observation as a normative tenet (cf. infra, 2.3.2.1d on De trang. an. 465F— 


55 Cf. also Non posse 1100C, with J.F. Procopé (1990), 42. 
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466A). In light of these observations, the safest course may well be that 
of a cautious &noyY. 


1.10.2. This conclusion perfectly illustrates the frustrating limitations 
imposed by our source material. Several fragments appear to suggest 
an interest in, and appreciation of, politics, but none offers really com- 
pelling evidence that Democritus indeed advised to engage in politics. 
This, however, is only one side of the picture. It remains to be seen 
whether Democritus offered arguments against participation in public 
life. 

Fragment B 253 offers a smooth change between the present ques- 
tion and the previous one. Democritus there confronts his readers with 
a difficult dilemma. Good men can derive no benefit from neglecting 
their own affairs for other things; entering public life implies harming 
their personal interest (cf. also B 80). But if they refrain from entering 
public life, they will obtain a bad reputation, even if they do no wrong. 
Entering public life while doing wrong is no alternative either, since 
they will run the risk of both a bad reputation and corporeal suffering. 
In short, whether or not they engage in politics, they will in any case 
suffer personal damage. Democritus does not offer any solution to this 
dilemma. According to J.F Procopé;* (at least) two alternatives remain 
open to the good man: “he might [...] pack his bags and go off, as 
Democritus himself was said to have done, on extensive foreign travels. 
Alternatively, he might adopt the attitude of high patriotism prescribed 
in B 252. Concluding that his private interests and the well-being of the 
city are inseparable, that to participate in public affairs is by no means 
to ‘neglect his own for other business’, he might after all embark upon 
public life, despite the ‘danger’ [...] of coming to grief thereby". The 
latter alternative is too Aristotelian to my mind and does not directly 
follow from B 252, whereas the former may run counter to the spirit of 
the same fragment B 252. One may note in passing that the good man 
might be able to escape the dilemma by opting for an unnoticed life. 
Yet Democritus does not mention this alternative either. One wonders 
whether he wished to offer any solution at all and if not (cf. dvaryın 68 
äuagraveıv), what purpose his aporetic dilemma serves. 

I would suggest that it is best understood in the context of a self- 
centred ethics, as a challenging invitation to base personal conduct on a 


56 (1989), 315-316. 
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careful examination of everyday life. The dilemma indeed is about the 
personal disadvantage of the individual good men (xoig yenotoiow ov 
ovuqéoov), as opposed to the public interest. Against the background of 
this perspective, Democritus offers a sober calculation of different dis- 
advantages, which seems to rest on a fairly unbiased attitude towards, 
and evaluation of, the political reality of his day. Such a sober calcula- 
tion shows that oversimplified and rash decisions should be avoided and 
that one should fully take into account the demands of real life, which 
are usually more complex than those of theory. If that is true, the frag- 
ment has a much wider scope than the dilemma which it thematises 
and indirectly concerns the necessary conditions for well-considered 
behaviour. 

An analogous conclusion may be obtained from the famous frag- 
ment B 3, where Democritus claims that the man who would reach 
tranquillity of mind (eùðvuin) must neither engage in many activities, 
either private or public, nor go beyond his natural capacities in what 
he is doing. These words became particularly successful and left many 
traces in later authors. Plutarch interprets them as an advice to inactiv- 
ity (ameagia) and directly connects them with laziness (Gadupia), soft- 
ness (noAaxia) and even betrayal of friends, family, and country (De 
trang. an. 465CD). Here we obviously see a polemicist at work and a 
malicious one too. Plutarch’s interpretation, if it may be so called, is 
only based on the first part of Democritus’ advice,” which is further 
understood in a much too absolute and radical way by equating un xoà- 
àd unfairly with the alpha privativum. Yet it would be unwise to dismiss 
Plutarch's objections without further comment, for he does point to a 
problem in Democritus! position (albeit in a quite exaggerated way). 
The phrase un noAAä noNooeıv obviously shows a strong tendency to 
limit action and what follows 1s neither an explanation nor an intro- 
duction of a second domain, but a further limitation of the field of un 
nord.” Moreover, this advice extends not merely to the public domain 


57 G. Siefert (1908), 9 suggested that the whole passage is not directed against Dem- 
ocritus, but against “einen Epikureer vom Schlage des Colotes, wenn nicht gegen 
diesen selbst”, who misrepresented Democritus’ advice in order to make it fit bet- 
ter with the Epicurean political philosophy. This suggestion, however, insufficiently 
takes into account Plutarch's polemical techniques and rests on the presupposition 
of the Quellenforscher that Plutarch used his sources in a completely uncritical way; cf. 
G. Roskam (2005b), 362-363. 

59 Seneca’s paraphrase multa aut maiora viribus nostris in dial. 5,6,3 thus misrepresents 
Democritus’ position. Democritus rather advises not to do multa and within this small 
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(Evvi]), where it prima facie seems to advocate a quietistic position, but 
even to that of private life (iðin). One begins to wonder whether Dem- 
ocritus did not do away with too many opportunities for self-realisation. 
Plutarch’s objection (4650) can then be reformulated in a fairer way: is 
this tranquillity of mind not bought at a far too expensive price? 

It 1s interesting to note that other ancient authors struggled with the 
same problem. In Seneca’s view, Democritus’ advice of un moAAG moho- 
cet referred to useless affairs (dial. 9,13,1: ad supervacua scilicet. referentem; 
cf. fragment B 285) and to a life characterised by inquieta inertia (12,3). 
For if necessary, we must engage in many, even countless affairs, both 
public and private (13,1: nam si necessaria. sunt, et privatim et publice non tan- 
tum multa sed innumerabilia agenda sunt). It is doubtful whether this is what 
Democritus really wanted to say. Seneca rather introduces a Democritus 
interpretatus, but his interpretation results from basically the same prob- 
lem as Plutarch's polemical attack. Marcus Aurelius faced the same 
difficulty as well and tried to replace Democritus! advice by a better 
alternative: do what 1s necessary and act in accordance with the ratio- 
nal demands of a C@ov noAvxóv (4,24,1-2). The Epicurean version of 
Democritus! advice is to be found m Diogenes of Oenoanda (fr. 113). 
It 1s interesting to see that Diogenes seems to have no problems with 
Democritus’ phrase un noAA&  zorjooew, which he nonetheless further 
specifies in a more Epicurean way by adding that one should avoid 
tackling troublesome affairs (fr. 113,4—5). 

All of these passages show that Democritus! words became a classic 
point of reference in the context of a discussion of the subject of 
tranquillity of mind, but also that it was often regarded as problematic. 
What could have motivated Democritus’ dissuasion to engage in many 
affairs and how should it be understood? Two further passages may 
help in reconstructing his position. 

First of all, the words that immediately follow Democritus! advice 
have been preserved in Stobaeus (Flor. 4,39,25). From these it can be 
inferred that Democritus in the first place warned against initiatives 
elicited by good fortune and recommended moderation. The precise 
relevance of these elements is further clarified by the important frag- 
ment B 191,? where Democritus advises to be content with what is 
present and to pay little heed to what is envied. What should be 


domain not to do matora viribus nostra. The same inaccuracy returns in Diogenes of 
Oenoanda, fr. 113,2-8. 
59 Discussed in detail in J. Warren (2002), 44—72. 
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avoided in any case is other-directed behaviour, for a man who con- 
stantly admires people admired by others, is always forced to contrive 
novelties (&nxowvovoyeiv) and his desires will often incite him even to 
break the laws. At this point, it is useful to return to Plutarch for a 
moment. Somewhat further on in his De tranquillitate animi, he refers 
to the unwise but common behaviour of comparing oneself with those 
who are better off: prisoners regard as happy those who have been set 
free; they, in their turn, men born free, and they again citizens, and 
the citizens the rich, and the rich satraps, and the satraps kings, and 
the kings gods (470B). Yet another series follows: local office holders 
wish to become patricians and when they succeed in reaching that sta- 
tus, they desire to be praetor, then consul, then consul proclaimed first 
(470C).9 These uninterrupted series perfectly illustrate the meaning of 
Democritus’ émxatvoveyetv and the part which good fortune plays in 
the whole process. They also show the vital importance of moderation 
and limitation of desires,?! which helps in freeing oneself from the per- 
verse mechanism of émtxatvoveyeiv and instead focuses on one's own 
good. That this good should not be sought in external advantages, but 
is primarily to be found in the soul, is more than once underlined by 
Democritus (see esp. B 146 and B 171). 

The previous analysis thus shows that Democritus’ advice of un mod- 
àà nonoosw, further limited by the demand not to go beyond one's 
natural capacities, should be understood as a dissuasion from the ever- 
going undertaking of new initiatives (Erixawvovgyeiv) and an invitation 
to concentrate on one's present good, which requires no great projects 
but 1s easily attainable in one's own soul. If that 1s true, the fragment 
does not directly thematise the question of whether one should partici- 
pate in politics or rather opt for a sequestered life. Similarly to B 253, it 
mainly deals with a more general mental attitude and as such illustrates 
one of the crucial steps towards a more interiorised ethics. 

There remains still one important fragment to be discussed, which at 
first sight may contain an echo of the motif of an ‘unnoticed life’: 


MVov yag eic ADHvac xai où tig ue &yvoxev (B 116). 


“For I came to Athens and nobody knew me”. 


60 Cf. Seneca, dial. 10,17,5-6. 
9! A theme which frequently returns in Democritus’ fragments; cf., e.g., B 58; B 70; 
B 198; B 211; B 219; B 223; B 246; B 284; B 286. 
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This looks very much like a verbatim quotation from Democritus. 
Unfortunately, the statement 1s there without any context, which ren- 
ders it particularly difficult to formulate its precise meaning and scope. 
It notably leads to the following questions: 


1. Can Democritus’ statement be traced back to a historical event, 
i.e. did he really visit Athens and did he remain unknown there? 

2. If yes, was that historical event worth mentioning after all? 

3. If yes, did Democritus deliberately pursue the ideal of remaining 
unnoticed at Athens? 

4. If yes, then why? 


As to the first question, Democritus’ presence in Athens is explicitly 
denied by Demetrius of Phalerum (Diog. Laert. 9,37). According to the 
Peripatetic philosopher, Democritus despised the city and preferred to 
make a place famous rather than acquiring fame for himself from a 
place. This, however, is too weak a basis to deny Democritus’ pres- 
ence at Athens. For first of all, one should note that the motivation 
mentioned by Demetrius can perfectly be reconciled with Democritus’ 
decision to remain unknown at Athens. Second, there is no clear reason 
why Democritus himself should have misrepresented his experiences in 
Athens. Third, the fact that there exists a similar tradition regarding 
Heraclitus (Diog. Laert. 9,15) and Zeno of Elea (9,23) arouses further 
suspicions about the reliability of Demetrius! information. There are 
no compelling reasons, then, to disbelieve Democritus’ statement. One 
may even go one step further. According to K. Freeman,” “it seems 
best to assume that Democritus did visit Athens, but that Demetrius, 
though an Athenian, could find no one who knew of his passage". This 
is an interesting (even if unprovable) suggestion. If it is true, this pas- 
sage from Demetrius actually offers a strong argument in favour of the 
historicity of Democritus’ Aadeiv in Athens. 

The second question is more difficult to answer. As Democritus came 
from Abdera, a city the inhabitants of which had no great reputation 
for intelligence,” one could argue that, from the Athenian perspective 
at least, the fact that a foreigner like Democritus remained unnoticed in 
Athens was not surprising at all. The opposite would have been more 
remarkable and worth mentioning indeed. But Democritus’ perspective 
of course differed from that of the Athenians, and he apparently had his 


62 (1966), 291. 
63 Evidence in J. Warren (2002), 10. 
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own reasons to draw attention to his experiences at Athens. His Aadeiv 
is remarkable whether he dwelt in Athens for a longer period“ or if he 
arrived there at a moment when he was already famous in Abdera and 
in other cities, and may have thus reasonably expected to be recognised 
in Athens as well (both alternatives do not exclude one another to be 
sure). 

Does the passage show that Democritus deliberately pursued the 
ideal of an 'unnoticed life’ in Athens? Not necessarily. The fragment 
by itself can equally be understood as a complaint, a grudging res- 
ignation, or even as an indignant attack of an injured thinker. Other 
ancient sources, however, make it more likely that it indeed reflects 
a positive choice of Democritus himself. Diogenes Laertius notes that 
Democritus was not eager to be recognised (9,36: un onovödooı yvo- 
o1jvou); Aelian emphatically states that he desired to remain unnoticed 
and that he put this into practice with great determination (VH 4,20: 
Eenwdunnoo Aadeiv xai Ev goyw HEodau xàvvu oqóóoao rotto). 

This immediately leads to the last and most difficult question: why 
did Democritus adopt this course? Valerius Maximus connects it to the 
philosopher’s admirable diligence. His great enthusiasm for learning 
simply took up all his time (8,7 ext. 4). This, however, would imply 
that Democritus’ unnoticed life was not a positive ideal but merely 
an unintended side effect. A much more plausible interpretation can 
be found in Diogenes Laertius (9,36) and Cicero (Tusc. 5,104), both of 
whom argue that Democritus’ deliberate avoidance of being recognised 
was motivated by a contempt of fame. If that is true, a new problem 
arises, however. Why after all did Democritus feel the need to underline 
himself that he remained unknown in Athens? What is the purpose 
of this autobiographical self-presentation? Is it not a clever way of 
pursuing fame by claiming to be indifferent to it (cf. Cicero: qui glorietur 
a gloria se afuisse? Or does he offer himself as an example worthy of 
imitation? Also, what is the precise importance of Athens in the whole 
story? Was his desire to remain unnoticed only confined to Athens or 
was 1t a more general ideal? At this point, our sources remain silent and 
this frustrating silence definitively precludes full understanding of the 
fragment. It is true that several sources appear to connect Democritus’ 


64 This is attested by Valerius Maximus, 8,7 ext. 4 (= fragment A 11: Athenis autem 
conpluribus annis moratus), but his testimony (rejected by K. Freeman (1966), 291) can 
neither be proven, nor refuted. 

65 Cf. EK. Voros (1973), 195. 
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statement with a deliberate pursuit of an ‘unnoticed life’, motivated by 
indifference to fame, but even these sources in the end merely offer 
a possible interpretation rather than a safe indication of its original 
meaning. Our final evaluation of this enigmatic fragment, then, can 
only be a non liquet. 


1.10.3. From the above discussion, Democritus’ view on politics appears 
as rather ambivalent. This need not only be the result of the fragmen- 
tary tradition. It is not unlikely that Democritus did not express himself 
clearly about the desirability of participation in public life and that his 
position left ample room for personal interpretation. It is significant 
in this respect that later Democriteans followed completely different 
directions. Epicurus! teacher Nausiphanes endorsed a politically ori- 
ented position (cf. infra 3.2.1 and 4.2.3.1b) and Anaxarchus of Abdera 
accompanied Alexander on his expedition to the East. Anaxarchus’ 
pupil Pyrrho, on the other hand, preferred a sequestered life, but strik- 
ingly enough, his choice was apparently not influenced by Democritus’ 
position. Diogenes Laertius at least tells us that he withdrew from pub- 
lic life because he heard an Indian reproach his teacher Anaxarchus 
on the ground that he would never teach anyone else to be good while 
he himself paid tribute in a royal palace (9,63). This anecdote shows 
that Pyrrho's decision to withdraw was based on a concern for peda- 
gogical credibility, which presupposes consistency between words and 
deeds. This view may have influenced his disciples Timon (9,112) and 
Philo of Athens (9,69), who both opted for a sequestered life. It is not 
impossible that Pyrrho's conduct even exerted some influence on Epi- 
curus. It is true that Pyrrho's motivation to withdraw from society rad- 
ically differs from the arguments that were elaborated by Epicurus, but 
we know that Epicurus was fascinated by Pyrrho's behaviour and often 
asked Nausiphanes for information about him (9,64). Pyrrho's deliber- 
ate choice for a life in solitude (9,63: gonucCew) may have been one of 
the aspects of his behaviour that stuck in Epicurus! mind and indirectly 
shaped his own ideal. It could have offered him an attractive exam- 
ple and a source of inspiration. But it did not offer him the material 
with which he had to construct the building of his own philosophical 
thinking. 


1.10.4. The interim conclusion obtained above can now be completed 
in order to reach a more definitive one. Whereas the motif of an 
*unnoticed life’ remained almost entirely absent from the works of most 
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of Epicurus! predecessors, it occasionally occurs in the Democritean 
tradition. But even there, as far as can still be inferred from the scanty 
information which we have at our disposal, it never became part and 
parcel of a broader ethical doctrine and it was never defended by 
a systematic theoretical argumentation. It was more of an idea that 
turned up in several contexts and disappeared in others. It was an 1dea, 
however, which greatly appealed to Epicurus, who gave it a meaningful 
place in his own ethical thinking. At this point, we can grant ourselves 
the (hardly Epicurean) pleasure of turning to the Epicurean doctrine of 
AaVe Buboos itself. 


CHAPTER TWO 


EPICURUS 


nv HÖovnv aoynv xai téAoc Aéyouev 
eivat Tod naxaoíoc giv 


(Epist. ad Men. 128) 


2.1. Introduction 


2.1.1. Writing on Epicurus means that the first word should be pleasure. 
For indeed, pleasure is at the centre of Epicurus! philosophy, the crite- 
rion to which any action should be referred (RS 25). It is clear, then, 
from the very beginning that Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’ (Aade 
Bıwoog; fr. 551 Us.) is based on his conviction that such a life would 
contribute to one's pleasure. 

This conclusion, however, though basically correct, raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. For one could easily object—as ancient authors 
indeed have done (Plutarch, Non posse 1097A—1100D; cf. Cicero, fin. 
5,70)—that the pleasures derived from a good reputation among the 
people, or from various kinds of honours, or even from the arduous task 
of serving the public interest, far outweigh those procured by an ‘unno- 
ticed life’. Furthermore, Epicurus’ advice probably ran counter to com- 
monly held convictions about the way to reach happiness. Indeed, ordi- 
nary people were presumably inclined to consider the famous states- 
men from the present or the past or the much admired victors in 
the Panhellenic games much more fortunate than themselves. In any 
case, the striving for a good reputation and for public honours and the 
pursuit of political offices that could enhance this honour were impor- 
tant components of the popular morality that Epicurus’ contemporaries 
inherited from their predecessors. This traditional perspective will have 
made Epicurus’ link between pleasure and an *unnoticed life’ strange if 
not problematic to most of his contemporaries. Should we prefer to be 
ô öeiva rather than, for example, Pericles or Alexander? 


! KJ. Dover (1974), 226-234 and L.B. Carter (1986), 1-25. 
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2.1.2. A more nuanced and detailed reconstruction of Epicurus! view 
can only be gained through a careful examination of the different 
sources we have at our disposal. A methodological remark is in place 
here, as the different nature of these sources may well require a differ- 
ent approach. On the one hand, several complete works of Epicurus 
have come down to us. This has the great advantage that the study of 
Epicurus! philosophy need not merely rely on second-hand informa- 
tion. Analysis of these works can both lead to a reconstruction of (the 
outlines of) Epicurus’ philosophical position and provide a sound basis 
upon which subsequent evaluation of other sources can rest. 

On the other hand, much information also reached us through 
various secondary sources, the reliability of which is sometimes ques- 
tionable. Interesting material is to be found in doxographic sources, 
although these also contain many commonplaces and generalisations 
that insufficiently illustrate the particularity of Epicurus’ philosophy. 
Moreover, Epicurus’ position is sometimes ‘updated’ in these sources 
by its introduction into a general, theoretical framework that is itself 
based on later scholastic systematisations. A clear example is the ‘Epi- 
curean’ doctrine Guaetipata Avıoa eivaı (Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 521 
Us.), which is obviously fashioned after the notorious Stoic tenet of the 
fundamental equality of all faults.? Even the famous distinction between 
katastematic and kinetic pleasure should perhaps not be traced back to 
Epicurus himself but rather to a later doxographic tradition based on 
Carneades.? 

A great deal of useful information can be gathered from the anti- 
Epicurean polemical authors such as Plutarch or Lactantius, although 
they have often proven to be less reliable than the doxographers, as 
their selection and presentation of Epicurus’ doctrines is thoroughly 
conditioned by their polemical goals. As a result, their often biased 
references to, or unfair interpretations of, Epicurus’ tenets have to 
be completed and nuanced by means of other sources. Even when 
they claim to quote Epicurus verbatim (e.g. Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1125C 
= fr. 554 Us.: yoóqovrec adtoig AéEeow), they have introduced these 
quotations into a new context, which might slightly or even more 
fundamentally alter their original meaning or scope. 


? See, e.g., Diog. Laert. 7,120 (= SVF 1,224 and 3,527); Stobaeus, Ecl. 2,7,11! (= SVF 
3,529) and 2,7,11? (= SVF 3,529); Cicero, parad. 20-26; on the meaning of the paradox, 
see ©. Luschnat (1958) and G. Roskam (20054). 

3 B. Nikolsky (2001). 
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One could expect that the references to Epicurus! doctrines which 
are to be found in later Epicurean authors are much more reliable. 
This is generally true, even though in this case as well, a certain caution 
is in order. Lucretius, for instance, is undoubtedly a good source for 
Epicurean philosophy, but his De rerum natura, while generally faithful 
to Epicurus’ basic convictions, is written in a different context, and has 
to take into account later criticisms which Epicurus himself did not 
face.* The same holds true for authors like Philodemus and Diogenes of 
Oenoanda. 

It is clear that these observations all point in the same direction: 
absolute preference should be given to the extant complete texts of 
Epicurus himself. This leads to a sharp dichotomy between primary 
and secondary sources, which also has important methodological con- 
sequences, leading to the following approach: 


[a] The extant writings of Epicurus himself should be examined first, 
as they give the most secure information and provide the criterion 
to evaluate the other, secondary sources. 

[b] All other sources have to play a subordinate part. The information 
which they offer can be accepted if it is in line with the results 
obtained in [a], and should be rejected if they are at odds with 
them. 


However, there is more than one caveat which makes this clear-cut 
approach, attractive though it may be, quite problematic. 

First of all, one should not abstract from the specific nature of most 
of Epicurus’ writings themselves, which might disqualify them as an 
absolute criterion. It is true that both the collections such as the Kv- 
otat AödEoı and the Sententiae Vaticanae and the letters such as the Let- 
ler to Menoeceus have a quite general perspective—the latter addressing 
not only one individual person but also the broader public of fellow 
Epicureans (xoi «ow xai ióíq; fr. [59] ?Arr.; cf. Epist. ad Her. 37 and 
Epist. ad Pyth. 85)—, but this general nature also entails many omis- 
sions. Epicurus does not merely avoid detailed or elaborate argumen- 
tation or explicit polemical attacks against philosophical opponents, 
but he also omits implications of, or exceptions to general doctrines.? 


+ PH. De Lacy (1948) and R.M. Strozier (1985); see, however, also D. Sedley (19982). 
> Even fundamental tenets may be omitted when they are not directly relevant. 
Accordingly, the Letter to Menoeceus contains no reference to the doctrine of friendship 
(except perhaps the vague tov Óuotov osavtæ in 135), nor to the theory of law and 
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If Epicurus! writings retain their privileged place, they also require a 
complementary perspective. 

Moreover, it is important to underline that comparatively little has 
survived from Epicurus’ voluminous (Diog. Laert. 10,26) oeuvre, and 
that most of the extant works have come down to us thanks to the 
selection of one doxographic source. This choice was far from unrea- 
soned, to be sure, and one could add that some works could partly 
be recovered from the carbonized Herculaneum papyri (esp. Epicurus' 
Tlegi pboewg, but also fragments of his correspondence). Nonetheless, 
by far the greatest part of Epicurus! writings have been lost. In the 
context of this study, the loss of Epicurus’ Iegi Biwv is especially to be 
deplored. According to M. Schofield, this important work in four books 
not only contained a rejection of participation in politics (book I; Diog. 
Laert. 10,119 = fr. 8 Us.) and the cynic way of life (book II; Diog. Laert. 
10,119 = fr. 14 Us.), but also described the positive advice of opting for a 
sequestered life, far away from the crowd.5 If Schofield is right, (one of) 
the most important source(s) for our study is lost. 

Rebus sic stantibus, a certain rehabilitation of the secondary sources is 
necessary, which implies an adjustment of our approach: 


[a] Epicurus! extant writings should be examined first, and remain to 
a certain extent the point of reference, not because they can be 
regarded as an absolute criterion for evaluation, but because they 
provide the general theoretical framework into which the informa- 
tion gathered from other sources should be placed. They admit of 
a complementary perspective that can offer details, nuances, and 
exceptions. 

[b] This complementary perspective is to be found in the secondary 
sources. These sources contain interesting additional material, 
which should in principle be reconcilable with the general per- 
spective obtained in [a], but which also completes it in different 
ways. 


It is clear that in this approach, the radical dichotomy between primary 
and secondary sources is considerably mitigated (though not completely 


Justice, not because they are unimportant as such, but because they do not pose any 
problem for Menoeceus; see A. Long (1986), 296. 

6 M. Schofield (2000), 436-437; cf. Id. (1999), 741; M. Erler — M. Schofield (1999), 
669 and already R. Joly (1956), 144. 
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abandoned). In line with this approach, I shall first focus on Epicu- 
rus’ extant writings and examine in which way and to what extent they 
contribute to our understanding of the maxim Adade Bwwooc. It will be 
shown more precisely that these primary sources contain both general 
elements that make their influence felt on nearly every aspect of Epi- 
curus’ moral philosophy, including his advice to ‘live unnoticed’, and 
more concrete information about his political philosophy and his avoid- 
ance of the multitude. The conclusions obtained from this analysis will 
then be completed by a discussion of the secondary sources. This dis- 
cussion will offer much new material, but will also show how the gen- 
eral features of Epicurus thinking even reappear in its most concrete 
details. Finally, I shall briefly deal with the question whether Epicu- 
rus had any specific motivation to give his advice of ‘living unnoticed’, 
apart from his theoretical argumentation. 


2.2. The maxim Adve Buóoac and Epicurus? extant writings 


One of the sad consequences of the manuscript tradition of Epicurus? 
works is that the maxim Ae Bıwoag has in the end applied its own 
advice. For indeed, it nowhere appears in the extant writings of Epi- 
curus, leading, as it were, its own hidden life, far away from inquisi- 
tive or boring scholars. This observation is not without importance. At 
first sight, Epicurus! advice appears as a particularly concise formula- 
tion of a general rule. As such, it would not have been out of place 
in the Kögıaı Adgou or the Sententiae Vaticanae, for it would have added 
to the list one more adequate expression of an important aspect of the 
Epicurean way of life. Has Epicurus forgotten about this advice when 
putting together his Kiguat Ada? Probably not. As will appear from 
the rest of this chapter, it is more likely that he had good reasons for 
omitting it from his collection. 

Even if Epicurus extant writings do not contain the maxim Adde 
Bıwoos, they remain important for its interpretation because they offer 
vital information about the general context in which it should be under- 
stood. The following discussion of this information falls into two parts. 
First, I shall focus on three general aspects of Epicurus! moral thinking 
which I consider important for a correct understanding of his advice 
to ‘live unnoticed’. Since these aspects are well known, they will be 
discussed very briefly and only insofar as they are relevant for the 
maxim Adde Bubcac. Subsequently, I shall turn to two more specific and 
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interrelated issues which more directly bear upon the meaning of the 
maxim, viz. Epicurus’ attitude towards politics and towards the multi- 
tude. 


2.2.1. Epicurus! advice Ade Buooac should be understood against the 
background of three general components in his ethical thinking. These 
three components, which are prominent in his extant works, can easily 
be connected to one another and find their ultimate motivation in the 
final end, that is, pleasure. 


a) First of all, Epicurus wishes to cure the soul of his followers from all 
irrational fears and vain desires. His philosophy is basically Seelenheilung 
(SV 54 and 64) and his arguments are therapeutic." As a consequence, 
his students are not only expected to listen attentively and try to under- 
stand his philosophy on an intellectual level; they also have to appropri- 
ate his ideas by uninterrupted training and meditation, and even learn 
them by heart.’ Collections such as the K$otou Adgau or the Sententiae 
Vaticanae play a crucial part in this therapeutic process, offering the most 
important—as well as the most effective? and concise— elements to the 
reader. 

This therapeutic framework within which Epicurus! philosophy is 
developed also provides the context in which the maxim Ae Bıuwoag 
should be understood. Indeed, the maxim should not be regarded as a 
merely theoretical tenet, but rather as an advice that contributes to the 
therapy of the soul and that has important consequences for the life 
of those who follow it. As we shall see (infra, 2.3.1c), this therapeutic 
context does not merely determine the scope and meaning of the 
maxim, but even the way in which it 1s formulated. 


b) One of the most famous aspects of Epicurus’ ethical thinking is 
his disünction between three kinds of desires: natural and necessary, 
natural though not necessary, and neither natural nor necessary (RS 
29; SV 20; cf. Epist. ad Men. 127). The Epicurean sage will especial- 
ly set himself to satisfying the first kind of desires, which are lim- 


7 M. Nussbaum (1986). 

8 See, e.g., Epist. ad Men. 122 (ueXevàv oov yoń...); 124 (ovv&dice...); 131 (ovveBtCew); 
195 (tadta 09v xoi tà voUtotc ovyyevij ueAéva. MEd osavtóv fjuégac xoi vurtög); Epist. ad 
Her. 35-36 and 83; Epist. ad Pyth. 84 and 116; cf. J. Salem (1989), 15-17 on the imagery 
of digestion. 

9 J.E Duvernoy (1984), 176-177. 
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ited? and easily fulfilled, and will completely neglect the third, unlim- 
ited kind, which are only attractive on the basis of vain opinions (xevai 
öö&aı). Most people, on the other hand, erroneously pursue exactly 
these empty and unlimited desires, and as a consequence never cease 
to look ahead, meanwhile postponing their pleasure (SV 14 and 30). 

This distinction between desires, and the concept of limitation that is 
connected with it, is of paramount importance for the interpretation of 
the maxim Aade puboac, as it is on this basis that Epicurus formulated 
his advice. Indeed, those who disregard the maxim and strive for fame, 
try to satisfy an unlimited desire that 1s neither natural nor necessary, 
and will thus depend on the future, whereas those who pursue an 
*unnoticed life’ remain within the limits of nature and are able to 
enjoy the present. This may well be the core of Epicurus’ argument 
concerning the maxim. 


c) No less famous than the trichotomy of desires is Epicurus’ principle 
of rational calculus (ovuuévonow; Epist. ad Men. 130). This principle is 
very clearly expounded in the Letter to Menoeceus. Every choice (aigeots) 
and aversion (pvyn) should be evaluated by the pleasure it gives (129), 
but this evaluation requires comparative reasoning. Even if it is true that 
all pleasure is good as such, one would sometimes prefer pains because 
they will lead to greater pleasures. All pleasure is good but not all 
pleasures are choiceworthy, just as all pain is an evil though not all pain 
is to be avoided (2bzd.). It is no coincidence that this famous principle so 
often returns both in Epicurus’ extant works (RS 8; SV 16 and 71) and 
in later sources (e.g, fr. 158, 439 and 442 Us.). Its importance can hardly 
be overestimated. It leads to what I would call a moral philosophy of 
conditional qualifying, which starts from a few absolute truths (e.g. pleasure 
as the téAoc) that are never questioned!! and for the rest qualifies and 
nuances every statement: “x is to be pursued ıf...”, “y should be avoided 
unless...".? As we shall see, such conditional qualifications appear in 
many of Epicurus’ texts and fragments. 


10 On the fundamental importance of the notion of limit (n&gas or ög0g) in Epicurus’ 
(moral) thinking, see esp. P. De Lacy (1969) and J. Salem (1989), 83-99. 

!! According to Torquatus, Epicurus did not even see the need to prove them by 
elaborate argumentation (Cicero, fin. 1,30). 

1? Whence the paramount importance of ggövnoıs (valued even higher than philos- 
ophy); Epist. ad Men. 132. 

13 A particularly illustrative example of this approach, as K. Algra pointed out to 
me, is to be found in SV 51 (on sexual intercourse). 
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This principle of rational calculus is important for the maxim Aade 
puoac, first because it offers what we may take to be one of its pre- 
suppositions. Epicurus' advice is not based on personal taste but on 
rational arguments. Nor should it be followed on the basis of unrea- 
soned preferences, for the man who acts without comparative judge- 
ment (&veruAovivovóc)'* does not fare better than the one who pursues 
unlimited desires (SV 63; cf. also SV 11). Moreover, the principle of 
calculus also helps to explain why the maxim Aó$e fivooag is not intro- 
duced into the Kögıaı Adon or the Sententiae. Vaticanae. Devoid of any 
context, it should have been understood as absolute and unqualified 
advice that has to be followed under all circumstances. This, of course, 
runs counter to the calculus, which implies that the maxim has its excep- 
tions. 


2.2.2. On the basis of the three foregoing general considerations, the 
maxim Adde Buboac can be interpreted as advice that is both ther- 
apeutic and rationally reflected upon, which cures the soul of some 
of its unlimited desires, but the value of which can always be recon- 
sidered under special circumstances. There is, however, more to the 
advice than this. Traditionally, the maxim is interpreted against the 
background of Epicurus’ social and political philosophy, and is directly 
connected with his doctrine un ztoAveósoto (fr. 8 Us. = Diog. Laert. 
10,119 etc.) and his avoidance of the multitude (fr. 187 Us.). As this inter- 
pretation (albeit somewhat too narrowly) generally makes sense, Epicu- 
rus’ statements on these topics in his extant works can make the rather 
general and formal results obtained so far somewhat more concrete. 
Again, the loss of the first book of IIeoi Biwv, (partly?) devoted 
to a rejection of participation in politics and an attack on tyranny 
(Diog. Laert. 10,119), is regrettable.'? In the preserved Letter to Menoeceus, 


' On the meaning of the term dvenwWoyıoröc, see M. Schofield (1996) (against 
G. Arrighetti (1952) and others). 

15 A somewhat different interpretation has been proposed by M.L. Silvestre (1995), 
137, who regards the second book as a specification of the first one: “Nel I libro Sui generi 
di vita egli dice che il saggio non parteciperà alla vita politica, ma nel II libro specifica il 
senso di tale affermazione: il saggio non eserciterä la tirannide né vivrà alla maniera dei 
cinici. Tra questi due estremi consiste la saggezza e tra questi due estremi si situa anche 
l'ideale dello Stato secondo Epicuro". It is much more likely, however, that the tenets 
developed in the second book should not be interpreted as specifications of the more 
general thesis of book I, and that both books could be read separately, dealing with 
different kinds of lives. Moreover, it makes more sense—both on the basis of content 
and because of the formal criterion of parallelism—to connect, in the passage from 
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on the other hand, nothing is said about politics, nor does one find 
in it the well-defined and fixed tenets that were later reconstructed 
in the doxographic tradition. Epicurus rather provides more general 
criteria that can guide the conduct of his followers, also regarding 
politics. 


a) Interesting information is to be found in the Kúgv Ad&aı and the 
Sententiae Vaticanae. Near the beginning of the former collection, three 
doctrines can be found which are important for our study: 


RS 6 "Evexa tot Oooostv 2E Avdow@nov yw xavà pbow doyxiis xoi paoustac 
ayadov, èE ov äv mote toOto olóc T Å nagaonevdteodoı. 


“In order to get confidence from other men, there was the natural good 
of public office and kingship, from which one 1s sometimes able to reach 
that end.” 


RS 7 ”EvöoEoı xoi xeoífAemrot tives &£povArünoav yevéoðar, thv £& àvOoostov 
édoparsiav otro vouiCovtes megutoujocobat. (ore ei u£v Gopadts 6 vv 
tolovtwv Blog, &xéAopov tO ts Ploewg åyaðóv: ci SE un Gomadic, obx 
Éxovow ov ëvexa &E &oyfic xoà tò Tis PUOEWS oixeiov deéyðnoav. 


“Some men wished to become famous and respected, believing that they 
would thus gain security from other men. Thus if the life of such men is 
secure, they acquired the natural good, but if it is not secure, they do not 
have that for the sake of which they strove from the beginning according 
to what is naturally congenial.” (transl. B. Inwood — L.P. Gerson, strongly 


modified) 


RS 14 Tfjg Gopareiag ts £& vO QMmwV yevouévng uéyor TOS SuVauEL ve EEEDEI- 
otmi xai EÜTTOELA ELLXELVEOTATN yivetar Ñ £x ts Tjovytac xoi £yoorjoeoc 
TOV TOMAGV CopcAEia. 


“Even though security from other people comes to a certain extent by 
means of the power to repel [attacks] and by means of prosperity, the 
purest security is that which comes from a quiet life and withdrawal from 
the many.” (transl. B. Inwood — L.P. Gerson, strongly modified) 


These three doctrines deal with the topic of the Epicurean’s security, 
which, according to Schofield, “supplies the clue to the motivation of 
all his social and political thinking”.'® I wonder whether this topic, of 
paramount importance indeed, has not been misunderstood by many 


Diogenes Laertius (10,119), oùôè moMtevosoðar with ovdé tTugavvetoew as subjects of 
Book I, and oùôè xvvieiv with otdé atwyevoew as subjects of Book II. 
16 M. Schofield (1999), 749; cf. also A. Barigazzi (1983). 
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specialists of Epicurus. The phrase dopakeıa EE avdeanv is tradition- 
ally interpreted as “security against other persons"." I think this inter- 
pretation is problematic for purely linguistic reasons. As far as I can 
see, LSF nowhere acknowledges that this is a possible meaning of the 
preposition £x, and moreover, in Epicurus’ texts, security against oth- 
ers is expressed by the much more common combination of noög or 
xatá with the accusative. I would propose an alternative interpreta- 
tion which to my mind makes better sense of Epicurus’ idiosyncratic 
Greek. I suggest &oqóe 88 &vOooztov does not mean “security against 
others" but “security coming from others", m line with the less ambiguous 
meaning of its counterpart PAaßaı ¿è àvOoonov (Diog. Laert. 10,117), 
which should be understood as “harm coming from others". According 
to this alternative interpretation, the different means to obtain secu- 
rity can be distinguished. Much security, for instance, is to be gained 
through laws and justice, which should be understood as a kind of 
contract aiming at mutual non-interference.? But the Epicurean can 
also reach security through other people, in the first place, of course, 
through friends (cf. SV 34 and 39).? In the three doctrines quoted 
above, the security that is reached through political power, fame, and 
money is ranged under dogyakeıa £& àvüoomnov as well. The reason for 
this is clear: political influence, a good reputation or great wealth can 
contribute to one's popularity among the people, and will thus lead to 
greater security?! 

Itis in this perspective that the three doctrines should be interpreted. 
In RS 6, public office and kingship are regarded as a natural good if 
they provide the security that comes from other people. Similarly, fame 
is considered a possible means to such security in RS 7. Both doctrines 


17 Thus R.D. Hicks in LCL, or B. Inwood — L.P. Gerson (1994), 32. M. Schofield 
(1999), 750 translates “security from men", but adds that ‘from’ is “plainly defensive". 

18 See SV 31 and 72; cf. fr. 135% Us. = Stobaeus, Flor. 3,17,13 (dagg@uev xoóc ot; 
and LSF s.v. dagoém, L4, with the reference to Plato, Prt. 350b). Philodemus uses magá 
with genitive (De piet. col. 75,1-5; Rhet. I, 263, col. xxvi, 34-37 S.). 

19 RS 31-38; much has been written on Epicurus’ philosophy of law and justice; 
see esp. R. Philippson (1910); R. Müller (1974) and (1983); V. Goldschmidt (1977) and 
A. Alberti (1995). 

20 Tt is not necessary in this context to add something more to the rich bibliography 
on the theme of friendship in Epicurean philosophy. Good recent treatments include 
P. Mitsis (1987) and (1988); D.K. O'Connor (1989) and R. Müller (1991), 110-129. 

21 Cf SV 67; Cicero, fin. 1,35 (laudem et caritatem, quae sunt vitae sine metu degendae praesidia 
firmissima) and 1,52. According to Plutarch, Demetr. 34,2, Epicurus used the means which 
he had at his disposal to sustain his followers during the siege of Athens by Demetrius. 
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thus aptly illustrate Epicurus! philosophy of conditional qualifying: neither 
political power nor reputation is good or bad in itself, but they should 
be pursued if they indeed add to one's security (and thus contribute to 
one's pleasure). In that sense, both doctrines are merely an application 
of the rational calculus to the domain of politics. This does not imply, 
however, that these doctrines should be interpreted as advice to strive 
for power or fame. They offer i the first place a criterion for the 
evaluation of the great achievements of famous people from the past.” 
Such achievements can only be praised to the extent that they indeed 
contributed to security and pleasure; otherwise they simply fall short of 
their purpose (cf. infra, 2.3.2.1a). 

The cases in which political power or fame indeed prove to be 
successful means to obtain security are, however, rather exceptional. 
'This appears from AS 14, where the security which comes from a quiet 
and sequestered life 1s preferred to that which comes from other men. 
It is clear that we are close to the maxim ápe fiuboac. An important 
implication of RS 14 is that the maxim should not be connected with 
aopareıa £& avdeanwv but with its opposite. This obviously confirms 
the translation of 28 as “coming from". Indeed, the opposition between 
this doyakeiag tis èE åvõoonrwv yevouévys and 1 èx (!) tig fjovytas xoi 
EXXWENOEWS TOV TOAAM@V dopäreıa makes better sense when dowäkeıa. é& 
Aavdomrnwv is understood as the security that can be obtained through 
other people. 


b) Similar to the three foregoing doctrines, RS 39 and 40 should be 
interpreted against the background of the problem of security. The 
former is about the condition of the man who has made the best 
arrangements for a situation where the confidence that comes from 
external things is lacking (tò un 9aoooóv ano vov ččwðev). In such cases, 
the best strategy consists in making akin to oneself the things that one 
can, while in any case avoiding to make the rest alien to oneself. If this 
turns out to be impossible, one should avoid all contact.? A sequestered 
life thus appears to be the preferable alternative in situations when 
nothing remains of the àoqóAewa 28 àvOoomov, that is, when other 
people are enemies who menace one's security rather than contributing 
(or at least not being harmful) to it. 


22 Of. B. Besnier (2001), 154-155. 
233 K, Algra (1997), 147 most interestingly suggests that we have here “an Epicurean 
equivalent to the conception of concentric circles representing our relative dispositions 
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RS 40 describes the same situation, though from a different perspec- 
tive. This time, one's confidence is based on one's neighbours. Here, the 
Loeb-translation of Hicks (“Those who were best able to provide them- 
selves with the means of security against their neighbours") is particu- 
larly misleading. For uaAıota does not qualify tiv divautw Eoxov but èx 
TOV uogovvtæœv, and èx, as usual, does not mean “against” but “com- 
ing from". The ideal situation 1s the one in which one's security 1s most 
of all based on one's neighbours (and not on fame, power, or money), 
for in that case, one can live pleasantly with the strongest guarantee 
(BeBoudtatov niorwua).?* One should note that the term ÖuogoUvwv is 
not without importance, illustraüng as it does Epicurus! characteristic 
focus on a confined circle of acquaintances, rather than on the scene of 
public life. The same orientation to one's neighbour (6 nAnoiov) returns 
in SV 67, combined with a negative evaluation of servility to the multi- 
tude or to those in power. 


c) More difficult is the following passage from the Sententiae Vaticanae: 
SV 58 "ExAvtéov éavtoUc £x tod neol và &yxoxMa xoi notà Seouwtyetov. 


“They must free themselves from the prison of daily duties and politics.” 


The interpretation of this short saying is hindered by two problems. 
First of all, the meaning of tà éyxvxda is not perfectly clear. Bollack 
interprets the term as the daily worries of private life (based on the 
opposition between èyxýúxua and zouxá),? but the notion of ‘private’ 
is not necessarily a connotation of the term £ywów)a,?* and the xai 
may well be explicative. Secondly, avtovg is in the third person plural. 
According to Bollack, it is used as an alternative to the first person 
plural (was avtovs; cf. KG $455,7), but it is perhaps more likely that we 
are dealing with an excerpt (e.g. from a letter), given the fact that there 


towards our fellow men which is such a prominent feature in the Stoic account of 
otkeiósts as presented by Hierocles”. 

?* For the importance of this guarantee for the future, see SV 33, 34 and 39; cf. 
Cicero, fin. 1,40. 

25 J. Bollack (1975), 522: “A partir de l'opposition qui détache le domaine politique 
(noAtıxd), on voit que tà £yxox)ia désigne les occupations quotidiennes de la vie 
privée". On the other hand, B. Inwood — L.P. Gerson (1994), 39 translate by “general 
education". 

?6 See, e.g., Demosthenes 20,21 and Aristotle, Oec. 2, 1346a7-8; cf. Epicurus, Epist. ad 


Dyth. 85. 
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can probably be found other extracts in the same collection as well (SV 
57 and 61). Presumably, this short phrase was excerpted because of the 
imagery of the term deouwtyetov. If that is true, we lack the context 
in which the saying should be understood. There might have followed 
a qualification, or—perhaps more likely—it should be interpreted as 
an (indirect) advice for certain persons to free themselves from their 
daily political occupations. Such advice would be in line with Epicurus? 
general convictions, but should not be understood as an absolute rule 
that a priori holds for everyone. 


d) In SV 81, finally the problem of security is placed in a broader 
perspective. Epicurus there quite apodictically states that the distur- 
bance of the soul will not be dissolved by the greatest wealth or respect 
from the multitude. Even if the previous analysis of other doctrines and 
sayings has shown that they may (exceptionally) be regarded as good 
means to bring about security Epicurus here insists that this security 
does not entail tranquillity of mind. There may indeed remain all kinds 
of irrational fears that can trouble the soul’s indisturbedness (cf. RS 13). 
In this way, the problem of àoqóAeu, and indirectly the maxim Adde 
pu5oac, too, are placed in a broader perspective: they are one of the 
means, not the only means to reach tranquillity. 


e) In conclusion, Epicurus pursues security as a necessary (though 
not sufficient) condition of his àvaga&(a. In principle, this security 
can be obtained through other people (doyareıa $E avdennwv), for 
instance by means of political power or reputation. Usually, however, 
Epicurus prefers a sequestered life, which also brings security (doyakeıa 
&E fjovy(ac), even of the purest kind (eÜuxgweoróta; RS 14), focused on 
a confined circle of neighbours, and far away from the multitude and 
political life. 


2.3. The maxim Aade Buóoagc in secondary sources 


2.9.1. The maxim itself 


Epicurus’ advice Aóe Bidoag has come down to us without its direct 
context. In our sources, it is nevertheless connected with several doc- 
trines of Epicurus. These connections can help us in reconstructing its 
precise scope and implications. First, however, one should briefly focus 
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on the maxim itself, as several problems concerning the meaning of the 
two words themselves have been raised. 


a) First of all, the verb Aavdavo is transitive and should thus have an 
object. Theoretically, there are two possibilities: xàvrag (the traditional 
interpretation) or a reflexive referring to the subject? (in this case oav- 
tov). The latter alternative has been defended by D. Nardoni, who pro- 
poses to interpret the maxim as "live while remaining unnoticed by 
yourself”. This he considers to be tantamount to vive, securus or “vivi, 
indifferente? ?$ Such an interpretation, however, is far from unproblem- 
atic. 

lo begin with, the maxim was never understood in this way in 
Antiquity. Plutarch, for instance, unambiguously prefers the other alter- 
native?—even though his interpretation of Adbe Bidoag may well be 
biased too. But there are more fundamental objections. Can Aóe Buo- 
cac überhaupt have this meaning of "vivi, indifferente", given the fact 
that Epicurus often underlines the importance of clarity and of using 
the words in their common sensical use?? Is such an interpretation not 
at odds with the rational calculus on which every choice and aversion 
should be based? However, the most important problem of Nardoni’s 
interpretation is its point of departure. He indeed begins by assuming 
a radical opposition between the political commitment of some famous 
Epicureans and the maxim héd_e Bidoas: either these Epicureans have 
abandoned the orthodox position or the maxim becomes uncertain; 
tertium non datur. In that way, Nardoni adopts a position that is much 
less nuanced than that of Epicurus himself, who agreed that there are 
or can be exceptions to the rule. The conclusion can only be that the 
traditional interpretation of the maxim is the correct one. 


b) Recently, CJ. Ruijgh has pointed to another difficulty. In view of 
the general meaning of the maxim, one might have expected a present 
imperative (Advdave Buv) instead of an aorist.*! Ruijgh tries to solve 
this problem by returning to the view of the ancient grammarians: 
“D’après l'analyse des grammairiens grecs, l'expression Adbe Bidcas 


27 W.W. Goodwin (1965), 353. 

28 D, Nardoni (1977). 

29 De lat. viv. 1128C: ei Aadetv éBovAeto vovc dvrag; cf. 1129 BC. 

30 Epist. ad Her. 37; 38; 67; 70 and 72; Diog. Laert. 10,31 (= fr. 36 Us.). 

3! The aorist participle Budoac is clearly caused by attraction of Adde, and not vice 
versa (pace J. Borovskij (1994), 179). 
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vise au moment futur où l'on pourrait constater qu'un homme £Aae 
pu5oac ‘a vécu en cachette"".? Consequently, the precise meaning of 
the maxim should be reconstructed as sic vive ut nemo sentiat te vixisse 
(Erasmus). But against this interpretation, too, objections can be rais- 
ed. 

For one could wonder why an Epicurean should take care that he 
now lives in such a way that later generations will be able to say about 
him: ode Prowoas. This orientation towards the more remote future 
is clearly at odds with Epicurus! famous doctrine about death, which 
makes any concern for what people do or do not think about you after 
death in principle irrelevant (RS 2). Epicurus! advice to ‘live unnoticed’ 
should contribute to one's security in the present; it concerns contem- 
poraries rather than future generations. 

But in which way, then, should Ruijgh's problem be solved? The eas- 
lest solution is to return to the old suggestion of H. Usener, according 
to whom the maxim should be traced back to one of Epicurus’ letters.?* 
This interpretation explains the aorist imperative, since the advice is 
then directed to only one person. No doubt many other Epicureans 
might follow this personal advice as well, but then one cannot make 1t 
an absolute rule. 

Even 1f the advice was not given in a personal letter, a parallel case 
such as yvödı oavtov, which was written on the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi and was thus meant for everyone, shows that the aorist impera- 
tive need not be problematic. The exhortation to ‘know oneself" can be 
regarded as advice that 1s directed to every individual person. Every 
visitor of the Delphic shrine may understand that he is personally 
addressed by the god.” Similarly, Aade Bıwoag can be regarded as an 
appeal to every individual. One should note that such an individual 
appeal fits in very well with the personal approach that was character- 
istic of Epicurus! Seelenheilung.? 


c) This context of Seelenheilung also helps to explain the extreme brevity 
of the maxim. Indeed, such concise maxims have the considerable ped- 


32 CJ. Ruijgh (2000), 327. 

3 CJ. Ruijgh (2000), 328 and 347; cf. also the translation of C. Diano (1967), 182: 
“Vis de facon que personne ne s’apergoive que tu as été au monde”. 

3* H. Usener (1881), Lxm-Lxıv and 326; cf. H. Steckel (1968), 592. 

35 Cf. Plutarch, De E 392A: 6 pév yao Bed Éxaovov ýuðv èvraðða xoootóvra. oiov 
&ozaCóuevoc TEODAYogEVEL TO yvObt oavtóv; cf. also Plato, Chrm. 164de. 

36 M. Nussbaum (1986), 41-43. 
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agogical advantage of easily taking root in the mind of the student. 
Moreover, they possess a certain rhetorical power which directly strikes 
the hearer.” In this particular case, the maxim Aade Buooac becomes 
even more effective because of its complex relation to carlier think- 
ing. Indeed, it formally refers to traditional gnomic phrases such as 
undév dyav or yvàt oavtóv.” This formal continuity, however, is com- 
bined with a much more radical discontinuity with regard to content.’ 
In a traditional and commonly shared perspective, it is the criminal 
who wishes to hide himself, whereas the just person has no need to 
do so. Epicurus adopts exactly the opposite position: his advice is not 
addressed to the criminal, who can never be sure of remaining unno- 
ticed (RS 35 = SV 6; fr. 532 Us. = Plutarch, Non posse 1090CD and 
Seneca, epist. 97,13), but to the good person. Such a radical departure 
from traditional opinions— while retaining their formal phrasing— was 
no doubt highly offensive and provocative, but also added even more to 
the efficiency of the maxim, as it throws the Epicurean back upon the 
circle that best supported his arduous process of Seelenheilung, that is, the 
company of like-minded friends. 


2.9.2. The maxim in its broader context 


2.3.2.1. Although the secondary sources have transmitted the phrase 
Nabe Biwoas without any context, in some of them the maxim is con- 
nected with other doctrines of Epicurus. Such connections provide 
interesting information about the way in which the maxim was under- 
stood in Antiquity and hence about the meaning and scope it could 
have had. Themistius associates the maxim with Epicurus’ doctrine that 
man is not by nature a social being (or. 26, 324a). The latter doctrine is 
attested in other sources as well, and was defended by Epicurus in all 
its radicalness: he even denied that parental love for children should be 
regarded as natural,'! a doctrine which provoked the indignant reaction 


37 Cf. Seneca, epist. 94,27—28 and 43; I. Hadot (1969), 16-17. 

38 K, Freeman (1938), 162. 

39 Epicurus more than once adopts traditional material while reformulating it in a 
more elegant and pointed way; e.g. AS 17; SV 9 and 68; D. Clay (1972) and (19833), 77- 
79. Sometimes, traditional thinking is given a completely new turn (see e.g. the remarks 
of T. Gargiulo (1982) on fr. 409 Us. = Athenaeus, 12,546f). 

40 See, e.g, fr. 529, 540, 580 and 581 Us.; on Epictetus, 1,23,1 (= fr. 525 Us.), see 
R. Miller (1974), 37 and J.M. Rist (1980), 123, n. 17. 

#1 See, e.g., Epictetus, 1,23,3-10 (= fr. 525 Us.); Plutarch, De am. prol. 495A (= fr. 527 
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of Plutarch.? Now the close connection between the maxim Aáe Pro- 
cac and Epicurus’ view of human beings should be understood against 
the background of Themistius own Aristotelianism. In such an Aris- 
totelian perspective, the social nature of human beings directly implies 
political commitment (Themistius was himself politically active). In that 
sense, the association of Aade Biwoas with the opposite view of man 
shows that Themistius’ interpretation of the maxim has especially polit- 
ical implications, and that he connects Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unno- 
ticed’ primarily with his tenet of un moditevoeotan. 


a) Many secondary sources tell us that Epicurus strongly advised 
against participation in politics. Often, they offer this information apo- 
dictically and without any nuance, in a way that disqualifies them as 
reliable sources for Epicurus! exact position. Such passages frequently 
contain polemical misrepresentations or doxographical generalisations, 
and tell us more about the presuppositions of their authors, who usually 
belonged to the aristocratic upper-class and were themselves engaged 
in politics, than about the view of Epicurus. At best, they contain a 
half-truth, which amounts to a whole lie. 

Epicurus would not merely have dissuaded someone from partici- 
pation in political life, but he would have also adopted a very critical 
attitude towards statesmen and legislators of the present and the past. 
According to Plutarch, he “mentioned politicians merely to Jeer at them 
and belittle their fame" (Adv. Colot. 1127A; cf. frs. 558—560 Us.; Cicero, 
rep. 1,1 and 1,3). Such a conclusion, however, 1s highly biased and condi- 
tioned by Plutarch’s polemical aims. Epicurus! position towards politi- 
cians probably comprised two components. As has already appeared 
from RS 6 (c£. supra, 2.2.2a), politicians can be praised to the extent 
that their efforts indeed contribute to their own security and pleasure. 
Torquatus elaborates the same argument in the first book of Cicero's 
De finibus: the heroic accomplishments of the famous politicians of the 
past should not be ascribed to their love for virtue, but instead provide 
evidence of their sound insight into their own personal advantage and 
their capacity to apply a rational calculus of pleasure and pain (1,34—36). 


Us); Adv. Colot. 1123A and Cicero, Att. 7,2,4 (= fr. 528 Us.); cf. also Plutarch, Non posse 
1100D. 

#2 That Plutarch's De amore prolis should be interpreted as an anti-Epicurean polemic 
was shown by A. Barigazzi (1994); cf. also the more detailed analysis of G. Roskam 
(forthcoming). 
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Other poliücians (or the same in other contexts?) were indeed ridiculed 
by Epicurus for enduring pains that contributed nothing at all to their 
pleasure. This negative component is important in the context of Epi- 
curus’ Seelenheilung, as it neutralizes the possible attractivity which tra- 
ditional examples can have for an Epicurean student. One should not 
bother about such famous examples, which are not worthy of imita- 
tion, but instead try to emulate the example of those who base their 
decisions on Epicurean principles. New examples take the place of tra- 
ditional ones: be a second Epicurus rather than a second Alexander.? 
In that sense, even the second, negative component of Epicurus’ posi- 
tion towards politicians also has a positive aspect. This 1s completely 
omitted by Plutarch, who confines himself to those aspects that serve 
his polemical attack against Colotes.“ In this case too, the conclusions 
that he bases on his polemical half-truth turn out to be little more than 
a complete lie. 


b) Some sources do not merely refer to Epicurus! doctrine of un noAu- 
tevoeotat, but also mention his arguments. In Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus, 
for instance, the argument is given that Epicurus avoided politics as 
harming and ruining blessedness (og PAGBHV xai ovyyvoL Tot naxaglov; 
20,3 = fr. 552 Us.). According to Diogenes Laertius (10,117 = fr. 536 
Us.; cf. Cicero, fm. 1,67; Seneca, epist. 14,10 and 105, 1—4), such BAd- 
pou èE avdomnwv (here as well: coming from other people) are the result 
of either hatred (wioog), envy (pddovos), or contempt (Ratapgövnong). In 
the domain of politics, one could in the first place think of envy (cf. 
Philodemus, Rhet. II, 158, fr. xix, 6-148. = fr. 552 Us.). In any case, it 
is clear that in this perspective, Ade fwoac should not be interpreted 
as an attempt to obtain doparsıa 8E Avdownwv, but as an attempt to 
avoid Pápar £& àvOoonov. This confirms and completes the conclu- 
sions reached thus far. Furthermore, as Cicero tells us, since Epicurus 
gave precepts in order to avoid hatred and envy (fin. 2,84 = fr. 538 Us.), 
the maxim can easily be interpreted as one of these. 

In other sources, Epicurus’ position towards politics is connected 
with the importance of limitation. Indeed, it is on such a limitation, 
rather than on political power and offices, that happiness is based 
(Plutarch, De aud. poet. 37A = fr. 548 Us.), and a man who does not 


43 Cf. V. Buchheit (1971); on Alexander as a negative example, see also J. Salem 


(1989), 65-70. 
** See also G. Roskam (2005b), 358—359. 
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understand this will never be happy, “even if he is master of the whole 
world" (Seneca, epist. 9,20 — fr. 474 Us.; cf. Cicero, fin. 1,51 and 1,59). 
Again, the politician turns out to pursue desires which are neither 
natural nor necessary and which make him depend upon the future. 
In that sense, Ace Bidoag can also be interpreted as an attempt to 
avoid the tyranny of time (cf. Stobaeus, Flor. 3,16,29 = fr. 204 Us. and 
Cicero, fin. 1,60) and the dependence upon other people (SV 67), in 
order to reach the true freedom that is based on self-sufficiency (SV 77; 
cf. Philodemus, TIgaynareiau, col. xxx, 5-8 = fr. 196 Us.). 

Different arguments against participation in politics are proposed at 
the outset of Cicero's Republic. First of all, politics entails arduous efforts 
(labores) and can even involve peril to the politician's life (1,4). Secondly, 
one could easily recall the misfortune of many famous statesmen, who 
were often wronged by their own people (as was the case, e.g., with 
Miltiades and Themistocles; 1,4—5). Again, the traditional examples are 
neutralised: the great heroes of the past may have reached a great 
reputation, to be sure, but were nonetheless unhappy. Finally, most 
politicians are unworthy fellows whose company is better avoided, as 
it might damage one's own reputation and as it can lead to dangerous 
conflicts, certainly if the base mob is involved (1,9) This argument 
is derived from actual political praxis, which is far from rosy The 
emphasis on the harsh reality of political life can be understood as an 
antidotum against some of the great traditional ideals that urged one 
on to participation in public life. State and law are demythologised as 
the work of man,“ who is not himself a social being by nature (supra, 
2.3.2.1). Even to xaAöv, the ideal par excellence of the true politician,” 
is only an empty name (fr. 511 Us. = Cicero, Tusc. 5,73; 5,119 etc.) which 
needs reinterpretation and redefinition in order to be meaningful in an 
Epicurean perspective.*? 

Finally, Plutarch refers to Epicurus and his followers as to those who 
say that the crown of an untroubled condition is incomparable to great 
leadership (tov tig &vaoga&(ac otépavov cobuPANTOV civar tañs uevyod.ouc 
fiyeuoviouc; Adv. Colot. 1125C = fr. 556 Us.). This is an interesting frag- 


4 Cf. D. Puliga (1983), 257. 

46 R, Müller (1988), 124. 

47 Aristotle, EE 1, 1216a23-27; cf. later Plutarch, An seni 786D and Praec. ger. reip. 
799A; G. Roskam (2004/5). 

^9 Cf. also Cicero, fin. 2,48 and Epictetus, 2,22,21 — fr. 513 Us. Such reinterpretations 
can be found in Seneca, epist. 2,6 (= fr. 475 Us.) and in Epist. ad Men. 132; RS 5 = SV 5; 
on the latter passages see A. Long (1986), 302-304. 
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ment in that it introduces a positive alternative. There appears to be 
an ideal that is far superior to the advantages that can be obtained 
through politics,” and which can also be expressed by more positive 
terms such as fjovyía, oxoAn and daotwvn, or otium, quies and tranquilli- 
tas (fr. 426 Us.). Furthermore, this fragment illustrates once again one 
of the ways in which Epicurus tries to neutralise traditional and pop- 
ular morality. Even if striving for crowns normally falls within the cat- 
egory of desires that are neither natural nor necessary (cf. scholion on 
RS 29), the pursuit of a symbolic crown of àtagağia can of course be 
recommended in an Epicurean perspective. Traditional opinions about 
what 1s worthy of being pursued are given an interesting turn. Epicu- 
rus replaces common ideals by a positive alternative that yields much 
better results. 


c) These theoretical arguments should suffice to keep the followers of 
Epicurus in their Garden. But Epicurus also tried to persuade politi- 
cians who had entered public life to withdraw from it again (cf. Cicero, 
rep. 1,3: ut eos etiam revocent qui iam processerint). One could assume, of 
course, that he used basically the same arguments. Yet, the scanty frag- 
ments that remain from his correspondence give a somewhat different 
picture, by showing that Epicurus’ arguments are more concrete and 
adapted to the individual nature of his addressee. 

Important in this respect are two fragments from a letter to Idome- 
neus, both preserved in Seneca.” In the first one (epist. 22,5-6 = fr. 133 
Us), Epicurus advises Idomeneus to flee as fast as he can, before he 
loses the freedom to withdraw, but he immediately adds that he should 
wait for the xatgdc. It is clear that this fragment is best understood 
against the background of Epicurus’ negative attitude towards partic- 
ipation in politics. Quite remarkably, however, it does not offer theo- 
retical arguments why Idomeneus should abandon public life, but prac- 


^9 Cf. the more general perspective of fr. 457 Us. (= Porphyry, Ad Marc. 31, 294.57 
Nauck). 

50 A third fragment is only indirectly relevant. According to Plutarch (Adv. Colot. 
1127D = fr 134 Us), Epicurus advised Idomeneus “not to live as a slave of vóuot 
and óta, as long as they refrain from making trouble through a blow administered 
by his neighbour". I completely agree with R. Westman (1955), 189-192 that vouor 
should here not be interpreted as ‘laws’ (which is suggested by Plutarch), but rather as 
‘customs’, and that óta refer to the ‘opinions’ of other people. The fragment thus 
deals with the problem of security, or more precisely with the avoidance of PAaßaı à& 
avi eamwv. 
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tical advice as to how he should do this. This illustrates an important 
aspect of Epicurus’ Seelenheilung: he does not confine himself to abstract 
theoretical advice, but also adds concrete instruction regarding how 
Idomeneus should act. At the same time, however, his concrete direc- 
tions remain sufficiently general to avold too pedantic of an approach: 
the final Judgement of what will be the right moment remains entirely 
the task of Idomeneus himself. In passing, one can finally note that Epi- 
curus' practical instruction again qualifies his negative position regard- 
ing participation in public life: Idomeneus should not take impulsive or 
hasty decisions; if he indeed abandons politics, it should be in a rational 
and well-considered way. 

The second passage, which probably offers a literal quotation, de- 
serves to be fully quoted: 


epist. 21,3 = fr. 132 Us. Si gloria tangeris, notiorem te epistulae meae facient quam omnia 
isla, quae colis et propter quae coleris. 


“If you are attracted by fame, my letters will make you more renowned 
than all the things which you cherish and which make you cherished." 
(transl. R.M. Gummere) 


This is Epicurean Seelenheilung at its best. First of all, the statement 
presupposes a theoretical argumentation that is not, however, made 
explicit. Epicurus here prefers to come straight to the point. At the 
same time, he takes into account the individual nature of his addressee. 
Realising that he is not talking to an Epicurean sage but to someone 
who may still be attracted by vain desires, he shows that even these 
desires can better be fulfilled in his perspective. In that way, Epicurus 
in this fragment appears as a true friend in the most Epicurean sense 
of the word. He frees Idomeneus from unnecessary troubles and offers 
in one letter more than his friend could hope to reach in the rest of his 
life. No wonder Epicurus could count his friends by whole cities (Diog. 
Laert. 10,9). 


d) Up to this point, the discussion of the secondary sources on Epicurus? 
political philosophy focused on Epicurus’ advice not to participate in 
politics and his arguments in favour of non-participation. However, it 1s 
also necessary to provide some important qualifications. 

First of all, Epicurus’ dissuasion from engaging in politics does not 
imply that one should completely ignore the xóAug and its institutions. 
The Garden is not situated somewhere in the uninhabited wilderness, 
as Plutarch, polemical as ever, suggests (Adv. Colot. 1115A), but on the 
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outskirts of the town,” and the laws and institutions of the city can 
be important for the Epicurean philosopher, who can, for instance, 
serve as a juror (Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 576 Us.). Moreover, as has 
been demonstrated convincingly, Epicurus himself took into account 
the legislation of Athens while making his testament.” 

Secondly Epicurus’ preference for an ‘unnoticed life’ does not ex- 
clude all interest in political life. His close contacts with influential 
politicians such as Idomeneus and Mithres are well known, and the fact 
that he was well informed about the presence of the Stoics Persaeus 
and Philonides at the court of Antigonus (Diog. Laert. 7,9 = fr. 119 Us.) 
proves that he attentively followed the course of political events.” 

Most importantly, as could be expected on the basis of the hedonistic 
calculus, Epicurus agreed that there could be exceptional cases in which 
one should engage in politics. This means that, in a political context 
at least, Aade Duboag is not a priori a rule for everybody.’* Epicurus’ 
doctrine on this point was aptly summarised by Seneca: non accedet ad 
rem publicam. sapiens, nisi st quid intervenerit (dial. 8,3,2 = fr. 9 Us.). This 
famous formulation is rather general, of course, and is to an important 
extent conditioned by its Stoic counterpart (accedet ad rem publicam, nisi si 
quid impedierit; ibid. = SVF 1,271). Nevertheless, similar expressions can 
be found in Cicero (rep. 1,10 and 1,11) and Plutarch (Ado. Colot. 1125C 
= fr. 554 Us.: Aéyew det mc dorota tò ts PLOEWS TEAOG ovvrnorjost xai 
MHS tig Ex@v sivo u xoóosiow èE oxic èni tàs vv TANVI@V AExäg). 
One should note that the latter passage, which according to Plutarch is 
a verbatim quotation, offers one more beautiful illustration of Epicurus? 
qualifying philosophy. Both the positive and negative poles are qualified 
in this case: the term detota leaves open the possibility that politics is 
a way to the final end of nature (though not the best way), and the 
restriction &xov makes perfectly clear that there can be exceptions to 
the general rule. 


5! R.E. Wycherley (1959) and M.L. Clarke (1973). Cf also A. Long (1986), 316, 
according to whom the location of the Garden “symbolizes the relation of Epicurus 
to his own society [...]—just outside the formal boundary, but sufficiently close to have 
contact and influence". 

52 M. Leiwo — P. Remes (1999). 

53 C£. H. Steckel (1968), 591-592 and M.L. Silvestre (1995). Epicurus also wrote 
letters IIoóc rovc ueyáAovc (fr 104 Us. = Philodemus, De piet. col. 37,23-25), but 
unfortunately nothing is known about their content. 

54 Pace K. Freeman (1938), 162. 
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The Epicurean philosopher, then, can enter political life si quid inter- 
venerit. Is it possible to be more concrete than this? Fowler thinks of 
extreme political circumstances that require political action in order to, 
for example, protect an Epicurean community from destruction? or kill 
a tyrant." Griffin thinks that a breakdown of true justice may motivate 
the Epicurean to enter political life.” Besnier argues that Epicureans 
will engage in politics when circumstances require changing the laws? 
(cf. RS 37 and 38) and Asmis more generally believes that they inter- 
vene in politics in order to help preserve the political stability they need 
for their personal happiness. Even though such motivations are not 
at odds with Epicurus’ thinking, it is probably not a coincidence that 
they never appear in our sources. Epicurus himself never faced such a 
problem, as the laws of the xóAetg of his day offered more than sufh- 
cient security to anyone who preferred to lead a sequestered life. More- 
over, the circumstances that would force an Epicurean to be politically 
active should be particularly extreme, for even if a law proves to be 
bad, an application of the hedonistic calculus will show that 1t usually 
entails much less trouble to live under bad laws than to try to change 
them.9* In short, it is rather unlikely that the proviso nis? si quid inter- 
venerit refers in the first place to extreme political circumstances and 
emergency actions. 

On the basis of a passage from Plutarch’s Life of Brutus, D. Sedley‘? 
suggested that later Epicureans such as Cassius could defend the view 
that the Epicurean sage can on special occasions be driven ‘by an over- 


5 D.P. Fowler (1989), 127. 

56 D.P. Fowler (1989), 128. 

57 M. Griffin (1989), 30; cf. also 33. 

58 B. Besnier (2001), 148. Cf. also K. Bringmann in A. Long (1986), 321-322. 

59 E. Asmis (2001), 118. 

60 Cf. WJ. Earle (1988), 101; cf. also infra 4.2.4a on Philodemus, Rhet. I, 259, col. xxiv, 
33-39 S. 

9! Brut. 12,3: &xtl xoi vOv AAMwv Eraigwv 6 Beottos Xvoar0Xuóv te magéhime TOV 
"Ezwxotostov «oi Pawvıov égaoti]v Katwvos, Sti TOEEMBEV AUTOIC TOLAUTNV TIA xoxo 
TEooPaddvtos Ev TH ÖLaAEyEodaL xoi ovuqu.ocoqeiv zeigav, 6 u&v Pamvıog ANEXELVATO 
xeloov eivai uovaoyíac nagavöuov móAeuov EupVAov, ó 6$ Xrar0Xuoc Epn TO coqó 
xal votv Éyovu da PAUAOUG xai avortous »xwóvvebeww xoi Tagatteodar un xaðńxev 
(“Besides, Brutus also passed by, among his other friends, Statilius the Epicurean and 
Favonius the devoted follower of Cato. The reason was that some time before he had 
put them to a very similar test by the round-about method of a philosophical discussion, 
when Favonius had answered that civil war was worse than illegal monarchy; and 
Statilius had declared that it did not become a wise and sensible man to be thrown 
into turmoil and peril for the sake of feeble and foolish folk."; transl. B. Perrin). 


62 (1997), 46-47. 
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riding sense of obligation to their non-philosophical fellow-citizens’. 
Now Sedley 1s perfectly right in his contention that such a motivation 
is not necessarily opposed to the hedonistic calculus, since the moral 
satisfaction that such an exceptional decision entails brings ‘a sufh- 
ciently great pleasure to counterbalance the pain brought on by polit- 
ical anxieties’. To the extent, however, that his suggestion presupposes 
the motivating force of political emergency situations, it 1s open to the 
same objections as that of Fowler, Griffin, Besnier, and Asmis. Further- 
more, even if Sedley is right, this understanding of si quid intervenerit only 
applies to later generations, not to Epicurus himself. I am doubtful, 
however, whether it could be attributed even to later Epicureans. Sedley 
himself admits that the evidence for his suggestion is ‘scanty at best’.® 
It is not surprising that Statilius the Epicurean rejects such a motiva- 
tion, and it 1s important to note that no parallels can be found in other 
contemporary Epicureans such as Philodemus. I regard it as much 
more likely that Brutus posed his philosophical problem in very gen- 
eral terms, which were not directly connected with a specific Epicurean 
point of view (cf. the term xadnxeıv), because they were addressed to all 
participants in the dialectical process (cf. ovuquAoooqeiv). Statilius then 
merely provided his own answer in line with the orthodox Epicurean 
doctrine of abstention from political participation.“ 

There are only two passages in the sources that provide additional 
information. The first one is again to be found in Plutarch: 


008" "Exixoveos oleraı detv TjovyáGev, GAKG tH MvoEL xofjotau xoAuevou£- 
vous xai TEUCOOVTAG TA ZXOLVE TOUS PLAOTIUOVG xai PUOddEOUG, oc UGAAOV 
br Angayunoo'vng tagdtteoVaL xoi xaxotodat mepuxdtas, àv dv óo£yov- 


Tat ur] Tuyxavoou. (De trang. an. 465F-466A = fr. 555 Us.) 


“Not even Epicurus believes that men who are eager for honour and 
glory should lead an inactive life, but that they should fulfil their natures 
by engaging in politics and entering public life, on the ground that, 
because of their natural dispositions, they are more likely to be disturbed 
and harmed by inactivity if they do not obtain what they desire.” (transl. 
W.C. Helmbold) 


This doctrine is given in the context of a polemical attack on Dem- 
ocritus,? which explains why Plutarch uniquely presents the nuances of 
Epicurus’ position. Indeed, the Epicurean doctrine is not given for its 


55 (1997), 47- 
6t Of. also M. Griffin (1989), 29. 
65 See A. Barigazzi (1962) and G. Roskam (2005b), 362-363. 
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own sake, nor is it approved by Plutarch (466A), but it merely functions 
as an a fortiori-argument that further isolates Democritus.” 

Nonetheless, Plutarch at first sight offers interesüng information 
about the kind of exceptions Epicurus had in mind. In this case, the 
motivation to participate in public life is not an external political situa- 
tion but one's own nature: a man should engage in politics if he is eager 
for honour and fame, as in this case, inactivity would prevent him from 
fulfilling his desires and thus throw him into confusion." It is clear that 
his decision is a mere consequence of the hedonistic calculus. An impor- 
tant key to a correct understanding of this fragment concerns Epicurus' 
doctrine that all desires which bring no pain if they remain unfulfilled, 
are not necessary (RS 26). But in the case of the quUióuu ot and qUAó6080t 
of this fragment, the fact that the desires remain unfulfilled does lead to 
pain. In such a case, the desire to enter political life could presumably 
be regarded as a necessary desire. If that is indeed true, this implies that 
the general distinction between different desires cannot be concretised 
without qualification, and thus that the scholion on RS 29 is too apo- 
dictic. Desires may be unnecessary for the great majority, but de facto 
necessary for a small minority. 

There is, however, something more to be said about this complex 
passage, which may question the conclusions obtained thus far. The 
fact that Plutarch has preserved the nuances of Epicurus’ position need 
not imply that his presentation is completely unbiased. First of all, we 
do not know in which context Epicurus proposed this argument—one 
may merely interpret it as a hypothetical concession, which he regarded 
as irrelevant for normal people.“ More importantly, Plutarch may well 
have omitted other restrictions or qualifications which did not suit his 
polemical purpose. It is unlikely that Epicurus would have advised 
all his ambitious students to enter into political life. The fragments 
of his letter to Idomeneus rather show that he merely adapted his 
therapeutic arguments to their nature, while maintaining his advise 
to withdraw (cf. supra 2.3.2.1c). Who, then, are these quióuuov and 
@tAddoEou who should engage in politics? Are they Epicurean students 
with particularly recalcitrant natures (cf. Seneca, epist. 52,4 = fr. 192 
Us.)? But even these can be forced, as it were, into virtue (ibid.). Are 
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67 See also the parallel passage in Lactantius, inst. 3,17,6 (= fr. 557 Us.), with A. Grilli 
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they other people who did not belong to Epicurus! school? But they 
appear to be able to correctly apply the hedonistic calculus. Perhaps 
Plutarch vaguely alludes to the typically Epicurean evaluation of the 
great statesmen of the past, who can be praised if their achievements 
were the result of a rational calculus of benefits (supra 2.3.2.1a), and 
adapts this argument in order to make it fit better his own polemical 
thesis, brought forward against Democritus, that inactivity itself for 
some people often leads to discontent (465E). If that 1s indeed true, 
Plutarch's presentation 1s misleading to the extent that 1t replaces the 
basically descriptive perspective of Epicurus by a normative one (cf. 
neorgenönevog in 466A).9 The implication of this conclusion is that the 
passage is to a certain extent disqualified as a reliable source for the 
concrete meaning of Seneca’s general phrase nisi si quid intervenerit. 

There is, however, a second fragment that may clarify Seneca’s 
words. According to Diogenes Laertius, the Epicurean sage will pay 
court to a king when the occasion is appropriate (10,120 = fr. 577 Us.: 
uóvaoyov Ev xo1e@ Beganevoeıv). Since this short tenet has been inter- 
preted in various ways, there 1s the danger of explaining obscurum per 
obscurius. Gigante and Dorandi argue that Epicurus favours monarchy 
as the best political constitution (as it is the one that can best be recon- 
ciled with his political advice 4&2 Bıwoos) and that the Epicurean sage 
can earn money by advising kings." Their interpretation, which con- 
nects the fragments 577 and 567 Us. (7 Diog. Laert. 10,120), 1s weak- 
ened by the unnecessary emendation eozoorjoavra instead of Anogr- 
oavta. The interpretation proposed by Fowler is more nuanced. While 
agreeing with Gigante and Dorandi that Epicurus had a certain prefer- 
ence for monarchy, he underlines, correctly to my mind, that this only 
holds for the non-ideal circumstances of political reality. If everyone was 
an Epicurean, there would be no need of kings (or laws), but as things 
are, “monarchy might be the easiest system to live with, and if circum- 
stances required action—the second concession—it might well be right 
uóvagyov Ev xoioà Begamevetv”’.”! 

The question remains, however, whether so much emphasis should 
be put on the term uövaeyxov. Schofield rightly insists that there is no 
good evidence that Epicurus expressed his opinion on the comparative 
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merits of the different constitutions.” Perhaps the question was of no 
great importance to him. In any case, the sage will pay court to influ- 
ential statesmen (such as Idomeneus or Mithres) no less than to kings. 
Accordingly, the interpretation of the scope and meaning of the doc- 
trine should not rest primarily on the term uóvaoyov, but rather on év 
HALO. 

It is not easy, however, to make this fairly general expression v xou- 
oğ more concrete. Under which circumstances should the Epicurean 
philosopher pay court to a king or another powerful politician? There 
is a concrete example that may be helpful here, namely, Epicurus! own 
decision to approach the king (after he had been slandered by Timo- 
crates; cf. Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1126C) by means of some followers. ‘This 
shows that Diogenes’ èv xotg@ need not refer to extreme emergency 
situations that affect the whole state. They rather refer to particular 
contingencies that are important for an individual Epicurean or for his 
community. 

This conclusion probably holds for any kind of political commitment 
on the part of the Epicurean philosopher. One may add that, in such 
cases, the Epicurean's short participation in politics can contribute to 
his pleasure, not only in the long term (when he has succeeded in 
reaching his political goal), but even during his commitment itself. This 
can be inferred from Epist. ad Men. 131, where Epicurus argues that 
habituation to a simple way of living places man in a better condi- 
tion for moments of extravagance.” If one applies this argument to the 
domain of politics, one could conclude that an Epicurean can better 
enjoy occasional moments of political activity if he is normally habit- 
uated to a sequestered life. T'his helps to explain the great enthusi- 
asm at Metrodorus’ successful attempt to free Mithres from prison— 
another example of a particular wougóg that is primarily relevant for 
the Epicureans themselves, rather than for the whole state. Plutarch 
twice refers to Epicurus’ glorification of Metrodorus’ success in very 
sarcastic terms (Non posse 1097B and Adv. Colot. 1126EF = fr. 194 Us). 
Such polemical reactions can be understood from the perspective of 
the author who wrote the Lives of so many important statesmen. But 
this does not alter the fact that the pleasures which Metrodorus enjoyed 
at that occasion and which he shared with his friends were genuine and 
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intense. This confrontation of Plutarch and Metrodorus merely shows 
that both thinkers belonged to two different worlds, which were sep- 
arated by a gap that perhaps made any further discussion useless in 
advance. 


2.3.2.2. The previous analyses have shown that the maxim Aade Bidoas 
had an important political aspect. Its relevance, however, extends to 
other domains as well. According to Plutarch (De tuenda 135CD = fr. 8 
Us), Epicurus and his followers avoided “every activity that implied 
ambition” (ndong quiougutav Exovong ngdgewg). As was the case with 
Themistius’ interpretation of the maxim discussed earlier (supra, 2.3.2.1), 
one should note that this presentation of Epicurus! views should pri- 
marily be understood against Plutarch's own philosophical background, 
since it is Plutarch who is preoccupied with the problem of quiougyía.7* 
In Epicurus’ extant works, the term quiougyíta never appears. He rather 
uses terms such as óo&oxonía (fr. 120 Us.) and Evöo&og or negißkentog 
(RS 7; cf. SV 81 and fr. [21.4] ?Arr.). Nevertheless, the question remains 
whether the maxim Aade Buboac can be understood as a piece of advice 
to abandon all striving for honour. As usual, Epicurus’ position proves 
to be more nuanced. 


a) In general, Epicurus agrees that fame can lead to some pleasures at 
least (tıvag Nöovag; Plutarch, Non posse 1099F—1100A = fr. 549 Us.; cf. 
also the parallel position on a bad reputation in fr. 550 Us.) and that 
it can contribute to one's security (Cicero, fin. 1,34-35 and 52-53; cf. 
RS 7). On the other hand, he denies that it can cure disturbance of 
the soul (SV 81) and adds that it can sometimes even offer more pain 
than pleasure (Cicero, Tusc. 5,103 = fr. 586 Us.). On this point as well, 
Epicurus avoided apodictic and generalising conclusions, although it is 
safe to say that in general, he was rather negative about actively striving 
for great fame. This, in any case, appears from two further fragments. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (10,120 — fr. 573 Us.), the Epicurean 
sage will work towards a good reputation, but only insofar as not to be 
contemned. This restricüon has a double purpose: security and limita- 
tion. The Epicurean should avoid being contemned because contempt 
can lead to PAaßau ¿E àvóoonov (Diog. Laert. 10,117 = fr. 536 Us.). In 
that sense, the restriction derives its raison d'étre from Epicurus’ concern 
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for security. At the same time, 1t introduces considerable limitations, as 
it practically rules out all active striving for great fame. In this light, 
Plutarch’s claim that Epicurus was himself eager for renown (Non posse 
1100A—C and De lat. viv. 1128 BC) appears as a polemical and malicious 
misrepresentation. 

This conclusion is confirmed by one of the Vatican Sayings, which 
deserves to be quoted in full: 


SV 64 "AxoXovÜOsiv dei tov nagà TOV GAAMV Éxawov aùtóuatov, Huds ÖE yevé- 
opa xoi thv NU@v latgeiav. 


“Praise from other men must come of its own accord; but we must be 
concerned with healing ourselves." (transl. B. Inwood — L.P Gerson, 
slightly modified) 


In this passage, Epicurus places the problem of striving for a good 
reputation in its right perspective. What really matters is not pleasing 
the multitude (fr. 187 Us.; cf. also fr. 209 and 489 Us), but—once 
again—the process of Seelenheilung. In such a context, Epicurus prefers 
personal conversation to contacts with the multitude, as appears from a 
fragment of one of his letters: haec ego non multis, sed tibi; satis enim magnum 
alter alteri theatrum sumus (Seneca, epist. 7,11 — fr. 208 Us.). 

However, what if such praise indeed follows of its own accord? This 
fragment suggests that the Epicurean will gratefully accept the honours 
that are given to him. Cicero, on the other hand, argues that the sage 
will spurn even the honours that the people offer him without his 
seeking them (Tusc. 5,104 = fr. 586 Us.). Now Cicero's claim is reliable 
only if Aade Buboac is to be understood as absolute advice, which it is 
not. A rational calculus will show that it may often entail much more 
trouble to reject an honour of the people than to accept it (cf. Plutarch, 
Praec. ger. rap. 820CD). The first thing to note, however, is that, as a 
direct result of their sequestered life, the great majority of Epicureans 
will never have to face this problem. In that sense, the question whether 
or not an Epicurean sage will accept unsolicited honours proves to be 
nearly as imaginary as the question whether he will commit injustice 
if he knows that he will never be found out, and thus will probably 
receive the same technical answer: unqualified prediction is not free 


from difficulty (Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1127D = fr. 18 Us.). 


b) Epicurus! position with regard to striving for honour is not only 
important in a political context, but is also relevant to the closely 
related domain of rhetoric. Persuasive speech was of paramount impor- 
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tance in Greek political tradition,” to be sure, and the influence of 
famous statesmen often rested considerably on their rhetorical pow- 
ers (cf. Plutarch, Praec. ger. reip. 802C). Even outside of a strictly politi- 
cal context, talented speakers could strive for renown. They could, for 
instance, try to gain the favour of their audience by brilliant epideic- 
tic orations. Perhaps, Epicurus somehow distinguished these two differ- 
ent contexts in which rhetoric was used. This, at least, appears from 
Philodemus, who attempts to demonstrate in his Rhetoric that Epicu- 
rus distinguished between a sophistic, epideictic rhetoric that should 
be regarded as an art, and a more practical rhetoric that 1s important 
in politics but should not be considered an art. This clear-cut distinc- 
tion completely disappears in the doxographic perspective of Diogenes 
Laertius, who confines himself to the short tenet où 6ytogevoew xahWs 
(10,118 — fr. 565 Us.). This should no doubt in the first place be con- 
nected with the epideictic branch of rhetoric (cf. also the tenet od nav- 
nyveteiv; Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 566 Us), even if the more practi- 
cal, political one should perhaps not completely be excluded, given the 
traditional —though un-Epicurean— political connotations of the term 
xoros. However that may be, this general and apodictic rejection of 
making rhetorical speeches is somehow qualified in different contexts. 
First of all, the Epicurean sage is allowed to give public readings, 
though not of his own free will (ovy, &xóvva; Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 564 
Us.). The qualifying restriction ovy Exövra is not further explained, but 
presumably implies that the readings concerned are given to a larger 
audience outside the school. Hicks’ translation “only by request" is 
misleading in that it obscures the aspect of necessity or of being forced. 
The restriction should rather be understood along the same lines as 
the parallel restriction concerning participation in politics, which is 
involuntary as well (cf. Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1125C = fr. 554 Us.). In both 
cases, it probably refers to concrete circumstances (s? quid intervenerit) in 
which such exceptional initiatives may significantly contribute to the 
pleasures of the Epicurean or his community (cf. supra, 2.3.2.1d). 


c) A second problem that should be discussed in this context concerns 
the tenet that the sage can found a school, but not so as to draw a 
crowd (oox Wot’ öxkaywyrjoau; Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 564 Us.). Once 


75 In that perspective, it should cause no wonder that Plutarch closely connects 
politics and rhetoric in his anti-Epicurean polemics; see Adv. Colot. 1127A (= fr. 8 Us.); 
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again, the qualifying restriction recalls the perspective of the maxim 
Adde Duboac. In this case, however, the question remains whether this 
perspective does not entail an important problem. As has been argued 
by B. Frischer, Epicurus! preference for a sequestered life might under- 
mine the future of the school: for how could the Epicureans find new 
recruits if they have to stay in their Garden?” It is true that Epicurus 
did not have to worry about the small number of his students, since, 
according to Diogenes Laertius (10,10), friends came from everywhere 
(navrayödev) in order to live with him in the Garden. This observa- 
tion, however, causes even more problems rather than solving them. 
If Epicurus indeed proved successful in founding a school, did he not 
transgress the restrictions he himself formulated? Or is there another 
answer to the question that was so often asked in Cicero's days: cur tam 
multi sint Epicurei (fin. 1,25)? 

Frischer is convinced that the Epicureans generally maintained their 
sequestered life and tried to gain new adepts through personal con- 
tacts and by erecting statues. No doubt Frischer is right in both refus- 
ing to regard Epicurus' success as the result of large-scale propaganda 
campaigns and in his underlining the importance of personal con- 
tacts (which is perfectly in line with the restriction où% ot óyAoyovi- 
oat). Frischer seriously overstates, however, the dilemma between active 
recruitment and Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’. This dilemma 
rests on too absolute of an interpretation of the maxim Aáe Bıwwoac. 
Indeed, the fact that Epicurus opts for a sequestered life does not imply 
that he forbids his followers to leave the Garden. Besides, one should 
not underestimate the attraction which the Epicurean way of life had 
for other people, whether they were seduced by the Siren-charms of 
Epicurus! doctrines (Diog. Laert. 10,9), by his tenets on pleasure (Ci- 
cero, fin. 1,25), by mere curiosity" or by their observation that his phi- 
losophy indeed contributed to their happiness. Even this great attrac- 
tion need not run counter to the restriction ody wot öyAaywyrjoau, as 
one may safely presume that the Garden was far too small to host, for 
instance, the two thousand students who used to attend the lectures of 
Theophrastus (Diog. Laert. 5,37). Finally it is most natural to assume 
that the Epicureans also recruited among their own children. Yet this 
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is denied by Frischer, who claims that the Epicureans sent their chil- 
dren to normal Hellenistic schools, pointing to the fact that we know 
of no case of a second-generation Epicurean, and arguing that the Epi- 
cureans brought in receptive outsiders rather than indoctrinating their 
own children: *It may well be that the Epicureans refrained from edu- 
cating their children because they considered the direct and alienating 
experience of the dominant culture—and, a fortiori, of its institutions of 
acculturation—constitutive for conversion to Epicureanism. [...] One 
can only escape from a prison in which one has been incarcerated" 7? 
Frischer's view, however, is based on a debatable argumentum e silentio: the 
fact that we do not know second-generation Epicureans does not entail 
that they have never existed. Even more, we do know that both the son 
of Metrodorus and the son of Polyaenus studied under Hermarchus 
(Diog. Laert. 10,19), and one may mention in this context as well a let- 
ter which was written to an unknown child? (fr. 176 Us.). It 1s true of 
course that they may have left the Garden after reaching adulthood, 
but some of them may have stayed as well. Furthermore, it 1s rather 
unlikely that the Epicureans would themselves contribute to the cor- 
ruption of their own children, even if that corruption was meant only 
to be temporary. Epicurus emphatcally stated, at the very beginning of 
his Letter to Menoeceus, that one 1s never too young to secure the health of 
one's soul (122). If there were indeed children in the Garden, Epicurus 
will not merely have regarded them as specula naturae (Cicero, fm. 2,32 = 
fr. 398 Us.), but will also have tried to ensure from the very beginning 
that they remained so later in their life as well. 


2.3.2.3. The last source in which the maxim Adde fuboac is connected 
with another doctrine of Epicurus is found in Philostratus. In his Life of 
Apollonius, he links the maxim to its complementary counterpart Aade 
anoßıwoag (8,28). Now it remains uncertain whether this counterpart 
can be traced back to Epicurus himself. Its formulation may find its 
origin in a rhetorical amplhficatio of Philostratus? and the idea of an 
unnoticed death was a well-known topos in his day. It returns, for 
instance, in Anth. Graec. 15,20 and Anth. Lat. 409,8. Its earliest occurence 
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in extant literature may well be in Horace, epist. 1,17,10, a passage 
that both Ps.-Acro (ad loc., II, p. 462 Hauthal) and Porphyrio (ad loc., 
p. 342,20-23 Hold.) connect to the Epicurean maxim Aó0e Biwoas. 
Furthermore, in his Letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus argues that it is the 
same practice which produces a good life and a good death (126: viv 
adv eivat uehétny tod xadrds tiv xoi tod xoX0c &xotvijoxew). Even if 
Epicurus is not the author of the maxim Aade àzopuwuboac, he would no 
doubt have agreed with its advice.?! 

The advice to die unnoticed was no less offensive to traditional 
thinking than its counterpart. In line with the old heroic ethos of 
Homer, the first elegiac poets urged their audience to a glorious death 
on the battlefield (e.g. Callinus, fr. 1 West; Tyrtaeus, frs. 10-12 West), 
and more than a century later, Simonides still refers in a similar context 
to an honourable death as the greatest part of virtue (Anth. Graec. 7,253 
= fr 127 Edmonds). But even away from the battlefield, one could 
pursue a famous death. One should only recall the theatrical deaths 
of Antony and Cleopatra (Plutarch, Ant. 76,1-86,3) or the suicide of 
Cato the Younger (Ca. Mi. 68,1-70,6). Private persons, too, sometimes 
succeeded in reaching great fame by a notorious death. The classic 
example 1s Arria, the wife of Caecina Paetus, who plunged a dagger 
into her breast, pulled it out and gave it to her husband with the famous 
comment Paete non dolet (Pliny, epist. 3,16,6). Pliny adds that with this 
deed and these words, she had fame and immortality before her eyes 
(gloria et aeternitas ante oculos erant). 

In his polemic against Epicurus, Plutarch tries to show that such 
a glorious death would be pursued by everyone. First, he introduces 
a hypothetical case: suppose that an ordinary person is granted one 
hour to use either for an honourable deed (raAnv noá&w) or for some 
pleasure (dnöravoıv), but then has to die immediately afterwards. Who 
would in such a case prefer the pleasures of love or wine to great deeds 
such as tyrannicide? Plutarch even answers his rhetorical question in an 
apodictic way: &yo uev ovdéva voutGo (Non posse 1099A B).? This conclu- 
sion is further argued by a second observation taken from everyday 


81 The many anonymous epitaphs of the genre oöx funy, &yevöunv, oùx eiut, od uéXat 
uot (Non fut, fut, non sum, non curo; J. Ferguson (1990), 2297) fit in very well with this 
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one better refrains from basing too many conclusions on them. 

82 Cf. also Solon, fr. 33 West (= Plutarch, Sol. 14,9), about an average Athenian who 
would prefer to be tyrant of Athens for one day, and then being killed together with 
his family. Plutarch would no doubt have regarded it as particularly significant that the 
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life: before entering the arena, gladiators find greater pleasure in rec- 
ommending their women to the care of their friends and in setting free 
their slaves than in enjoying the luxurious meat set before them (1099B). 
Both cases show that, on the point of death, honourable deeds should 
be preferred to the vile pleasures advocated by Epicurus. 

What would Epicurus’ answer be to all this? First of all, he would no 
doubt deal with Plutarch's two cases separately. If he would be granted 
one hour before dying, he would no doubt quietly opt for ànóXavoic. 
This is not only the direct consequence of the passage from the Letter 
to Menoeceus mentioned above, but also from his entire philosophy. The 
Epicurean should maintain the same general outlook on life to the very 
end and not let his last hour be troubled by vain and unlimited desires 
such as the one for immortal renown. Furthermore, the hedonistic 
calculus will show him that the arduous efforts required for such great 
deeds will never bring him greater pleasures, given the fact that the 
lack of all sensations after his death will make it impossible to enjoy his 
posthumous fame (RS 2). Plutarch's hypothetical case is very interesting 
because it brings the dilemma between honour and pleasure to a head 
and thus throws light upon the radical consequences of Epicurus view. 
But Epicurus’ answer to Plutarch's rhetorical question would have been 
completely different, and while it would have been equally clear (eyo 
uèv ëxaotov vouito), it would, no doubt, have been qualified as well (ei 
OVUNETENOEL toOto xQivEL). 

That Plutarch's second case does not pose any problem to an Epi- 
curean perspective appears from what is no doubt Epicurus! most 
famous letter, namely the one he wrote on the last day of his life 
(Diog. Laert. 10,22 = fr. 138 Us.). Even at that moment, tormented 
by excruciating pains, he consistently focuses on his pleasures, which 
he derives not from luxurious dishes, but from the recollection of pre- 
vious discussions. Then, at the end of the short letter, he recommends 
the children of Metrodorus to the care of his addressee, thus adopting 
basically the same position as Plutarch's gladiators and for the same 
reason: his recommending of the children will have added to the plea- 
sures he could still enjoy. Rather than undermining Epicurus’ position, 
Plutarch's example of the gladiators is a good illustration of truly Epi- 
curean conduct. 


only counter examples to his thesis are to be found in a comedy (Terence, Phorm. 165— 
166) and in a passionate plea of Aphrodite herself (Nonnus, D. 4,147-159). 
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2.4. The motivations behind Adve Budoac 


The foregoing analysis may have clarified the meaning, scope, and 
implications of the maxim Ade Biooas. There is, however, still a ques- 
tion that remains open: were there any internal or external factors that 
persuaded Epicurus to formulate this advice, apart from his theoretical 
arguments? Is it possible to find other, specific motivations that led to 
the maxim? 

In one of his letters, Epicurus, looking back on his friendship with 
Metrodorus, claimed that their happiness was so great that they were 
not harmed by remaining unknown and almost unheard of (Seneca, 
epist. 79,15 = fr. 188 Us. and Metrodorus, test. 23 K.). If that is true, the 
maxim áe Dubcag may have been the result of practical experience 
and Epicurus may have arrived, in the words of Plutarch, at his doc- 
trines by using them (De prof. in virt. 79F-80A: và xofjodan moLotvtEs và 
ööyuara). More than one argument, however, can be adduced against 
this conclusion. First of all, Epicurus wrote the letter late in his life, 
many years after the death of Metrodorus (multis 1am annis Metrodoro suo 
superstes), and he may well have presented in it a highly idealised picture 
of the past. For indeed, the attacks of Timocrates will no doubt have 
contributed to Epicurus’ reputation—albeit in a negative sense—and 
fragments from contemporary comedy writers also show that Epicu- 
rus was far from unknown in Athens.? If Epicurus! claim is correct 
at all, it probably only applies to the first years spent in Athens. It is 
true that this restriction may support the above conclusion rather than 
undermine it. There is, however, still another element that is impor- 
tant. It is most likely that the perspective in which this fragment should 
be placed is not autobiography but Seelenheilung. Epicurus’ praise of 
his friendship with Metrodorus might have had a double function. He 
presents Metrodorus and himself as good examples worthy of imitation 
and who show that his philosophy indeed leads to happiness (protreptic 
function). At the same time, his argument may cure the vain desires of 
his addressee, and persuade him to opt for the great pleasures which 
an ‘unnoticed life’ entails (psychotherapeutic function). If this mterpreta- 
tion holds true, the passage adds to our understanding of Epicurus’ 
method of Seelenheilung, to be sure, but contains no information about 
what motivated Epicurus to formulate his advice Aade Budoas. 


83 E.g. Bato (in Athenaeus, 3,103cd and 7,279ab = fr. 427 Us.) and Damoxenus (ibid. 
3,102a-103b = p. 104,15-18 Us.). 
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In Antiquity, Epicurus! advice to seek a sequestered life was some- 
times explained as a result of his character. According to Diogenes 
Laertius (10,10), for instance, Epicurus refrained from taking part in 
politics through excessive gentleness (ómeopoAjj éemtevxeiac), whereas 
Plutarch (Non posse 1100B) argues that Epicurus’ choice merely gives 
evidence of weakness or softness (8t dodeverav T] uañaxiav). Such expla- 
nations, however, are to a large extent conditioned by their eulogising 
or polemical contexts, and while illustrating the typical ancient interest 
in the author's Soc, they remain in the end unreliable hypotheses. 

The most well-known modern answer connects Epicurus! advice 
Ade Duocagc to the great political changes that occurred after Alexander 
the Great. It has for a long time been the communis opinio that the ruin 
of the 1óAg led to a general turn towards the individual, who was 
thrown upon his own resources because of the dissolution of the existing 
social framework. This view, however, is more and more questioned in 
recent literature, and with good reason.* For as has been argued above 
(supra, 2.3.2.1d), Epicurus still continues to think within the traditional 
framework of the xóAic,? as even centuries later will Dio of Prusa and 
Plutarch. Changed political circumstances can require more modest 
ideals and changes in concrete political conduct (cf. Plutarch, Praec. ger. 
reip. 914C), to be sure, but need not lead to a decision to abandon 
politics all together. In short, the decline of the nölıg after Alexander 
cannot be regarded as a sufficient motivation for Epicurus! choice to 
‘live unnoticed’. 

If the general course of political events proves insufficient to explain 
Epicurus’ advice Aáüe Budoac, more specific events in Epicurus’ life 
might clarify the motivations behind the maxim. Thus N.W. DeWitt 
suggested that the Epicurean decision to withdraw from public life 
could be traced back to the painful expulsion from Mytilene at the 
very beginning of Epicurus’ philosophical careers H. Steckel restricts 
Epicurus’ withdrawal to the last years of his life and interprets it as the 
direct result of Lysimachus’ defeat. In Steckel’s view, it was the death 
of Epicurus’ political patron, and the growing influence of the opposite 
party, which forced him to abandon politics. The maxim Aó9e Brocas 


84 See, e.g., K. Algra (2003), 265-266 (where further literature can be found). 

85 Of. also A.A. Long — D.N. Sedley (1987), I, 136: “the world for which Epicurus 
devised his own social prescriptions continues to be that of the Greek polis". 

86 N.W. DeWitt (1936), 56. 
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then proves to be no more than a general bon mot." It is clear, however, 
that in suggesting such disillusion and readjustment of Epicurus' origi- 
nal aims, both theories are in flat contradiction with all of the ancient 
sources,® where the sequestered life is never regarded as the involuntary 
alternative, as a kind of Öeltegog mios, inferior to voluntary participa- 
tion in public life. If it is safe to state that Epicurus’ arguments in favour 
of a sequestered life were no mere rationalisations, the interpretations 
of DeWitt and Steckel should strike one as unreasonable. 

Often, Epicurus’ advice Aàe Budoas has been regarded as a positive 
or negative response to earlier philosophical ideas. B. Frischer interprets 
Epicurus’ dissuasion from engaging in politics as a reflexive reaction to 
the practical political failures of his philosophical predecessors. Now 
it may well be true that Epicurus called Plato's followers ‘flatterers of 
Dionysius’ (Diog. Laert. 10,8 = fr. 238 Us.) and he will no doubt have 
been radically opposed to the political finality of the Guardian's educa- 
tion as propagated in the Republic,” but the question remains whether it 
is not Epicurus’ doctrine that leads to an attack against Plato rather 
than vice versa. F. Wehrli tries to establish a parallel between Epicu- 
rus’ position and the old Greek wisdom that promoted an inconspic- 
uous life in order to avoid the envy of the gods.” But it is clear that 
the motif of divine qàóvoc is fundamentally opposed to the spirit of 
Epicurus’ philosophy, which rather intended to deliver man from all 
superstitious fears of revengeful gods. According to B. Farrington, Epi- 
curus followed Socrates in his attitude to politics, even “with a fidelity 
which Plato lacked".9? But although it is true that Socrates deliberately 
refrained from assuming political offices (cf. Plato, Ap. 31d—32a), he did 
not withdraw but rather entered public life as a private citizen. He was 
not to be found in a secluded Garden but in the marketplace or the 
palaestra (Dio of Prusa, 54,3; cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1,1,10: dei uev tv èv 
1$ paveoß). Moreover, Epicurus did not regard Socrates as an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation.? More plausible 1s the view of R. Philippson, 


87 H. Steckel (1968), 591-592. M.L. Silvestre (1995), 136 even regards the maxim as 
an alibi. 

88 Cf G. Arrighetü (1973), 683. 

99 B. Frischer (1982), 39. 

90 See, e.g., J. Salem (1989), 38 and O. Bloch (1993), go. 

9! F Wehrli (1931), 105. 

92 B. Farrington (1967), 14. 

3 M.T. Riley (1980) and K. Kleve (1983); cf. also PA. Vander Waerdt (1989), 253- 
259. 
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who establishes a parallel between Epicurus' political thinking and that 
of Democritus.” For even though Epicurus adopted a critical attitude 
towards this predecessor as well, he usually showed his respect for him 
and shared many of his convictions. Moreover, it is interesting to note 
that Democritus himself may have advocated the ideal of an ‘unnoticed 
life’, although the details about his position are not perfectly clear (cf. 
supra, 1.10.2). Epicurus would never have admitted, however, that he 
borrowed his view from Democritus to some extent, but would rather 
have underlined his independence as a thinker (cf., e.g., Plutarch, Non 
posse 1100A). 

Finally, Epicurus’ advice to opt for a sequestered life has been inter- 
preted as a reaction against the society of his days. The motivation 
behind the maxim then proves to be the wish to replace the existing 
social structures by a better alternative. The Garden should be under- 
stood as a ‘social experiment? a ‘society of friends’, or even an ‘alter- 
native polis’. Even though such interpretations have a certain attrac- 
tiveness, it is safer to conclude that it was not Epicurus' intention to 
carry out social reforms. If he preferred to retire from politics, he did 
so for the sake of his own tranquillity of mind rather than in order to 
revolt, !00 

In this way, we finally end up with Epicurus’ theoretical arguments 
in favour of an ‘unnoticed life’. The most important motivation of 
the maxim Adb_e Buboac should be sought in Epicurus’ philosophical 
thinking. He did not need external circumstances or predecessors, but 
only the sober reasoning (cf. Epist. ad Men. 132) of the hedonistic calculus 
to understand that participation in politics would usually harm his 
happiness. The safest conclusion, then, is that Epicurus formulated his 
maxim Adde Bidoag because he was convinced that it was generally the 
best road to a pleasant life. For indeed, writing on Epicurus means that 
the last word should be pleasure. 


9% R. Philippson (1910), 433-434 (following R. Hirzel (1877), 134-154). 

35 Cf. PM. Huby (1978); cf. also D.N. Sedley (19763), 134-135. 

96 Cf, e.g, A.A. Long — D.N. Sedley (1987), I, 137, who regard Epicureanism as “a 
radical but selective critique of contemporary politics, rather than the apolitical posture 
with which it is frequently identified". 

97 K. Freeman (1938). 

38 C. Diano (1967). 

39 B. Frischer (1982), 63. 

100 Cf. J. Salem (1989), 148. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE EPICUREANS OF THE FIRST 
GENERATION: EPICURUS ZYMOIAOXOQOYNTEX 


Metrodorum et Hermarchum et Polyaenum 
magnos vtros non schola Epicuri sed contu- 
bernium fecit 


(Seneca, epist. 6,6) 


3.1. A quick glance in the Garden 


Even 1f Epicurus in the end avoided absolute conclusions, he could be 
confident that his advice to ‘live unnoticed’ was based on good argu- 
ments. The question then remains as to what extent these arguments 
also persuaded Epicurus’ own students. Did they agree with his theo- 
retical arguments, on the one hand, and on the other hand, did they 
follow in his footsteps by choosing to adopt an ‘unnoticed life’? The 
theoretical convictions and the practical way of life of the first gen- 
eration of Epicureans is interesting, since they show how the maxim 
was understood and applied by Epicurus’ own students. Unfortunately, 
however, comparatively little is known about their lives and convictions. 

In concrete practice, most Epicureans of the first generation prob- 
ably tried to apply the advice of their xaSnyeuwv. The four ävögeg! 
consistently refrained from assuming political offices and at least some 
of their followers did the same. A certain Epicurean, for instance, is 
praised by Philodemus for having preferred a quiet life and for not 
having held any office during the sixty-three years of his life (Hoayua- 
teño, col. xxr, 4-10 M.). Philistas, too, served as a noteworthy exam- 
ple, since he never received the things that are admired among the 
multitude? (Carneiscus, col. xvi, 2-6 Cap.). On the other hand, sev- 


! On the word as a technical term to denote the founding fathers of the Garden in 
later texts, see E. Longo Auricchio (1978), 23-24 and 26-30. 

? According to M. Capasso (1988), 71, the same was true for Carneiscus himself: 
“Carneisco [...], autentico interprete, in definitiva, insieme con Filista da lui esaltato, 
della dottrina del /athe biosas.” 
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eral Epicureans occupied influential political positions. Idomeneus, for 
instance, had as a minister important matters at hand (fr. 13 Angeli), but 
he was recalled by Epicurus and probably followed the latter's advice 
(cf. fr. 16 Angeli). Mithres, too, served as a minister (Diog. Laert. 2,102 
and 10,4; Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1126F) and he likewise abandoned poli- 
tics, albeit forced by circumstances. It is clear, then, that in a political 
perspective, the maxim Aó0e Puwoag was no condition of admission to 
the Garden,* nor a law of the Medes and Persians for every individual 
member, even though it no doubt remained the preferable alternative 
for most of them. 

With regards to rhetoric, Epicurus’ maxim Adde Buboag may also 
have left its influence. As far as we know, no Epicurean of the first gen- 
eration pursued a great reputation as a brilliant orator. The case of 
Hermarchus is interesting in this perspective since he was a student of 
rhetoric in his youth (Diog. Laert. 10,24 = fr. 1 L.A.), who later aban- 
doned his rhetorical ambitions and unmasked the vain presumptions 
of rhetorical education. The soil of the Garden was no fertile breeding 
ground for rhetorical pieces of bravado. 

Finally, we know of no member of Epicurus’ community who sought 
to attract attention by a theatrical death. Most of his students pre- 
sumably died unnoticed in the private circle of their friends. That 
such an unnoticed death did not necessarily exclude all courage was 
shown by Metrodorus. Epicurus in any case praised his friend for hav- 
ing remained undaunted by troubles and death (Diog. Laert. 10,23 — 


3 Cf. A. Angeli (1999), 12-13. 

^ It might have served as a condition of admission to the scholarchate. This, at 
least, is suggested by A. Angeli (1981), 45: “Poiché l'esperienza politica di Idomeneo 
urta con le motivazioni etiche del Adðe Budoac, essa diviene ancora pit problematica 
se si pensa che egli non fu un semplice adepto, ma diresse insieme con Leonteo la 
comunità epicurea di Lampsaco. Ed Epicuro si preoccupó troppo della compattezza 
della sua scuola per poter affidare un simile cómpito di responsabilità a chi non avesse 
assimilato fedelmente il suo insegnamento". 

5 One should recall in this context the notorious fragment from one of Epicurus' 
letters, preserved by Diogenes of Oenoanda (fr. 127, I, 3-7 = fr. 53 L.A.), in which Epi- 
curus assures his addressee that he will turn away from the speeches of the rhetoricians 
in order to hear something of the Epicurean doctrines. It is far from certain, however, 
that the addressee of the letter should be identified with Hermarchus; cf. E. Longo 
Auricchio (1988), 176—177. 

6 In a polemic against Alexinus, for instance, he claimed that the knowledge of 
rhetoric is of no advantage for a politician: cooks and tavern-keepers can serve the 
public interest too, and even illiterate persons are able to discern what is useful for the 
state (Philodemus, Rhet. II [PHerc. 1674], col. xıvın, 1-31 L.A. = Hermarchus, fr. 36 
L.A.). 
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Metrodorus, test. 1 K.; cf. also fr. 46 KJ. No doubt Metrodorus’ con- 
duct should be regarded as an example of true Epicurean bravery. Even 
though such bravery would hardly meet the standards of a Platonist like 
Plutarch, it no doubt helped to secure Metrodorus a prominent place 
in the commemorative writings of the school. 

The little information we have thus shows that the way of life of 
most Epicureans of the first generation was in line with the doctrine of 
their distinguished master. The same holds true for their theoretical 
convictions. Before examining the scanty fragments that have come 
down to us, one should briefly turn to a passage in the Suda (III, 
450.9-10 Adler), where the maxim is not attributed to Epicurus himself 
but to his brother Neocles (óu NeoxAéovg éoti to Aade uboac). If 
this information is reliable, one could still conclude that the passage 
provides a striking example of imitation and appropriation of Epicurus’ 
own words by his close associates. More likely, the passage in the Suda is 
based on a misunderstanding: as Epicurus’ father was called Neocles 
too (Diog. Laert. 10,1), the information provided by the Suda might 
well rest on a misinterpretation of a passage where the maxim was 
attributed to the son of Neocles (cf, e.g., Julian, ad Them. 255b: tov tot 
Neox&ovc, óc nerebeı Aadeiv Buvoavta). In other words, NeoxAéovc may 
be a patronymic rather than the name of Epicurus’ brother. 

Thus having eliminated Neocles as a source for the maxim, there 
are but few sources that inform us about the theoretical position of the 
Epicureans of the first generation with regard to their master's advice 
to ‘live unnoticed’. Some fragments of Hermarchus and Colotes pro- 
vide information which may indirectly illustrate their attitude towards 
the maxim Aá0e Buwoas. However, attention should first be given to 
Metrodorus, about whose views we are somewhat better informed. 


3.2. Metrodorus 


Writing on Metrodorus means that the first word should be Epicu- 
rus. The philological problems of ascribing certain sayings to Epi- 
curus or Metrodorus are only too well known. More than one pas- 
sage that Usener claimed for Epicurus was attributed to Metrodorus 
by Koerte; indeed, both editors could easily adduce ancient sources 
to support their position. If D. Clay rightly remarks that such cases 
often require Solomonic wisdom on the part of the editor, he aptly 
displays this wisdom himself by interpreting them in the light of the 
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typically Epicurean practice of imitation, emulation, and commemora- 
tion. Metrodorus often used the tpsissima verba of Epicurus in order to 
fully appropriate the latter's thinking and become a paene alter Epicurus 
(Cicero, fin 2,92 = fr. 5 K.).7 No doubt, this attitude was further stimu- 
lated by the great importance attached to memorisation.? It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that Metrodorus' imitation and emulation not 
only contributed to his own Epicurean improvement, but also to that of 
the other members of the community. The great authority of Epicurus’ 
words gains even more persuasiveness and efficiency by the simple fact 
that they are repeated by Metrodorus. Furthermore, such close imi- 
tation illustrates the harmony of both friends, who once again set a 
good example for their followers.? In this light, one could expect that 
Metrodorus adopted the same position as Epicurus with regard to the 
maxim Ade Buwoas as well. That this was indeed the case appears from 
several fragments. 


3.2.1. Some of these fragments have a strongly polemical character. 
According to Plutarch (Adv. Colot. 1127B = fr. 31 K.), for instance, 
Metrodorus in his work On philosophy attacked certain sages (vóv ooqív 
twvec) who try to imitate Lycurgus and Solon in their discourses on lives 
and on virtue. E. Bignone? and R. Westman!! think that Metrodorus’ 
attack was directed against Plato and his followers; B. Einarson and 
P.H. De Lacy? identify his opponent as Diogenes the Cynic, whereas 
A. Angeli? and M. Erler'* think of Diogenes and Zeno of Citium. All of 
these opponents are possible, although none of them, as far as we know, 
wrote works entitled IIeoi Biwv or IIeoi &geríjc.? In the light of Philode- 
mus, Rhet. IL, 276, fr. x, 25-29 S., one might primarily think of the Peri- 
patetics, even though it is equally possible that Metrodorus did not refer 
his attack at one specific (school of) philosopher(s), nor at well-defined 
philosophical treatises, but rather towards all philosophers who focus 


7 D. Clay (1983b); cf. also A. Blanchard (1991) on SV 14. 

8 D. Clay (1973), 278-279. 

9 The implication of this interpretation is that Epicurus may also have repeated and 
appropriated words that were originally uttered by Metrodorus. 

10 (1973), II, 56-58. 

11 (1955), 214. 

1? (1967), d n. €. 

13 (1999), 2 

14 (19942), SEN 

15 Such treatises were written by Xenocrates (Diog. Laert. 4,12) and Theophrastus 
(Diog. Laert. 5,42 and 46), who both showed great interest in political matters. 
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on drawing up political constitutions rather than leading other people 
to happiness and a pleasant life. Such philosophers can be ridiculed for 
their vain pretensions (Adv. Colot. 11270 = fr. 32 K.). Metrodorus’ attack 
on these philosophers can be regarded as a counterpart to Epicurus? 
criticism of the great statesmen of the past. Both renowned politicians 
and famous political philosophers are disqualified as examples wor- 
thy of imitation. Similarly to Epicurus, Metrodorus takes care that his 
destructive attack also contains a positive complement, in affirming the 
attractiveness of his own position: his polemical laughter gives evidence 
for his own true freedom (tov éhedBegov ac éQn0àc yeAwra yeAáoag. 

Elsewhere, Metrodorus engaged himself in a polemic against the 
view of Epicurus’ teacher Nausiphanes, who regarded qvotoAoyía. as 
the best foundation of rhetoric and argued that the sage should prac- 
tice rhetoric or engage in politics (Rhet. VII, IL, 5, fr. 4, 10-138. cf. II, 
24, col. xxx, 16-25, col. xxx, 19 S.). It has often been pointed out that 
the latter aspect of Nausiphanes’ position is diametrically opposed to 
Epicurus maxim Adde puocag.' Still, the question remains whether 
Metrodorus explicitly thematised this topic in his polemic. One should 
turn to Philodemus for an answer, though with an important caveat at 
the back of one's mind. One should take care to avoid the rash con- 
clusions of the Quellenforscher: Metrodorus' arguments may have been 
an important source of inspiration for Philodemus, to be sure, but the 
latter was no doubt independent enough to develop his own argu- 
ments, and usually refers to Metrodorus as argumentum ex auctoritate in 
order to strengthen his case. The safest course, then, consists in taking 
only those fragments into account where Metrodorus’ name is explicitly 
mentioned (realising very well that even these may have been modified 
in order to fit Philodemus’ own position better). 

From such fragments, we learn that Metrodorus—at least according 
to Philodemus"— distinguished between a sophistic rhetoric, which he 
regarded as an art, and a practical or political rhetoric that should not 


16 G. Manolidis (1987), 39: “Seine Aufforderung zu politischer Betätigung, die auf 
die Ehre abzielt, welche ihrerseits in der Achtung und dem Gedächtnis des Volkes ruht, 
bringt ihn von vornherein in die diametral entgegengesetzte Position zu der politischen 
Maxime (de Bıwoos) Epikurs"; G. Droz-Vincent (1993), 401: “Avec la seconde [viz. 
Nausiphanes’ conviction that the sage should practice rhetoric and engage in politics] 
l'opposition ne pouvait qu'étre totale, étant donné ce qu'on sait par ailleurs du refus 
épicurien de tout engagement public, symbolisé par le fameux Xá8e Buboac"; F Longo 
Auricchio — A. Tepedino Guerra (1980), 472; cf. already S. Sudhaus (18932), 337. 

V D. Sedley (1989), 108-109 and 117 rightly shows that Philodemus should not 
unquestioningly be regarded as an objective and reliable source. 
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be considered as an art, not even a conjectural one.? He denied the 
existence of an art of persuading the multitude (Rhet. I | PHerc. 1674], 
col. Liv, 32 — col. rv, 2 L.A.) and emphasised that in the domain of 
politics, success depended upon practical experience (Rhet. II | PHerc. 
1672], col. xxi, 7-25 L.A.; cf. [PHerc. 1674], col. Lıv, 22-27 L.A.). 
Presumably, it is the latter view that is important for Metrodorus’ 
polemic against Nausiphanes: what the politician needs is insight into 
the public interest (Rhet. II [PHerc. 1672], col. xxu, 18-19 L.A. and Rhet. 
III, col. xu, 8-9 Ham.) and such an insight cannot be gained from 
qvotoAoyta. In short, the politician and the natural philosopher are 
unable to judge each other's business (Rhet. VIII, IL, 45, fr. 32, 11 — col. 
XLV, 258.). 

It is clear from this brief survey that Metrodorus did not use the 
Epicurean maxim Aá0e Bidoas in any of these fragments nor did he 
use one of its supporting arguments in order to refute Nausiphanes’ 
thesis. This is hardly surprismg in view of the polemical character 
of the work. For indeed, as appears from its title (IIoög tots And 
qvotoAoytac Aéyovtas åyaðoùs eivat togas; fr. 25 K. = Rhet. IT [PHerc. 
1674], col. xxvu, 16-19 L.A.), Metrodorus’ target is the close connection 
between gvovodoyia and rhetoric. This link is not refuted by arguing 
that the sage should pursue the pleasures of an ‘unnoticed life’ instead 
of engaging in politics, but by showing that, if he enters public life, his 
success is not guaranteed by @votodoyia. If that was indeed the core of 
Metrodorus’ argument, his polemical approach is an early example of 
a typically eristic strategy which consists in refuting the opponent by 
adopting his own position and showing the difficulties it entails. It is 
clear that in such an approach, references to the maxim hide Brocas 
would merely interfere with Metrodorus’ argumentation rather than 
contribute to it. 


3.2.2. In other fragments the emphasis is on the protreptic component 
rather than on the polemical one. This is the case, for instance, in one 
of the most notorious fragments of Metrodorus. Plutarch informs us 
that Metrodorus wrote to his brother that “there is no need to save 
the Greeks or to receive a crown from them for wisdom, but merely 
to eat and drink, and gratify the belly without harming it” (Non posse 
1098CD and 1100D; Adv. Colot. 1125D = fr. 41 K.). Now the authenticity 


18 Philodemus, Rhet. I, col. vu, 18-29 L.A.; Rhet. II [PHerc. 1674], col. xxvu, 8-19 
L.A.; Rhet. III, col. xLıv, 18-31 Ham. 
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of this fragment 1s not beyond doubt. According to D. Sedley, the words 
as such should not be traced back to Metrodorus' letter, but are the 
product of Timocrates’ polemical misrepresentation. His “most char- 
itable suggestion is that Timocrates meant to denounce Metrodorus’ 
doctrine of pleasure, combined with the well-known Epicurean disre- 
spect for political careerists, as tantamount to saying that there was no 
need to save Greece or to win honours for wisdom, and that all that 
mattered was eating and drinking, but that for rhetorical effect he used 
the form of direct quotation".? I would like to propose an even more 
charitable interpretation, namely, that the fragment contains a verba- 
tim quotation from Metrodorus' letter. If this 1s true, a great deal of 
misunderstanding may stem from the fact that Timocrates quoted his 
brother's words out of their context. T'his context might have contained 
important qualifications and restrictions, to be sure, but even this need 
not have been the case. The passage from the letter can also be under- 
stood in a psychotherapeutic context. For Metrodorus' presentation of 
the two poles of the dilemma appears to have many pedagogical advan- 
tages. By making, on the one hand, the two prototypical goals so con- 
crete, he better clarifies the basic orientation of the true Epicurean, 
and by pushing, on the other hand, both alternatives to extremes, he 
aptly illustrates the radical implications of the Epicurean way of life (cf. 
Cicero, fin. 1,40—41; 2,63-65; rep. 3,27; Apuleius, De Plat. 2,8 p. 230-231 
for a similar approach). At the same time, he can be sure that his words 
will better take root in the mind of his addressee. Moreover, whereas 
these words may of course be extremely provocative from a Platonic or 
Stolc point of view, in an Epicurean perspective they are an accurate 
expression of what really matters, and thus illustrate Metrodorus' psy- 
chotherapeutic magenoia for which he was known among later mem- 
bers of his school (Philodemus, De lib. dic. fr. 15,6-10 and col. vb, 1— 
6). 

Particularly interesting is a fragment from one of Metrodorus' letters, 
preserved by Seneca (epist. 79,16 = fr. 43 K.): 


Hoc Metrodorus quoque in quadam epistula confitetur, se et Epicurum non satis eno- 
tuisse; sed post se et Epicurum magnum paratumque nomen habituros, qui voluissent 
per eadem te vestigia. 


1? D. Sedley (19762), 132. 
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*Metrodorus also admits this fact in one of his letters: that Epicurus and 
he were not well known to the public; but he declares that after the 
lifetime of Epicurus and himself any man who might wish to follow 


in their footsteps would win great and ready-made renown." (transl. 
R.M. Gummere) 


This is quite a strange argument in an Epicurean context. ‘The words 
non satis enotuisse have been understood as implying a certain disillu- 
sionment that seems at odds with the maxim Aó0e Biwoas,”? and the 
second part even forms a straightforward rejection of it: all later Epi- 
cureans can be sure of gaining great fame. I’m not sure what to make 
of this, even more because Metrodorus’ words are given without any 
context. Perhaps they could be connected with Epicurus’ argument to 
Idomeneus, that he will gain more fame through Epicurus' letters than 
through his own political career (supra, 2.3.2.1c). Metrodorus could have 
used a similar argument: Epicurus and he could not expect fame, but in 
the future, love of honour should no longer deter anyone from becom- 
ing Epicurean. The passage then appears to have a strongly protrep- 
tic character. Presumably, the magnum paratumque nomen which he will 
receive is not based on great political achievements but on the intrin- 
sic worth of being Epicurean. It is not impossible that the addressee of 
this letter was an ambitious young man whose vain desires Metrodorus 
wanted to nip in the bud (cf. fr. 56 K.), but this remains mere specula- 
tion. 

The last fragment that is interesting for our study is to be found in 
Stobaeus (For. 4,4,26 = fr. 60 K.): 


Ev MOAEL TE WS Aéov AVAOTEEPOV UNTE WS xovowy: TO LEV YAO éxTATEITAL, 
to ÖE RALEOPVAAHEITOL. 


“Do not behave in the city as a lion, nor as a gnat. For men avoid the 
one, and lie in wait for an opportunity against the other.” 


Koerte correctly ranges the fragment under the title de securitate in re 
publica, for it is most likely that Metrodorus’ advice indeed concerns the 
way in which one can obtain security in the city. But what should be 


20 Cf. S. Sudhaus (1906), 46-47: “Der Glaube an den künftigen Sieg der Sache und 
die Resignation gegenüber dem gegenwártigen unzureichenden Lehrerfolge kann nicht 
deutlicher ausgesprochen werden”; W. Kroll (1932), 1478: “Es kränkte M. sehr, daß 
die Lehre des Meisters nicht den gewünschten Erfolg hatte; aber er war überzeugt, 
daß er sich später einstellen würde". One should note, however, that non satis is less 
unambiguous than parum, and is too weak a basis for assuming a disillusionment on 
Metrodorus' part. According to P.H. Schrijvers (1970), 333, this passage (together with 
Seneca, epist. 79,15 = fr. 188 Us.) even shows “qu’il s'est manifesté une opposition, à 
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understood by the behaviour of the lion and that of the gnat? Perhaps 
the fragment can be interpreted against the background of RS 39?! 
There, Epicurus advised to make akin to oneself the things that one 
can, while in any case avoiding to make the rest alien to oneself. This 
basic attitude is radically opposed to that of the lion, whose arrogant 
and aggresive conduct seems to entail the fact that he is avoided by 
everybody (&xnarteitau). On the other hand, if one cannot avoid making 
enemies, one should opt for a sequestered life rather than imitaüng 
the gnat by continuously bothering other people (one may think of 
Socrates’ behaviour!). If the lion can never expect to acquire dopdadeta 
from others, the gnat can even be sure of getting fAófov one merely 
watches for the right time (kawogvAaxeitoı) in order to put an end to 
all hindering troubles with one effective blow. 

As in the previous fragment, this one should probably be understood 
in a context of Seelenheilung. It is a beautiful illustration of moral advice 
concerning practical conduct and recalls several aspects of Epicurus? 
advice to Idomeneus discussed above (supra, 2.3.2.1c). In both cases 
indeed, attention is given to concrete behaviour, and twice, the advice 
remains general enough to avoid pedantry. Furthermore, Metrodorus’ 
apt comparison may have given his words a certain rhetorical power 
that made them even more efficient (and which may have given them 
their place in Stobaeus! collection). As a moral pedagogue at least, 
Metrodorus seems to have been able to emulate Epicurus. 


3.2.3. 'To conclude, the scanty fragments that have come down to us 
show that Metrodorus in general endorsed basically the same posi- 
tion as Epicurus. It 1s true that Metrodorus' position often seems less 
nuanced than that of his master and friend, and that radical and abso- 
lute statements more than once take the place of restrictions and qual- 
ifications. This can be explained, however, to a great extent either by 
the (polemical or protreptic) context in which these statements were 
originally proposed, or by the one in which they have been preserved. 
Moreover, that Metrodorus did not a priori reject all participation in 
public life appears from his own attempt to help Mithres (cf. supra, 
2.3.2.1). The importance of Metrodorus’ commitment should not be 
overemphasised, to be sure: it never implied important political offices, 


l'interieur du Jardin méme, à une pareille vie ésotérique", an interpretation which is 
obviously even less based on cogent arguments. 
?! Cf. also Polyaenus, fr. 25 T.G. for a formal parallel. 
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but remained after all limited to an occasional intervention. Neverthe- 
less, the question remains why it was precisely Metrodorus who went 
to the Piraeus. Epicurus could easily have sent other students, as he 
did in the case regarding Timocrates (Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1126C). Did 
Metrodorus at last yield to secret ambitions (cf. non satis enotuisse in fr. 43 
K.)? It is difficult to reach certainty in this matter, of course, but there 
1s at least one alternative explanation to which I would give preference. 
We know that Epicurus and his whole community were much indebted 
to Mithres, who supported the Garden financially? With this perspec- 
tive, it was merely a matter of gratitude? that the community would 
send not the first student who presented himself, but one of their most 
respected leaders. 


3.3. Hermarchus 


In the famous fragment from Hermarchus’ great polemical work Against 
Empedocles, preserved in the first book of Porphyry's De abstinentia (fr. 34 
L.A.), Epicurus' successor as scholarch deals with the origins and early 
evolution of justice and homicide law. When ancient legislators consti- 
tuted the law on homicide, the main reason (ti ye nAelornv aitiav) of 
their decision was, according to Hermarchus, their concern for what 
was useful (1,7,2). This was the case even if a natural oixetwots might 
perhaps (taxa) have exerted some influence as well (1,7,1). This has long 
been a controversial passage for obvious reasons: what does such a nat- 
ural oixeimotg among human beings mean in an Epicurean perspective? 
Did Epicurus not deny that man is a social being by nature (cf. supra, 
2.3.2.1)? Not surprisingly, the passage has often been interpreted as an 
intrusive gloss of Porphyry himself.” 

The difficulties that such an interpretation entails have been pointed 
out by PA. Vander Waerdt, who himself ascribes the whole passage 
to Hermarchus and interprets it as an intelligent attack on the Stoic 
theory of oixeimots.* In his view, Hermarchus’ explicit polemic against 


22 See Philodemus, Hoaypateta, col. xxx, 13-16 M. (= fr. 151 Us); xxxi, 11-16 M. 
(= fr. 177 Us), and xxxv inf. M. (= fr. [74] ?Arr.). 

?3 On the great importance of gratitude in Epicurus’ thinking, see N.W. DeWitt 
(1937). 

?* See, e.g, A. Grilli (1953), 74; S.G. Pembroke (1971), 147, n. 108; A.A. Long — 
D.N. Sedley (1987), II, 137. 

25 PA. Vander Waerdt (1988). 
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Empedocles also implies an attack on more recent philosophical schools 
which adopted a similar position.” More precisely, Hermarchus here 
uses “oixeimots in the Stoic sense as a natural kinship for our fellow 
man", but “rejects their use of it as the foundation of justice by restrict- 
ing this kinship to members of a community who contribute to its sur- 
vival, thus retaining Epicurus! doctrine that justice arises from a com- 
pact of advantage and disarming those elements in the Stoic teach- 
ing which contradict fundamental Epicurean principles. Hermarchus, 
in short, subsumes oixeiwous to Epicurus! utilitarian perspective”.?’ 

While Vander Waerdt is probably right in attributing the whole pas- 
sage to Hermarchus, his interpretation raises several difficulties. First of 
all, it entails a serious chronological problem. As Vander Waerdt him- 
self admits,? the implication of his view 1s that the social pole of the 
Stoic doctrine of oixeiworg should already be traced back to Zeno. Even 
this assumption, however, does not solve the chronological problem, 
since there is evidence that the last book of Hermarchus’ Against Empe- 
docles was written before 301 BC,” that is, at least one year before Zeno 
founded his school in the Stoa Poikile. Moreover, even apart from the 
chronological problem, Vander Waerdt’s interpretation fails to convince 
one. For nowhere in the whole passage?! does the typically Stoic under- 
standing of oixeiworg appear. In Hermarchus’ perspective, the natural 
oizeiwotg among human beings is based on the likeness of their bod- 
ily form and their soul (6ta thy ôuorótnta Tis uooqris xai viis oys; 
1,7,1). Vander Waerdt connects this characterisation of oixeiwotc to the 
personal pole of the Stoic oixeiwouc,” but there is neither a trace of 
self-appropriation nor even of self-perception: Hermarchus’ oixeiwotc is 
merely based on sense perception of other men. 

To my mind, two hermeneutical keys are important for a correct 
understanding of this characterisation. First of all, it should be con- 
nected to the surrounding context. Indeed, it fits in very well with the 
primitive stage which Hermarchus is describing: for at an early moment 
in the history of human civilisation, decisions were based on sense per- 


?6 Cf. also D. Obbink (1988), 432. 

27 PA. Vander Waerdt (1988), 98. 

28 (1988), 104—106. 

29 Cf. E. Longo Auricchio (1988), 126-127, on Hermarchus, fr. 29 L.A. 
30 T. Dorandi (1999), 38. 

31 That is, neither in 1,7,1 nor in 1,1044 (tod ovyyevots). 

3? (1988), 105—106. 
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ception rather than on rationality.” Secondly, Hermarchus’ character- 
isation of oixeiworg should also be understood against the background 
of the typically Epicurean conception of man. According to Epicurus, 
man is “this sort of a shape combined with animation” (dvdownög &otı 
TOLOVTOVL LOQGMwUA uev èuypvyias; Sextus Empiricus, M. 7,267 and P. 
2,25 = fr. 310 Us.). Again, sense perception is of prime importance here: 
what man is can be shown by indication (Setxtxdc). 

A combination of these two hermeneutical keys, then, might improve 
our understanding of what Hermarchus has in mind when he gives a 
place to natural oixeiworg. Primitive legislators were not proto-Stoics 
who felt akin to other human beings on account of their rationality, 
but merely saw that they resembled them more than, say, a snake or a 
lion, and thus were less inclined to kill them. It is clear of course that 
the first reason for their law on homicide retained its usefulness, but 1f 
Hermarchus was prepared to give a secondary place to an alternative 
explanation, it was one of common sense rather than a Stoic one.’ 

If that is true, Hermarchus’ reference to a natural oixetoow among 
human beings in no way implies their social nature. Indeed, the primi- 
tive community that Hermarchus is describing rests on usefulness rath- 
er than on the social nature of its members. If Hermarchus’ position 
thus proves to be perfectly in line with that of Epicurus, it nonetheless 
raises a new question: if primitive people were not social by nature and 
based their decisions on a concern for utility, why did they not opt for 
a sequestered life? Why indeed is there no reference to the maxim Adde 
Buwas to be found in Hermarchus' discussion? 

'The reason can be found in the specific focus of Hermarchus' exposi- 
tion: the arguments in favour of leading an ‘unnoticed life’ prove either 
irrelevant or even invalid in the context of primitive society. First of all, 
in Epicurus’ view, leading an ‘unnoticed life’ should protect against BAd- 
Bat 8& àvüoomnov (supra 2.3.2.1b). In the context of Hermarchus' discus- 
sion, on the other hand, human beings should work together in order 
to defend themselves against the beasts. If they indeed separated them- 
selves (1,10,3: tò xweiteodau), this separation at the same time implies 
living together in a community of mutually supporting members, whose 


353 Cf. Antdovteg (1,7,1); Aaßeiv ototnow (1,7,3); &Aoyov uvńunv (1,10,4), and contrast 
1,7,4 on the contemporary situation: dewgoüvtes and &àovAXovytovov. 

34 This interpretation may illustrate how the mechanism of social appropriation, 
discussed by K. Algra (2003), is, in its own way, even at work in a primitive stage of the 
history of mankind. 
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collaboration is intended to avoid PAaßaı &x Syeiwv and will precisely 
lead to doparsıa && àvboonov. It is only in a later stage, when the 
threat of the beasts has been neutralised (cf. 1,10,4) and the community 
has been poisoned by irrational desires, that a second separation, this 
time from the multitude, will be necessary. This second separation is 
that of the maxim Adde Bwwoos, but this is no longer discussed in this 
fragment from Hermarchus. 

Secondly, Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’ was a means to count- 
er unlimited desires and secure the pleasures of fjovyía or otium. In 
the primitive stage, on the other hand, human beings could hardly 
regard ofium as an attainable end, nor were they concerned with the 
problem of limitation. Indeed, our whole fragment deals with desires 
that are both natural and necessary and more precisely with those 
that are necessary for life itself (Epist. ad Men. 127: noócg aùtò tò Gv; 
cf. 1,11,5: Tov &vayxotov ñuðv piov). It is the fulfilment of these desires 
that collaboration between human beings serves: their community 1s 
useful because it contributes to the survival of each of its members 
(tiv xowoviav, fj ovvieyer xoóc vv idiav Excotov owtnoiav; 1,10,2). 
In such a context, the alternative of a sequestered life proves to be 
particularly harmful, as one would quickly be destroyed by beasts or by 
men who are up to no good (1,10,3). Again, it is only at a later stage that 
the maxim Adde Biwoag becomes important, when the laws have been 
established and vain desires have arisen (cf. Lucretius, 5,1113-1135). 

To conclude, even if Hermarchus does not explicitly thematise Epi- 
curus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’ in the surviving fragment from his 
work Against Empedocles, the arguments which he develops are indirectly 
important for the maxim Aó0e Buwoag because they throw light upon 
its presuppositions and upon the scope of the arguments in favour of it. 
The implications which Hermarchus’ focus on primitive society proved 
to have for the pursuit of a sequestered life show that the maxim Aáüe 
puocas is closely connected to a specific historical context. This is not 
without importance. If there have been periods in the past when the 
maxim did not express the most desirable course, it cannot be excluded 
in advance that there will also be periods in the future when 1t will 
prove equally problematic and when future generations of Epicureans 
will have to find their own solutions. 
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With Colotes, we move from Athens to Lampsacus. After Epicurus 
had left the community of Lampsacus, its members kept themselves 
informed of their master’s teaching through a lively correspondence. 
We can be fairly sure that Colotes, like other members of his commu- 
nity, received letters from Epicurus (frs. [62]-[66] ?Arr.) and was famil- 
lar even with the details of Epicurus’ position. Furthermore, there is 
no evidence that he dissented from his master on any important posi- 
tion. He probably wrote a work entitled Iegi vouwv xai 66895, which, 
according to R. Westman,* concerned the utility of the laws, political 
commitment, and uncertain fame. Though this hypothesis seems plau- 
sible, nothing can be said with certainty about the matter. 

If there 1s one passage that might provide us with some information 
about Colotes’ position with regards to the maxim Aade Buboac, it is to 
be found in Plutarch. The latter informs us that Colotes, at the end of 
his polemical work entitled IIeoi tot ötı xatà và TOV GAAWV quiooóqov 
doyuata ovdé Liv &ouv, praises ancient legislators for having brought 
security to men, adding that, if anyone undoes their action, we shall live 
a life of the brutes, all but devouring each other (Adv. Colot. 1124D). It 
is clear that a comparison with Hermarchus’ view forces itself upon the 
reader. Both authors indeed deal with the action of ancient legislators, 
and both also emphasise that laws contribute to security. However, 
there also remain some differences between the two thinkers, which, 
slight though they may be, will have important consequences for the 
evaluation of their respective fragments as sources for the maxim Adde 
Pıwoos. Whereas Hermarchus pays a great deal of attention to what 
the laws manage to avoid (viz. PAaßoı £x Syeiwv), Colotes primarily 
underlines the positive result of security and peace. Even though the 
theme is not absent from Hermarchus’ discussion (cf. 1,7,4 and 1,11,1), 
Colotes thus appears to lay greater emphasis on the relevance which 
the laws continue to have for contemporary generations. His focus 
moves from primitive society to the world of his own day. 

If this is true, one could expect a reference to the doctrine of Aade 
Budoac in such a context. Quite remarkably, however, this doctrine has 
to yield to praising words about the positive consequences of monar- 
chies and governments. Do the Epicureans in Lampsacus disagree with 


E: On the attribution of this work to Colotes, see E. Kondo (1974), 55. 
? (1955), 38-39. 
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those in Athens on this topic? This 1s not necessarily the case. There 
are two reasons that explain the absence of a reference to the maxim 
ae Biooag in Colotes’ words. Moreover, these reasons also make it 
very unlikely that Colotes would have mentioned the maxim earlier or 
later in his work and thus show that one cannot appeal to the brevity of 
the fragment as a third factor of explanation. 

First of all, Colotes’ polemical treatise is dedicated to a king?” and 
it would not have been very tactical to propagate the pleasures of an 
*unnoticed life’ in such a work. Secondly, the maxim did not contribute 
to Colotes’ polemical argument. Indeed, he probably claimed at the 
end of his scandalum magnatum that all non-Epicurean philosophers abol- 
ished the laws by their doctrines,** the inference being, of course, that 
only the Epicureans respected the existing laws. If that is true, a refer- 
ence to the maxim Aade Bidoag might even damage his case: for if the 
laws are indeed strong enough to guarantee dopddeta and fjovyío, there 
is no need whatsoever to pursue these ends by means of an ‘unnoticed 
life’. For this reason, Colotes focused on the positive consequences of 
monarchy rather than on the need to pursue security through leading a 
sequestered life. He merely chooses his arguments in view of his polem- 
ical goal. The implication of this interpretation 1s of course that the 
fragments from Colotes and Hermarchus do not have the same value 
as an indirect source for Epicurus! advice to ‘live unnoticed’. Whereas 
the absence of this advice in Hermarchus’ discussion indirectly illus- 
trates the implications and presuppositions of the maxim Ade puooac, 
in the case of Colotes it primarily throws light upon the latter's own 
polemical strategies. 


37 Probably Ptolemy II; cf. W. Crónert (1906), 13 and R. Westman (1955), 41. 
38 R, Westman (1955), 85-86 (contra: B. Einarson — PH. De Lacy (1967), 179-180 and 
196, according to whom Colotes' words are only directed against Arcesilaus). 
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LATER GENERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


ipse Epicurus [...] 
qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnis 
restinxit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol 


(Lucretius, 3,1042—1044) 


4.1. Lucretius 


4.1.1. Introduction 


a) This next chapter in the history of the maxim Adde Bidoas, on 
the views of later generations of Epicureans, will primarily deal with 
the Roman world. One of the most important sources, not merely for 
Epicureanism in Rome, but even for Epicurean philosophy as a whole, 
is of course Lucretius’ De rerum natura. Nonetheless, it is worthwhile 
to take a quick glance at Lucretius’ Roman predecessors. For despite 
his own claim (5,336-337), Lucretius was not the first to introduce 
the Romans to Epicureanism. The first contacts are much earlier! and 
from the very beginning attention was also given to Epicurus’ political 
philosophy. 

As far as we know, the first contacts of the Romans with Epicure- 
anism date back as far as the end of the third century B.C., when 
C. Fabricius was sent as an envoy to Pyrrhus and was introduced in the 
latter's headquarters by Cineas to Epicurus’ theology, political philoso- 
phy, and to his view on the final end (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 20,3)? As could 
be expected, Fabricius’ evaluation of Epicurus’ philosophy was entirely 
negative (20,4). The high-spirited Roman soldier felt no need to submit 
himself to Epicurus! therapeutic philosophy. 


! On the early history of Epicureanism in the Roman world, see, e.g., P. Grimal 
(1969); B. Gemelli (1983); M. Gigante (1983) and M. Erler (19943), 363-368. 

? Cf. also Cicero, Cato 43 and Valerius Maximus 4,3,6, who both focus on Epicurus' 
doctrine of pleasure, omitting his theology and political philosophy. 
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More than a century later, Rome was directly confronted with the 
concrete praxis of Epicurus’ political philosophy. In 155 B.C., the Epi- 
cureans did not participate in the famous Athenian embassy of philoso- 
phers. Their absence was a statement in itself, which later attracted 
Cicero's attention (Aff. 12,23,2). Unfortunately, the precise background 
of the Epicureans' decision not to participate 1s unknown. They may 
have weighed the pros and cons against each other and decided that 
the matter was after all not important enough to disturb their tranquil- 
lity of mind, but it is equally possible that the state decided to exclude 
them from the embassy, even though they were basically prepared to 
participate 1n it. 

Around the same moment, Alcius and Philiscus were banished from 
Rome “because of the pleasures they introduced" (ôy ç eioqyobvro 
fjóováàc; Athenaeus, 12,547a; cf. also Aelian, VH 9,12). The first real 
breakthrough of Epicureanism in Rome seems to have been brought 
about by authors like Amafinius, Rabirius, and Catius. According to 
Cicero, Amafinius’ work was elementary and untechnical (ac. 1,5), 
aroused the interest of the multitude (Tusc. 4,6), and was particularly 
successful (Tusc. 4,7: Italiam totam occupaverunt). Even if it is the commu- 
nis opinio that Cicero's words on the great success of Amafinius’ works 
should be nuanced to a certain extent, Amafinius usually continues to 
be regarded as a popularising author who wrote for a wide audience 
of readers. I think this communis opinio should be reconsidered. For it is 
far from certain whether an Epicurean philosopher such as Amafinius 
indeed wished to reach such a broad reading public,’ and whether the 
degree of literacy in Rome was such at that moment that his work 
could even have been read by many people.* I think it is more likely 
that Amafinius primarily addressed the intellectual upper-class rather 
than the common people. ‘This is not to deny that his work was uncom- 
plicated, but this general character of his writings should be explained 
by the vacuum concerning Greek philosophy which existed in Rome at 
that time (cf. Cicero, Tusc. 4,6), rather than by the low intellectual level 


3 According to Epicurus, the sage can found a school, but not in order to draw a 
crowd (Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 564 Us.); cf. supra, 2.3.2.2c. 

+ C£. WV. Harris (1989), 227: “There was no such thing as ‘popular literature’ in the 
Roman Empire, if that means literature which became known to tens or hundreds of 
thousands of people by means of personal reading. [...] As for works written expressly 
for the masses, there were none."; for some critical observations on Harris’ view, see 
N. Horsfall (1991). 
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of its intended readers. Indeed, when Amafinius wished to fill this vac- 
uum, he did not immediately compose the most specialised, technical, 
and abstract philosophical treatises, but preferred to write a general, 
easy, and concrete introduction to the most fundamental principles. In 
short, the uncomplicated character of Amafinius’ work should neither 
be explained by his purpose of popularising Epicurean philosophy, nor 
by his lack of erudition, but by justified pedagogical concerns. 

On the other hand, Cicero's evaluation of Amafinius should not be 
isolated from its context of anti-Epicurean polemics. It largely results 
from the eristic strategy of belittling the opponent: Amafinius appears 
as the kind of author who should not be taken seriously by self-re- 
specting intellectuals. He is not even worth reading (Tusc. 2,7: numquam 
legerim). Such contempt at the same time suggests that Cicero's own 
familiarity with Epicurean doctrine far exceeds that of his unintelli- 
gent opponent. The great success of this polemical presentation (which 
partly appeals to emotions— Cicero's rhetorical talents are important in 
his philosophical writings as well) appears from the attitude of Cassius, 
who, despite being Epicurean, did not prove insensitive to this kind of 
discourse (fam. 15,19,2). 


b) Lucretius’ didactic poem De rerum natura is the first extant Epi- 
curean work in Latin literature. Its title—if authenticó—1s a somewhat 
periphrastic translation of the Greek Iegi gboewc. As such, it is not the 
most obvious source for reflections that concern the maxim Aáe Bro- 
cac. Yet, the work contains several passages (esp. the proems, but also 
some digressions) where Lucretius raises ethical matters. Most of these 
are key passages that have already received a great deal of attention. 
They have been interpreted as the core of the whole work, which thus 
in the end appears to have an ethical aim. Such a view is obviously 
too broad a generalisation: these passages are not necessarily more 
important than, say, Lucretius’ argument that nothing can be created 
from nothing (1,149-214) or the twenty-nine (or thirty, according to the 
numbering of M.F. Smith) proofs of the mortality of the soul (3,425- 
829). 


5 M. Erler (1994b), 406. 

6 E.g. A.S. Cox (1971), 1: “what are in structural terms ‘digressions’ lie closest of all 
to the heart of the work"; J.D. Minyard (1985), 69, n. 47: “the aim of the present essay 
is to show that [...] the aim of the poem, in structure as well as thought, is relentlessly 
ethical". 
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Nor, on the other hand, should De rerum natura be regarded as a mere 
course in physics, the first one in the Epicurean school curriculum.’ 
For even apart from the fact that a didactic poem 1s probably not the 
most appropriate medium to expound complex physical theories in the 
philosopher's classroom,? ethical topics do have their place in De rerum 
natura. Lucretius’ work does not offer mere qvovoAoyíia, but his physical 
reflections clearly have ethical implications. On this point, Lucretius 
is not only perfectly in line with the position of his master, but with 
a whole philosophical tradition. It is striking that his poem can be 
compared in this respect to Seneca's Naturales Quaestiones. For the latter 
work also contains important sections dealing with ethical issues. Of 
course, Lucretius and Seneca had radically different points of departure 
and often reached diametrically opposed conclusions, but they both 
shared the same basic conviction that physics and ethics are bound to 
one another. Moreover, it is important to note that both in Lucretius’ 
De rerum natura and in Seneca's Naturales Quaestiones, the ethical passages 
can often be found at the very beginning or end of a book. They should 
be understood as references to, and reminders of, a broader perspective 
in which the physical reflections should be placed, without, however, 
being reduced to second-rate material.’ 


4.1.2. Lucretius? political philosophy in De rerum natura 


4.1.2.1. Lucretius’ De rerum natura has more than once been interpreted 
as a political work." According to D.P. Fowler," this reading of the 
poem 1s becoming a commonplace of modern scholarship, a common- 
place moreover which “is more true than false”. In order to make my 
own position clear from the very beginning, I think that the interpre- 
tation of Lucretius’ poem as political is more false than true. I do not 
wish to deny, of course, that Lucretius’ work had far-reaching implica- 
tions for the traditional mos matorum and in that sense indirectly—and, 
it should be emphasised, only indirectly—also for the domain of poli- 


7 A view defended by K. Kleve (1979); cf. also Id. (1978), 41, and M. Erler (1997), 82. 

8 Cf. T. Maslowski (1978), 218-219, and E. Asmis (1991), 13 (both on Philodemus). 

? On the place of ethics in Seneca's Naturales Quaestiones, see, e.g., G. Stahl (1964); 
C. Condoäer (1989), 1803-1822; J. Scott (1999). N. Gross (1989), 328-329 rather inter- 
prets the ethical digressions against the background of Seneca's own biography as a 
defence against the attacks on his inconsistent behaviour. 

10 See esp. J.H. Nichols (1976) and J.D. Minyard (1985). 

11 (1989), 122. 
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tics. Moreover, one cannot but recognise that Lucretius makes use of 
imagery that is taken from political life in order to describe atomic pro- 
cesses.!? Although it is true that these processes are de facto described 
in terms that recall a society which is strongly republican,? I doubt 
whether this imagery also contains a direct political message. The dan- 
ger of Hineininterpretierung is not imaginary in this case, since the general 
physical context does not by itself suggest such a political interpretation. 

More controversial is the famous invocation to Venus with which the 
whole poem begins (1,149). Lucretius there asks for peace (29-40) and 
explicitly—albeit in rather vague terms—alludes to the troubles of his 
country (41: patriat tempore iniquo). These words have been interpreted 
in very different ways," and the whole prologue has been understood 
both as indirect propaganda for Caesar! and as written for the opti- 
mates. This great discord among recent commentators is itself highly 
significant. In fact, nearly all of the interpretations require a great deal 
of speculative reconstruction and are based on often unprovable or at 
best plausible hypotheses (e.g. the relevance of the term genetrix in 1,1). 

Even more hazardous, finally, is the thesis of A. Momigliano, who 
finds a connection between Lucretius’ poem and the political commit- 
ment of many Epicureans at that time: 


“the whole of Lucretius is a vigorous invitation to work and fight for high 
ideals. An atmosphere of magnanimous enthusiasm so different from 
the Aade Biwoas—is the legacy of Lucretius to the men of 44 B.C." 


I think that this is a generalisation which entails a serious distortion of 
the scope of Lucretius’ De rerum natura. Nonetheless, its explicit reference 
to the maxim ħáðe Du5oag also makes it an ideal and challenging point 
of departure for a more detailed investigation. 


1? H. Sykes Davies (1931/2), 36-38; G. Cabisius (1984/5) and D.P. Fowler (1989), 
145 149. 

13 D.P. Fowler (1989), 147. 

14 See recently G.O. Hutchinson (2001), with further bibliography. Noteworthy is 
the position of M. Erler (1994b), 400, according to whom the connection between the 
phrase patriat tempore iniquo and the inner political circumstances is nothing more than a 
mere hypothesis; I am inclined to agree. Cf. also J. Salem (1990), 28. 

15 P. Grimal (19573); cf. also Id. (1978), 234-246. 

16 C, Salemme (1977), 16-23. 

17 (1941), 157. 
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4.1.2.2. It is much safer, indeed, to turn our attention to the passages 
in which Lucretius explicitly deals with political topics and to examine 
to what extent his position agrees or fails to agree with the view of 
Epicurus. 


a) The first relevant passage 1s the famous proem of book 2 (suave, mari 
magno), where Lucretius opposes Epicurean pleasure to the misery of 
other people in three different ways. This misery, compared to a storm 
at sea (2,1—4) and the dangers of war (5-6), becomes especially evident 
in the daily competition and rivalry for the pursuit of wealth and politi- 
cal power (11-13). Lucretius! description of this troubled condition con- 
tains three elements which are already found in Epicurus. [a] First of 
all, the great misery appears as the direct result of misunderstanding 
what nature really demands, and a wrong judgement with regard to 
wealth and power (16—19), which in fact are of no profit for either body 
(23-38) or soul (39-52). This is perfectly in line with the traditional 
Epicurean theme of the pursuit of unlimited desires, which are neither 
natural nor necessary, and which harm real pleasure rather than con- 
tribute to it. [b] Furthermore, this pursuit of empty desires does not 
bring about greater security. Quite the reverse 1s true: it leads to a pro- 
cess of uninterrupted struggle and competition and thus to danger (6: 
pericli 15: quantisque periclis). [c] Finally, this form of life entails a great 
deal of effort (2: laborem; 12: labore). This recalls Epicurus’ argument of 
the great növog which is part and parcel of political life. The precise 
character of this argument derived from political praxis explains why 
Lucretius here uses many terms which belong to the political discourse 
of his own day.? By clearly referring by means of his terminology to 
contemporary political praxis, Lucretius enhances the recognisability 
on which the persuasiveness of the argument is based. It thus becomes 
clear for the first time that Lucretius’ allusions to Roman political life 
should not be understood as a mere game or as a cryptic message, but 
that they have a meaningful function within his Epicurean argument. 
Diametrically opposed to the misery of most people are the pleasures 
of the Epicurean sage. The three elements now return in their opposite 
form. [a’] The sage shows himself satisfied with what nature really 
wants (16-19); his desires are both natural and necessary. In other 
words, his happiness depends on the limitation of his desires. [b°] 


18 Esp. in 11-13; cf. D.P. Fowler (1989), 134-135. 
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Secondly he can enjoy the pleasures of stable security: he 1s on dry 
land during the storm (1-2), he knows that he 1s safe during the battles 
of war (6: tua sine parte perich) and dwells in lofty and serene regions (8: 
edita templa serena) which, moreover, are well fortified (7: bene munita). 1t 
is clear that this security has its basis in the sage's decision for non- 
participation: he enjoys an dopäkeıa & fjovytac. From this sequestered 
position, he can look down on others with pity and contempt.?? [c] 
Finally, such an attitude yields the highest pleasure (7: sed nil dulcius). 
This pleasure does not merely rest on limitation and security, but also 
on the observation of the misery of others. Lucretius feels the need 
to specify his position: the pleasures of the Epicurean sage are not 
based on sadism or cruelty, but on his growing awareness of his own 
untroubled condition (3-4; cf. Cicero, fim. 1,62). A. Grill? correctly 
connected Lucretius’ position to that of Democritus (68 B 191 DK 
— Stobaeus, Flor. 3,1,210), but failed to see that there can be found 
even more parallels, which shows that both thinkers belong to a whole 
philosophical tradition.?! Indeed, the same idea returns in Plutarch 
(De trang. an. 470A-471A) and Seneca (dial. 5,31,3)? and should be 
understood as a specific technique that can be used during the process 
of Seelenheilung. ‘The general idea is that, in order to reach personal 
tranquillity of mind, one better compare oneself to persons of inferior 
fortune. The brief allusion to this strategy at the beginning of the proem 
can be regarded as a faint though undeniable echo of the general 
psychotherapeutic character of Lucretius’ Epicurean philosophy. 

The previous analysis has shown that Lucretius! philosophical posi- 
tion in the proem of book 2 is perfectly in line with Epicurus! view. It 
entirely rests on some of the most important traditional arguments in 
support of a sequestered life and against participation in politics. Fur- 
thermore, it is important to note that the emphasis falls on the positive 
aspect of the Epicurean message. The description of the pleasures one 
can enjoy in perfectly safe templa serena 1s not merely a theoretical explo- 


19 Cf. G.E Else (1930), 166. The conclusion of E.B. Holtsmark (1967), 204 that 
the proem displays “the altruist's solicitude for his fellow human beings", and gives 
evidence of “active sympathy for man's condition”, does not convince me. On the 
problem of the element of cruelty in the opening verses of the second book, see, e.g., 
C. Bailey (1947), 797. 

20 (1957), 261—263. 

?! It is possible, though, that Democritus was the first to formulate the idea in his 
Tegi evdvuing. 

?? More parallels in H. Broecker (1954), 104-106. 
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ration of the condition of the Epicurean sage, but also provides the 
proem with a strongly protreptic character.” 


b) The proem of book 3 and more precisely its conclusion (3,59- 
86) has received hardly less attention than that of book 2. There, 
Lucretius offers an original analysis of avarice and ambition, by relating 
them to the fear of death. It 1s important to underline from the very 
beginning that the verb aluntur (64) shows that fear of death 1s neither 
presented as the ultimate cause of these passions," nor as the only 
one (as appears from the important qualification non minimam partem)? 
Since Lucretius’ argument has been called exaggerated” and its logical 
validity questioned,? it is worthwhile to examine it in somewhat more 
detail. 

Lucretius wants to prove the thesis that avarıties and honorum caeca 
cupido are to a great extent fed by the fear of death (59-64). The start- 
ing point of his argument (65: enim) forms the widespread opinion that 
disgrace and poverty are a direct menace to one's life (and hence a 
lingering before the gates of death; 67). In other words, disgrace and 
poverty lead to death. If that is true, avoidance of death amounts to 
avoidance of disgrace and poverty and this avoidance can be equated 
with avarice and ambition. Indeed, turpis contemptus and acris egestas (65) 
perfectly correspond to avarities and honorum caeca cupido (59). Both pas- 
sions are further elaborated in what follows (avarice in 70-73, ambition 
in 74-78). Now the logical conclusion of this whole argument can only 
be the following: a man who wishes to avoid death should be avari- 
cious and ambitious or, in somewhat different terms, fear of death leads 
to avarice and ambition. Strictly speaking, this conclusion cannot be 
equated with the thesis that Lucretius wanted to prove, for such an 
equation would rest on an ex consequentia argument which was already 
listed as a fallacy by Aristotle (SE 167b1—20). From a strictly logical 
point of view, then, Lucretius’ argument is invalid even though one 


23 Cf, e.g., G.-B. Conte (1966), 338 and 367; B.P. Wallach (1975), 76. 

?* Cf. C. Bailey (1947), 1000: *Lucr. does not say that the fear of death is the ultimate 
cause of avarice and ambition, but that it largely supports them". 

?» Cf. PH. Schrijvers (1970), 288. 

26 C, Bailey (1947), 1000. 

27 EJ. Kenney (1971), 84. 

28 The conclusion of Lucretius’ argument, that fear of death leads to avarice and 
ambition (p — q), indeed does not prove that the presence of such avarice and ambition 
(q) can be regarded as an indication of fear of death (p). 
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may add that the qualification non minimam partem helps in mending the 
logical problem. 

Now that the essence of Lucretius argument has become clear, the 
question remains as to what extent it is in line with Epicurus! own view. 
Many commentators have emphasised the original aspect of Lucretius’ 
argument, while at the same time recognising that it fits in with the 
spirit of the Epicurean point of view. In an article which was widely 
discussed, J. Perret? strongly underlined Lucretius’ originality, claim- 
ing that his argument finds its roots in the contemporary political cir- 
cumstances. As we will see in a moment, the whole passage indeed 
contains elements which cannot be traced back to Epicurus’ philosoph- 
ical perspective. Nevertheless, Perret’s interpretation in the end proves 
both insufficient and one-sided, and consequently fails to convince us.*° 
PH. Schrijvers;?! on the other hand, connects Lucretius’ argument with 
the importance of imagination in Epicurus’ thinking. Fear of death 
arises because people imagine their own condition post mortem. This 
is an interesting suggestion, although it in the end does not convince 
us either, for disgrace and poverty is not what one will receive after 
death but what will directly lead to death. They are not relevant for 
what comes post mortem but rather for what happens ante mortem. Often, 
Lucretius’ position is connected with AS 7, and rightly so. The whole 
passage can indeed be seen as a development of Epicurus’ thinking on 
aoyaheıa, although it remains true that the theme of the fear of death 
is not made explicit in RS 7.% This general observation leads to the 
following evaluation of Lucretius’ argument: 


[1] Even if Lucretius basically remains faithful to the spirit of Epicu- 
rus’ philosophy, the direct and explicit connection between avarice and 
ambition, on the one hand, and the fear of death, on the other, may 
well be his own idea. This connection can easily be explained as the 
prelude to book 3, where the problem of the soul and death receives 
a great deal of attention. Lucretius thus models his ethical reflections 
on the principal theme of the book. Conversely, the physical exposition 
which follows should be read against the background of the introduc- 


?9 (1940). 

30 See, e.g., A. Desmouliez (1958) and W. Schmid (1978), 140-151. 

31 (1970), 288-290. 

32 Even fr. 458 Us. (= Porphyry, Abst. 1,54,3), where this theme is present, is far from 
an exact parallel. l'he context 1s entirely different, which also leads to small differences 
with regard to details; cf. also J. Perret (1940), 282, n. 3. 
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tory ethical perspective. As often in De rerum natura, there is a perfect 
cross-fertilisation between ethics and physics (cf. supra, 4.1.1b). 


[2] Moreover, it is important to note that the whole passage implies 
a radical unmasking of political motivations and ideals. The politician 
1s neither motivated by an honourable goal nor by the desire to help 
his fellow citizens, but by an (irrational and unfounded) fear of death, 
and political life itself is an uninterrupted series of bloodshed (70-71), 
cruelty (72) and treason (83-86). Again, Lucretius implicitly refers to 
the political reality of his time? and, once again, it is clear that these 
references have a meaningful part to play in his Epicurean argument. 
For indeed, the implicit attack on the contemporary political practice 
functions as a direct argument against participation in politics. 


[3] There is even more to be said about Lucretius’ allusions to the per- 
nicious consequences of avarice and ambition for social life. In an inter- 
esting contribution, R.C. Monti** has related this aspect of Lucretius’ 
argument to a typically Roman point of view. He argues that Lucretius’ 
interest in the destructive consequences that avarice and ambition cre- 
ate for the whole community is opposed to the general Epicurean 
view, in which the state exists for the benefit of the individual. By 
attacking these passions primarily as social evils, Lucretius adopts the 
Roman aristocratic ideology where the individual has to serve the state. 
Though one should avoid too rash a generalisation—a Greek Platonist 
or Stoic could perfectly have adopted this ‘Roman’ perspective—Monti 
is undoubtedly right in emphasising that this aspect of Lucretius’ argu- 
ment has a basically non-Epicurean orientation,” and even that it could 
be connected with elements of the mos maiorum as this was constructed 
by the Romans themselves. Remarkably enough, this striking orien- 
tation 1s completely unnecessary for the strict logic of the argument. 
What, then, can its function be? According to Monti, it should be 
understood as a captatio benevolentiae. Again, I basically agree: Lucretius 
thus shows that it is precisely the man who disagrees with Epicurus’ 


33 E.g. in 70 (sanguine civili, with the commentary of E.J. Kenney (1971), 85); cf. D.P. 
Fowler (1989), 137—140. 

34 (1981), 58-66. 

35 See, however, V. Tsouna (2001a), 243, and (2001b), 168-169, who shows that 
the same orientation is also present respectively in Philodemus and in Torquatus' 
presentation in Cicero's De finibus. 

36 (1981), 65. 
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convictions who also violates the traditional mos matorum. There is, how- 
ever, a second element that should be taken into account. The peculiar 
presentation of Lucretius' argument can also be understood against a 
psychotherapeutic background of Seelenheilung, as a beautiful application 
of the technique which consists in starting from the beliefs of the patient 
and reorienting them towards an orthodox Epicurean point of view. 
This technique, which both Epicurus and Metrodorus had perfectly 
mastered (cf. supra, 2.3.2.1c and 3.2.2), is found elsewhere in De rerum 
natura too." The whole passage, then, also illustrates how Lucretius 
succeeds in adopting a generally orthodox Epicurean perspective and 
explaining this perspective both in a personal way and relating it to the 
contemporary and local context 1n which he is writing. 


c) Political ambition is also attacked in a short digression later in 
book 3. Lucretius wants to demonstrate that the famous mythical pun- 
ishments after death actually exist in this life (3,978-979). Several con- 
crete examples are introduced in order to illustrate this thesis. Sisyphus, 
for instance, appears as the prototype of the ambitious politician who 
always strives for power again, without ever succeeding to receive the 
benefits of his labours (995-1002). There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the sources of this passage. According to E. Cumont," 
Lucretius’ reflections have no direct parallel in Epicurus’ own think- 
ing and should ultimately be traced back to a Neopythagorean source. 
P. Boyancé? thinks of the Stoicising Academy in the tradition of Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon, whereas B. Wallach“ is convinced that “Lucretius 
has combined a technique used by the diatribe with Epicurean themes 
which he has adapted from other sources”. But there is no need to trace 
back this passage to such sources. It suffices to conclude that, even if 
there are no direct parallels to Epicurus! position, Lucretius' allegories 
basically fit in with the Epicurean point of view. 


37 A beautiful example can be found in 4,1124, where Lucretius takes popular moral- 
ity concerning officia and fama as his starting point and uses this in his attack on love. In 
this case as well widespread opinions are used as the argument for an Epicurean the- 
sis. For the importance of psychagogy in Lucretius, see, e.g., P.H. Schrijvers (1969) and 
(1970), passim; D. Clay (1983a), 169-266. On Lucretius as a teacher, see also S.F. Wilt- 
shire (1974) and esp. M.R. Gale (2001), 22-27. 

38 (1920). 

39 (1963), 179-181. 

* (1976), 90. 
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As a direct consequence of the broader context, the passage entirely 
focuses on the negative alternative. Each explicit reference to the pos- 
itive alternative of a sequestered life is absent, because it is irrelevant 
to the context. Instead, all attention 1s focused on the self-imposed vex- 
ation of political life, which appears in a particularly negative light. 
First of all, Lucretius points to the great efforts inherent in political life: 
the politician suffers a durum laborem (999); he is rolling his rock up the 
hill with great effort (1000: nixantem). Once again, the political reality 1s 
unmasked as being a continuous source of misery. 

Moreover, all of the politician's efforts are necessarily unsuccessful: 
semper victus tristisque recedit (997). Quite remarkably, the reason is not 
that the politician never reaches his final end. Even if he succeeds in 
arriving at the top (1001: summo vertice), his attempts are of no avail, for 
he will immediately find himself back at the bottom. It is clear that 
Lucretius is here much more radical and apodictic than Epicurus, as he 
fundamentally excludes any possibility of achieving a more permanent 
political success. The obvious reason for this position can, of course, 
be found in the content of the myth itself: as the rock always rolls 
down again, Lucretius’ allegorical interpretation cannot but include the 
same component of ever-repeated failure. This is not, however, the only 
reason. Indeed, the Roman political system, which is clearly present in 
the background,” also helps to explain why Lucretius adopts a more 
radical position than Epicurus. Was imperium never granted, then, in 
Rome? It was, but only for a short well-circumscribed period (usually 
one year). Afterwards, the politician had to render account for his office 
and could later try to be re-elected.? To exercise the highest political 
offices uninterruptedly however, was in principle impossible. In this 
respect, the world of Lucretius was fundamentally different from that 
of Epicurus, in which the political constitution of monarchy dominated 
the field of international politics. In the time of Epicurus, a king could 
strive for more permanent security through political power; such a 
strategy, even 1f not preferable, was at least thinkable (cf. AS 6). In the 


^! D.P. Fowler (1989), 140 rightly remarks that it is in this passage that can be found 
"the most direct reference to contemporary political life". 

#2 Of. 3,1002, with the brilliant analysis of D. West (1969), 102: “To resume office 
you had to return to the electorate. This is all clinched by 1002. The whole structure 
of the passage has alerted us for terms which fit both the torment and its allegorical 
application, and this is the climax. The rock makes for the level plain, plani petit aequora 
campi; and in electoral terms the candidate goes down to the Campus Martius to stand 
for election again." 
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late Roman Republic, on the other hand, it is far less evident. When 
Caesar decidedly followed this course, it brought him no security, but 
twenty-three wounds and death. 


d) Finally, interesting material can be found in the elaborate genealogy 
of book 5. According to Lucretius, men originally live like wild beasts 
(5,932: more ferarum). In the most primitive stage, there 1s no community 
spirit and everyone lives for himself (958—961). Afterwards, neighbours 
begin to make contracts of mutual non-interference (1019-1020). Then, 
social life starts, though at a very limited level, for greater communi- 
ties or cities do not yet exist. In this phase, living a sequestered life is 
obviously much less interesting than actively collaborating with neigh- 
bours to serve one's own personal interest. Indeed, the very survival of 
the human race results from the fact that most people indeed remained 
loyal to the contract (1025-1027). Mutual collaboration provides a cer- 
tain amount of security, a protection against the harm that comes from 
the beasts (cf. 982-987 and 990-998) and especially from other hos- 
tile human beings (cf. 1023). It is clear that Lucretius’ position basically 
agrees with that of Hermarchus. In this primitive stage of history, the 
advice to ‘live unnoticed’ would generally harm one's security rather 
than contribute to it. 

A new phase in history begins when kings found cities and build 
citadels for their own protection (1108-1109). This is an important 
increase in the scale of social life, though the driving force behind this 
evolution undoubtedly remains the personal interest of the individual. 
The introduction of gold starts off a new process. People now begin to 
strive for fame and power in order to acquire the security which they 
need to enjoy their wealth (1113-1116 and 1120-1122). Here, the theme 
of political ambition returns. Lucretius' argument is built up around 
two important perspectives. 

First of all, the problem 1s discussed from a historical point of view. 
By showing how and why political ambition arises at a well-defined 
moment in the genealogical process, Lucretius offers his readers an his- 
torical insight into this phenomenon and thus makes it more compre- 
hensible.? Political ambition arose after an important increase in scale 
of the community and when the introduction of wealth for the first time 
entailed the problem of the limitation of desires. 


^5 In that sense, Lucretius’ reflections in this section of book 5 are a complement to 
his analysis of avarice and ambition at the beginning of book 3. 
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In that way, the historical perspective itself leads to a moral one. 
Indeed, Lucretius also evaluates political ambition from a moral point 
of view. In his first argument, both perspectives are combined, since it 
still focuses on the men of the past: they appeared to tread a dangerous 
path (1124) and thus did not reach their purpose of quiet security. In his 
next arguments, however, Lucretius switches to the present tense, and 
thus begins to offer general moral truths which are valid everywhere 
and in every period: ambitious people often fall victim to envy (1125- 
1128); political life appears to imply a great number of troubles (1131: 
defessi sanguine sudent; 1132: luctantes; cf. 1124: certantes), and the politician 
strives for a wisdom which comes from the lips of others, thus losing 
personal independence (1133-1134). Lucretius in this way again presents 
some of the traditional Epicurean arguments, combined as it is with a 
historical perspective. 

One should note, however, that there remains a certain tension 
between the two perspectives. For, on the one hand, Lucretius deals 
with the distant past, while, on the other, he presents moral truths 
which are always valid. His Epicurean moral perspective transcends 
gradually developing history.“ The direct result of this is again a rad- 
icalisation, which becomes evident in the particularly apodictic con- 
clusion (1135: mec magis id nunc est neque erit mox quam fuit ante) Once 
again, Lucretius thus proves to be much less nuanced than Epicurus. 
The main reason is that Epicurus bases his qualifications often upon 
a calculus which takes concrete historical circumstances into account. 
Lucretius, even while dealing with historical matters, refrains from 
doing so. A case in point is also the ergo in 1136: murdering kings can be 
regarded as the logical conclusion of a general Epicurean truth. 

In this context Lucretius also presents the positive alternative of the 
Epicurean sequestered life: 


ut satius multo 1am sit parere quietum 
quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere. 


(51129-1130) 
*So that 1t 1s far better to obey in peace than to long to rule the world 
with kingly power and to sway kingdoms." (transl. C. Bailey) 


Once again, Lucretius follows in the footsteps of his master. His argu- 
ment that the harm which comes from envy can be avoided by refrain- 
ing from the pursuit of political power 1s perfectly in line with Epicurus' 


44 Cf. also DJ. Furley (1978), 27. 
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position. Withdrawal from public life again appears to be the best guar- 
antee to obtain Godlee && hovyias. Furthermore, one should note that 
Lucretius here, just as in the proem of book 2, presents his ideal in pos- 
itive terms: not avoiding to rule, but parere quietum. The term quietum is 
placed at the end of the verse, where it receives most attention, but the 
word parere is also highly significant. Epicurus’ alternative is not subver- 
sive or anarchistic, but turns out to educate obedient citizens. In this 
way, the passage receives a paraenetic and protreptic touch. 

However, in this case too, there remains a certain tension between 
the historical and moral perspectives. On the one hand, Lucretius’ 
historical account shows that Epicurus’ doctrine of Aade Bıwoag only 
becomes relevant from a certain moment onwards. On the other hand, 
he nowhere shows any awareness of the historical value of Epicurus’ 
moral evaluation. Nowhere do we find any explicit suggestion that 
there could be periods in the future when the choice for a sequestered 
life would not be the most preferable alternative. In this light, Momi- 
gliano's suggestion to regard Lucretius as a direct preparation for the 
political commitment of the Epicureans at that time turns out to be 
highly problematic. If Lucretius’ De rerum natura does contain any politi- 
cal message at all, 1t 1s that parere quietum 1s always better. 


e) To conclude, most of Epicurus! arguments against participation in 
politics are also found in Lucretius’ De rerum natura: the unmasking 
of political life as a source of troubles rather than pleasure, the view 
of political ambition as vain and unlimited desire which necessarily 
remains unfulfilled, the importance of acquiring security and avoiding 
the harm that comes from contempt and envy. In short, whenever polit- 
ical ambition is thematised, it is unambiguously rejected. Furthermore, 
Lucretius more than once mentions in positive terms the Epicurean 
alternative, that is, the great pleasures of a quiet and sequestered life. 
In all of these points he reveals himself as a completely orthodox Epi- 
curean. 

On the other hand, Lucretius usually proves to be less nuanced than 
Epicurus. Almost nowhere do we find the qualifications and restrictions 
that are typical of Epicurus. Lucretius never refers to exceptional cases 
in which participation in politics should be defended. Instead, he more 
than once arrives at strongly apodictic and absolute conclusions, with- 
out any historical awareness. One might object that Lucretius merely 
wished to give the broad outlines of Epicurus’ moral philosophy and 
therefore refrained from elaborating upon details. Even if this is true, 
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however, a comparison with the K$ovu 86501 shows that Epicurus him- 
self even in such general contexts took care to avoid oversimplifica- 
tion. No doubt Lucretius could easily have done this too. All this may 
come close to—and in a certain sense even radicalises— D. Sedley’s® 
view of Lucretius as a ‘fundamentalist’ (even more so since Lucretius? 
diagnosis hardly differs from the one he attributes to Epicurus; 6,9- 
23).* 

There is, however, something more to be said. The reader of De rerum 
natura ultimately has to face the paradox that exactly this radicalisation 
is quite often closely connected with Lucretius’ own Roman world and 
with the concrete political climate of his day. How does one explain 
these many references to Lucretius own contemporary environment? 
Partly, the explanation can be found in his project of translation, which 
necessarily implies a transformation. To give but one example, a term 
like ambitio (5,1132) can be the Latin translation of the Greek giotuuio, 
to be sure, but for Roman readers it will have had other connotations 
which the Greek word did not have and which could have been very 
important in the light of the contemporary political situation. Partly, the 
explanation should also be sought in Lucretius! project of Seelenheilung, 
which implied that he had to take the convictions and concerns of his 
patient into account." However, neither explanation suffices to explain 
fully the above mentioned paradox, as neither suffices to explain the 
precise relevance of Lucretius own environment. Indeed, the above 
analysis has shown that concrete references to the contemporary polit- 
ical situation more than once play a meaningful part within Lucretius’ 
Epicurean argument. Perhaps it was even that these references precisely 
led to his radicalisation. It is tempting to conclude that one here cuts 
to the fait primitif of Lucretius’ thinking, i.e. his enthusiastic observation 
that Epicurus' aurea dicta have lost nothing of their value but are equally 
valid—with even less exceptions—in the changed world of the Roman 
Republic. If this is true, the ultimate explanation of both Lucretius’ 


55 (19982), esp. 62-93. 

#6 Sedley's view has been questioned by C. Lévy (1999). The discussion mainly 
focuses on the place of Stoic doctrine in De rerum natura; Stoic philosophy has often been 
regarded as one of the targets of Lucretius; see, e.g., P. Grimal (1957b); Z.M. Packman 
(1975/6); K. Kleve (1978) and J. Schmidt (1990); this view has been rejected, however, 
by DJ. Furley (1966); cf. Id. (1978), 4, and D. Clay (19833), 25. 

“7 Of. J.H. Nichols (1976), 44: “The particular salience and vehemence of Lucretius’ 
denigration of political ambition may well be dictated in part by Memmius’ personal 
character and aspirations." 
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radicalisation and of his repeated references to contemporary circum- 
stances can be found in his enthusiastic and absolute conviction of the 
truth of Epicurus’ philosophy. 


4.1.3. Living unnoticed? Lucretius? ultimate ambitions 


Lucretius proved to be very critical towards the pursuit of political 
power and fame. He perfectly knew that a great reputation implied 
many troubles and in the end failed to procure perfect security. He also 
knew that fame among people 1s only temporary, for monuments fall 
to pieces under the influence of time (5,311) or are struck by lightning 
(6,242). The conclusion seems evident that Lucretius’ Epicurean posi- 
tion implies a rejection of all fame (and not just political fame) as empty 
and vain. 

Quite remarkably, however, there are two passages in De rerum natura 
where Lucretius explicitly expresses his own desire for fame. In the 
so-called second proem of book one, he admits that “a great hope of 
renown has struck his heart with the sharp wand” (1,922-923: sed acri 
percussit thyrso laudis spes magna meum cor). Near the beginning of book 6, 
he expresses the hope that “he may win the crown with conspicuous 
praise" (6,95: ut insigni capiam cum laude coronam). Both passages can 
be found in a context where Lucretius deals with his own work as a 
poet. Now other poets, too, are considered famous in De rerum natura. 
Ennius, for instance, obtained a crown and a famous name (1,117119) 
and the fame of Homer (1,124) and Empedocles (1,729) likewise lasts for 
centuries. Apart from poets, there is of course in the first place Epicurus 
himself, whose fame even reaches the sky (6,7-8; cf. 3,10). 

With his pursuit of fame, Lucretius apparently wants to emulate 
his illustrious predecessors. However, his (unnecessary and unnatural) 
desire is far from unproblematic in an Epicurean perspective. For even 
if it may in the end be reconciled with the doctrine of the mortality 
of the soul,? it appears to be radically opposed to the maxim Adde 
Bıwoac. C. Segal tries to elucidate Lucretius’ position by distinguishing 
between his personality as a philosopher, on the one hand, and that of 


48 The imagery of the poet as a charioteer is traditional; see A.A.R. Henderson 
(1970); cf. also D. Clay (19833), 253-255 on the significant parallels between Lucretius 
and Empedocles. 

49 On the problem, see PH. Schrijvers (1970), 79-81; C. Segal (1989) and (1990), 
180-186; M,J. Edwards (1993). 
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poet, on the other hand. As a philosopher, Lucretius strives for virtue 
whereas his pursuit of fame is rather a matter for Lucretius the poet. In 
the end, both aspects cannot be reconciled: “to be a great poet means, 
ultimately, to be less of an Epicurean”.°° 

First of all, such a dichotomy generally fails to do justice to Lucretius. 
Lucretius was neither a philosopher who turned poet because of the 
philosophical advantage he could derive from it, nor a poet who con- 
verted to Epicureanism in order to obtain a high subject for his poetry. 
From the very beginning, the philosopher and the poet are two aspects 
of his personality. Moreover, the passage from book ı clearly shows that 
Lucretius! claim to fame has both a philosophical and a poetical basis. 
In other words, he does not merely aim at fame as a poet but also as 
an (Epicurean) philosopher: as a philosopher because he teaches high 
topics and frees one from superstition (1,931-932), as a poet because 
he succeeds in explaining his obscure subject matter so clearly (933- 
934). How closely these two aspects are intertwined further appears 
from the famous image of the honey on the cup (935-950), which 
shows that beautiful poetry has great psychagogical advantages and 
is as such philosophically relevant. The fame which Lucretius claims, 
then, is based on two interconnected pillars, and pulling down one of 
them immediately entails the collapse of the whole construction. 

Even if this conclusion appears to follow logically from the analy- 
sis of the passage under discussion and has the advantage of doing 
justice to both aspects of Lucretius’ personality, it remains in a cer- 
tain sense rather surprising, since it directly connects his pursuit of 
fame with his convictions as an (Epicurean) philosopher. Now it 1s true 
that his hope for fame can be reconciled with many aspects of Epi- 
curus’ doctrine. Just as Epicurus could advise to strive for the crown 
of étagaéta (Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 11250 = fr. 556 Us.), Lucretius could 
pursue the crown of being an Epicurean poet. His ambition was not 
directed towards politics, but towards a domain where it was less prob- 
lematic from an Epicurean point of view. Furthermore, his striving for 
fame implies hard work, to be sure, but these eflorts contain a certain 
amount of pleasure as well (2,730 and 3,419).°! Finally, his pursuit of a 
great reputation can in principle even be reconciled with a sequestered 
life (as it often requires the solitude of nocturnal reflection; 1,142). 


50 (1989), 202. 


5! Cf. M.R. Gale (2000), 152-153. 
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Nevertheless, even 1f Lucretius! position appears to be reconcilable to 
a certain extent with the spirit of the maxim Aóe fivooac, it, of course, 
remains radically opposed to the letter of the maxim. On the other 
hand, it may shed new light on a striking fragment from Metrodorus 
discussed earlier (fr. 43 K.; supra, 3.2.2). According to Metrodorus, Epi- 
cureans can be sure of gaining a great reputation (magnum paratumque 
nomen). Even 1f these words had in the first place a psychagogical pur- 
pose, Lucretius’ striving for fame provides them with a new dimension. 
For indeed, along with his poetry, his Epicureanism forms the basis on 
which his claim to fame rests. 

In that sense, time has done justice to Lucretius. Hardly anything 
is known from his life? and he certainly did not wish to receive a 
great reputation for remarkable political achievement. The only fame 
of which he dreamed was that of being an Epicurean poet. We do not 
know whether he could already enjoy this fame during his own life, but 
at a moment when he had long been disintegrated into atoms, he in 
any case fully received it. 


4.2. Philodemus 


4.2.1. Introduction 


a) If Epicurus bore a name that perfectly suited his own philosophy,” 
the name of Philodemus requires a lot of qualifications in an Epicurean 
perspective. In one of his charming epigrams, he himself interpreted his 
name as a reference to the fact that he fell in love with no less than four 
girls named Demo (epigr. 10). No doubt his feelings for the people were 
far less warm. He probably despised the profanum vulgus no less than 
almost all of the Greek philosophers. In any case, he 1s convinced that 
the Epicurean sage looks down upon everybody else, including wealthy 
citizens and influential politicians (De dis I, col. xxv, 28-35). Moreover, 
Philodemus did not associate himself with ordinary Romans, but fre- 


52 A. Gerlo (1956) has even denied his existence, but his bold hypothesis has been 
widely—and rightly—disapproved. 

53 B. Frischer (1983), 260, suggests that Epicurus may have “changed his nomen to 
make it symbolically more expressive of his omen" (cf. Id. (1982), 275-276). If that is true, 
Epicurus was not the first one to do so; cf. D. Sedley (1998b), 145-146 on Plato's name 
change. 
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quented the aristocratic circle of Piso. He knew many members of the 
upper-class in Rome and could observe from a privileged position the 
political troubles of the Late Republic. 

During his ofium at Piso's luxurious villa, Philodemus composed a 
voluminous and various ceuvre. The fragments which still survive offer 
interesting information on the intellectual life that existed in different 
Epicurean circles at that time. It is very important to note, indeed, 
that the perspective of nearly all of Philodemus’ writings is that of 
the school. In this perspective, crucial importance is given to loyalty 
to Epicurus, both in theory and in practice (cf. De lib. dic. fr. 45,7— 
10). Philodemus’ main purpose is not to develop new insights, but 
to interpret Epicurus’ view correctly. This purpose implies its own 
methodology: one should pursue a methodically correct understanding 
of the writings of the important masters (IIoög tobs—, col. vit, 13-16), 
which requires precision (col. xi, 1-2 and xvi, 13-15) and a thorough 
familiarity with the details of Epicurus! view (col. rv, 10-13). 

The question remains whether this is the only perspective from 
which Philodemus’ works should be understood. It has often been 
argued that Philodemus wished to introduce his Epicurean philosophy 
into Rome.? Now such proselytism is not necessarily incompatible 
with the pursuit of a correct insight into Epicurus’ philosophy, but 
one could wonder whether it is also in line with the spirit of the 
Epicurean advice Aade Biooas. In my view, it is not, but I also regard 
it as rather unlikely that Philodemus had such proselytising ambitions. 
First of all, several of his works derive their raison d'étre directly from 
polemic against members of his own school. They often presuppose a 
certain familiarity with the technical aspects of Epicurean philosophy, 
and sometimes deal with detailed questions about specific passages 
from Epicurus! works (e.g. Rhet. II [PHerc. 1672], col. x, 21 — col. xx, 
27 L.A.), which would hardly arouse the interest of broader circles 
of Roman readers. Furthermore, it is not surprising that by far the 
greatest part of the examples which Philodemus provides are Greek.’ 


54 Asconius calls him Epicureus illa aetate nobilissimus; Pis. 68 (p. 16,1219 CL). 

55 See, e.g, E. Asmis (1990), 2371; M. Erler (1992a) and (19942), 338; M. Gigante 
(1995), 24. 

56 His Rhetorica, for instance, is written against Epicureans at Cos and Rhodos, 
who challenged the view of his teacher Zeno; in his De ıra, he opposes Nicasicrates 
and Timasagoras; examples can easily be multiplied; cf. also E. Longo Auricchio — 
A. Tepedino Guerra (1981). 

57 Even if he occasionally deals with the Roman world too; see M. Gigante (1988). 
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Even his historiographical works are probably esoteric, intended as an 
introductory course for Epicurean students rather than for a broader 
reading public? And even if Philodemus managed to exert direct 
influence on later Roman authors—which is far from certain—, this 
does not prove anything about his own intentions? It was his own 
sincere conviction that the philosopher prefers to share his insights with 
only a few persons.‘ It is much more likely, then, that his look was 
directed inwards, to the circle of his own friends, and beyond that to 
the world of his own school. 


b) If this 1s true, one could expect that Philodemus fully endorsed the 
Epicurean doctrine of an unnoticed life. Momigliano regards Philode- 
mus as a “professional teacher of Adde fuooacg",9 although he adds 
that “his escape from political passions was narrow and incomplete".9?? 
Admiration prevents me from treating Momigliano as adversatre priviligié, 
but allows me to use his position for the second time as the point of 
departure for a more detailed analysis. 

This analysis will focus in the first place on Philodemus’ Rhetorica. 
This is a difficult work, not so much because of the complexity of its 
content but because of the fragmentary condition in which it has come 
down to us. Often, we merely have disconnected fragments with- 
out any context. It is thus not always easy to determine what can be 
regarded as Philodemus’ own arguments and what should rather be 
understood as objections to that position, tenets of Philodemus’ oppo- 
nents or quotations from the works of Epicurean authorities. More 
than once, the reader encounters apparent inconsistencies which would 
probably have been easy to explain if we had the complete text. The 


58 Contra M. Gigante (1995), 23. 

59 Cf. T. Maslowski (1978), 222: *Philodemus did not fight for and win converts. It 
was the Romans who came, marvelled at the erudition of the Greek philosopher, and 
took from him whatever suited them best." 

60 Rhet. I, 238, col. vir, 8-12S.; Philodemus also attacked the proselytism of the 
Stoics; c£. De Stoic. col. xxt, 7-13, with the commentary of T. Dorandi (1982b), 127. 

9! (1941), 154. 

62 (1941), 156. 

63 The general structure of the work, and the attribution of the many fragments 
to the different books, is still far from clear. Certain is the attribution of PHerc. 1427 
to Book I, PHerc. 1674 and 1672 to Book IL, PHerc. 1426 and 1506 to Book III and 
PHerc. 1423 and 1007/1673 to Book IV; PHerc. 832/1015 should probably be attributed 
to Book VIII. The attribution of the other fragments remains uncertain. An interesting 
attempt has been made by T. Dorandi (19902), but his conclusions have been ques- 
tioned to a certain extent by E. Longo Auricchio (1997). 
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meaning and scope of other passages likewise depends on the context, 
which however is lacking. It is clear, then, that the evidence of Philode- 
mus’ Rhetorica should be interpreted with more than usual caution. On 
several points, however, it can be completed by fragments from other 
works. 


4.2.2. The autonomy of politics... 


a) An important Leitmotiv in Philodemus’ Rhetorica is the fundamental 
distinction between sophistic or epideictic rhetoric on the one hand, 
and forensic and deliberative rhetoric, on the other hand. Philodemus 
considers the first to be an art, but he strictly circumscribes its domain 
and possibilities. Again and again, he underlines that the sophist as 
sophist is unable to contribute anything to politics. The second kind of 
rhetoric, on the other hand, is not regarded as an art. Besides these 
two branches of rhetoric, philosophy occupies its own domain, superior 
to both sophistic and political rhetoric (Rhet. IV [PHerc. 1007/1673], I, 
211, col. xxix*, 20-212, col. xxx’, 19 S). This basic distinction, which 
1s consistently maintained throughout the work, has several particularly 
interesting consequences. 

First of all, politics in Philodemus’ view is autonomous. It has its 
own domain, with its own characterisüc activities. Philodemus men- 
tions the following activities of the politican: leading the state, giving 
advice, serving as envoy, being experienced in such things as laws and 
decrees (Rhet. III, col. x*, 1-6 Ham.), and administering the state (col. 
xr, 17-24 Ham.). The politician also has his own task (serving the inter- 
est of his state),°* which presupposes specific qualifications: apart from 
natural talents, especially training (col. vir, 23-30 Ham.) and a cer- 
tain experience in, and practical knowledge of, political affairs. On 
the basis of this characterisation, Philodemus can give a more precise 
answer to the question who the politician actually 1s: he 1s neither the 
private citizen, nor the philosopher, nor the panegyric orator, but the 
orator who is engaged in real combats or the man who is not an orator 
but has acquired political skill (col. 1x*, 5-21 Ham.). 


64 See Rhet. III, col. xL, 21-23 Ham.; cf. Rhet. IV [Pherc. 1007/1673], I, 212, col. xxxr^, 
15-213, col. XXXII, 2S. and Rhet. I, 283, fr. 1 S. 

65 Rhet. II [PHerc. 1674], col. xxxvi, 7-23 L.A. and II. [PHerc. 1672], col. xxt, 36 — 
col. xxu, 5 L.A.; cf. also M [PHerc. 1674], col. xx, 20 — col. xxi, 11 L.A.; VIII, I, 284, col. 
rri, 2-138. Accordingly, politics should be classified among those occupations that have 
a Tagatnontixdv eldog (Rhet. II [PHerc. 1674], col. xm, 7-8 L.A.). 
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This clear definition gives the political domain its own autonomy. As 
a direct result, politics and the politicians can be evaluated on the basis 
of their own standards and should no longer be forced into the strait- 
jacket of a philosophical point of view. This has several very impor- 
tant implications. For indeed, this view enables Philodemus to approach 
the subject of politics in an open-minded and sober way and to recog- 
nise without any problem the positive aspects of the political life with- 
out immediately contradicting his own philosophical preference for a 
sequestered life. Furthermore, it probably contributed to his credibil- 
ity among the politicians themselves, since he managed to deal with 
their own behaviour without a philosophical a prion. Finally, it also 
conditions his polemics against other philosophers. Indeed, Philodemus 
vehemently attacks those philosophers who somehow fail to take into 
account the autonomy of the political domain. 

A case in point 1s Diogenes of Babylon, who defends the typically 
Stolc position where politics and philosophy are inextricably connected. 
According to Diogenes, the Stoic sage has all of the following qualities: 
being a good dialectician, grammarian, poet, orator, etc., and knowing 
what is useful to all cities (Rhet. IL, 211, col. vm, 9-17 S. = SVF 3, 
Diog. 117). Accordingly, he will exercise all kinds of political offices (II, 
211, col. vri, 21-212, col. vir, 29 S.). This absolute claim is perfectly 
in line with the orthodox Stoic tenet that only the sage is able to be 
a magistrate. The implication of this view, of course, is that politics 
no longer has its own autonomy. A politician, despite his experience, 
can only be successful if he 1s also a philosopher, a conclusion which 
Diogenes confidently defends (Rhet. II, 226, col. xxi, 15-19 S. = SVF 3, 
Diog. 125). 

Moreover, Diogenes’ radical Stoic perspective has far-reaching con- 
sequences for the evaluation of the concrete political life. If it is only the 
Stoic sage that is a good statesman, and if it is only the Stoa that pro- 
duces good citizens (II, 227, col. xxr, 28-30 S. = SVF 3, Diog. 125), then 
the great majority of politicians is bad. Diogenes attempts to demon- 
strate this position with several arguments. In his view, political orators 
merely curry favour with the people and distribute public money in an 
irresponsible way (IL, 208, col. v1, 9-16 S. = SVF 3, Diog. 115). Not one 


66 See, e.g., Diog. Laert. 7,122 = SVF 3,612; cf. Stobaeus, Ecl. 2,7,11! (p. 102.11-19 W.) 
= SVF 3,615. See also D. Obbink — PA. Vander Waerdt (1991), who add that Diogenes 
laid his own accents, in that he tried to make the orthodox Stoic doctrine more suitable 
for practical use in actual political regimes. 
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of them has served the interest of his country as an envoy (II, 224, col. 
XVII, 29-328. = SVF 3, Diog. 124), nor was any one of them a good 
citizen (IL, 225, col. xix, 30-318. = SVF 3, Diog. 124). In short, they 
were nearly all miserable and no one was good, civilised and patriotic 
(II, 225, col. xx, 15-18 S.).* 

It is clear that Diogenes’ evaluation of the actual political situation 
is strongly conditioned by his philosophical view. The rigid distinction 
between good and bad, typical of Stoic philosophy, forms the point of 
departure of his discussion. This, of course, makes all of the politician’s 
accomplishments worthless right from the start. Philodemus’ reply is 
based on a consistent disconnection of the domains of politics and 
philosophy. In his view, many orators and private citizens have become 
political orators without philosophy (IL, 225, col. xx, 10-15 S.). The 
emphatic repetition of the phrase xweig pikooogiacg makes Philodemus' 
point particularly clear. Furthermore, he shows against Diogenes that 
philosophy alone does not suffice to make a good politician. Even 
rhetoric can serve the politician well (II, 212, col. rx, 1-213, col. IX, 
30 S.; cf. II, 217, col. xm, 22-29 S.). The domain of politics is clearly 
given its own autonomy with its own requirements. 

This position also enables Philodemus to defend the politician 
against the attacks of Diogenes. While recognising that some of them 
are indeed bad, he claims that many have provided excellent advice 
and have frankly opposed their wicked colleagues (IL, 209, col. vr, 19- 
28 S.). There have been countless political orators who acted as envoy 
for the benefit of their country (II, 224, col. xix, 9-20 S.) and there 
are far more good ciüzens than Diogenes believes. Indeed, in line with 
his Stoic position, Diogenes cannot but argue that even Pericles, who 
studied with philosophers but not with Stoics (II, 226, col. XXI, 20-227, 
col. xxi, 28 S.), was not even a tolerable citizen. As a good polemicist, 
Philodemus perfectly knew that a reductio ad absurdum, concluded by a 
short rhetorical question (if not even Pericles, then who?; II, 227, col. 
XXI, 4-8 S.), is more convincing than an elaborate theoretical discus- 
sion. 

The whole passage gives us a very interesting and, to say the least, 
quite remarkable picture of an Epicurean philosopher who fervently 


97 Examples of wickedness that were discussed in Diogenes’ works include both 
individuals (such as Phocus, the son of Phocion; Athenaeus, 4,168c-169a = SVF 3, 
Diog. 52) and peoples (such as the Colophonians; Athenaeus, 12,526a-d — SVF 3, Diog. 
59) 
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defends politicians against the attacks of a Stoic. Many would perhaps 
expect just the opposite. Yet, Philodemus' arguments are perfectly in 
line with the general position he defends in his Rhetorica. By ascribing 
autonomy to the domain of politics, he can approach political history 
(as well as contemporary politics) in an unbiased way. This enables him 
to claim explicitly—and no doubt correctly—that history will bear him 
out (IL, 209, col. vr, 28-30 S.). He also criticises Diogenes for his lack 
of precision (IL, 228, col. xxi, 15 = SVF 3, Diog. 126), since his Stoic 
presentation 1s at odds with real life; in. Plutarch's terms, he adjusts 
the facts to fit his theory rather than vice versa (De prof. in virt. 75F). 
Philodemus’ own analysis is much closer to political reality? and he 
can be confident that his position is that of common sense: few indeed 
would deny that Pericles was a tolerably good citizen...® 

The question remains, however, whether Philodemus' position is 
completely in line with that of Epicurus. The latter attacked statesmen 
more than once, showing that they foolishly suffered unnecessary nó- 
voc? and even that they were worthless and wicked. When on occa- 
sion he defended them, this defence was based on strictly Epicurean 
arguments, namely, a rational calculus of pleasure and pain (cf. supra, 
2.3.2.1a). The tone of Philodemus’ argument is radically different. It 1s 
true that his argument 1s basically in line with the Epicurean philosophy 
of law"! but I think that the most important explanation of this positive 
evaluation of the politicians is to be sought in two other elements. First 
of all in its polemical context: Diogenes! extreme attack on the politi- 
cians almost naturally leads to Philodemus' vigorous defence. Secondly, 
it 1s possible that Philodemus also bears in mind the aristocratic circles 
which he frequents. A philosophical position which ascribes autonomy 
to politics and evaluates it on the basis of its own standards is more 
salonfülig in Piso’s villa than vehement attacks on influential statesmen 
and is no doubt less offensive to C. Vibius Pansa, the addressee of the 
work.” 


68 Unlike the Stoics, Philodemus did not pursue an ideal state; cf. his attack on the 
Republic of Zeno and on that of Diogenes in De Stoic. col. 1x, 1 — xxi, 18. 

69 But cf. Plato, Gig. 515c-516d; contrast Aristotle, EN 6, 1140b7—10. 

7 Contrast Philodemus, Rhet. IL, 205, col. rr, 17-207, col. tv, 32S., where the politi- 
cian's ztóvoc does not appear to have the same negative connotations. 

7! R, Müller (1984), 479, and M. Erler (19942), 340. 

7? On the addressee of Philodemus’ Rhetorica, sce T. Dorandi (1996). 
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b) Yet, the fact that Philodemus grants the political domain its own 
autonomy does not imply that his evaluation of politics is completely 
positive. On the contrary, entering the political field has several signifi- 
cant drawbacks. First of all, one should of course recall the main thesis 
of the Rhetorica, that political rhetoric is not an art (not even a texvn oto- 
yaotwxn; cf. Rhet. I [PHerc. 1674], col. xxvi, 8-19 L.A.), since it lacks a 
methodical and established transmission of knowledge (ibid. 4-8). This 
observation already robs the politician of a great deal of glory. He may 
be skilled and experienced, but he can never claim that he can fall back 
on an art. If he manages to convince his audience through his speech, 
this success 1s merely a matter of practical experience. 

Moreover, his success is far from certain. Indeed, he has to take into 
account the capriciousness of the multitude,? which makes the out- 
come of his political project often uncertain. Again, such sober analysis 
remains closely in touch with the daily realities of political life. Many a 
pragmatical politician will no doubt have endorsed Philodemus' view, 
rather than the more abstract view of Diogenes, even if (or rather: 
because?) Philodemus' analysis also brings politics more down to earth. 


4.2.3. ... and of philosophy 


4.2.3.1. Similarly to politics, philosophy has its own domain with its 
own aim (that is, happiness)’ and its own approach.” The world of 
the philosopher is not that of the politician. Moreover, the philosopher 
should stay in his own world. Philodemus often explicitly states that 
the philosopher should not participate in politics.’”® His sincere (though 
qualified) appreciation of the politician should not be misleading on this 


73 Rhet. VIII, I, 17, col. xxi, 18-19 S; cf. Rhet. IV [PHerc. 1007/1673], I, 209, col. 
XXVIII’, 13-210, col. xxvii, 17 S. 

74 Rhet. I, 270, col. xxx, 32-37 S.; Rhet. VIII, II, 31, col. xxxv, 4-12 and 32, fr. 21, 
7-10 S. In De elect. col. xm, 6—7, it is said that philosophy alone enables one to act 
rightly. 

75 The philosopher uses tight argumentation (Rhet. VIII, II, 30, fr. 20, 13-31, col. 
XXXV, 38.; cf. Rhet. I, 378, col. cm, 5-148.). Accordingly, the philosopher's discourse 
differs from that of the sophists and the politicians in being true, free of strife and 
unconfused (De oecon. col. xxii, 30-36). 

76 See, e.g., Rhet. VIII, IL, 35, col. xxxvun, 8-12 S.; De Epic. [PHerc. 1232], col. xxvi, 
12-15 T:G.; cf. Rhet. VIII, II, 46, col. xxv, 19 — fr. 33, 1S. (although Sudhaus’ text 
reconstruction remains rather hypothetical); Rhet. I, 234, col. iv, 17-19 S; IL, 298, fr. 
nt S.; De lib. dic. col. 1b, 5-6; cf. also Rhet., PHerc. 463, fr. 13 (published by E. Longo 
Auricchio (1982), 73; see also Ead. (2004), 37-39). 
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point. Philodemus clearly endorses the orthodox Epicurean view and 
provides various, often traditional, arguments to support his position. 


a) A first—traditional—argument is derived from the problem of dogpa- 
deta. In recognising the importance of personal security for happiness 
(cf. Rhet. I, 263, col. xxvii, 34-35 S), Philodemus closely follows his 
master Epicurus. The latter distinguished between àoqóAeu && &vüoo- 
nov and doyakeıa EE fjovyíac, giving preference to the second alterna- 
tive. That Philodemus adopts a similar position appears from two at 
first sight conflicüng passages. 

On the one hand, he argues that the philosopher is far from safe. 
Taking as his point of departure Aristotle's saying that “a hare can- 
not be saved among dogs", he states that in the same way, someone 
who adopts a despicable attitude cannot be safe among men. And as 
philosophers in every way appear like this, they turn out to be easy 
prey to sycophants or enemies (Rhet. IL, 175, fr. xv, 1-10 S.). Elsewhere 
in the same work, however, he argues that sages and philosophers are 
not hated by all men (Il, 162, fr. xxvi, 7-118.). The opposition between 
these two passages should be traced back to the opposition between the 
two ways of attaining security. The first passage concerns doqóAeta && 
àvOoozov. If Philodemus there tries to demonstrate that a philosopher 
is not safe among men (£v &vbe@motc), his argument clearly implies that 
security which comes from other people is usually beyond the reach 
of this philosopher. The second passage, on the other hand, concerns 
àoqóeu EE houytac. Philodemus directly connects the philosopher’s sit- 
uation with his living in rest, justice and tried friendship (II, 162, fr. 
XXVII, 11-14 8.). The security which the philosopher enjoys turns out to 
derive from his sequestered life among friends. Whereas dodAeta ¿Ẹ 
àvOoozov appears to be hard to attain, dopareıa && hovyiac is close at 
hand. 

Moreover, such a sequestered life proves advantageous even when 
one is brought to trial, for there, fjovyia and moral virtue contribute 
most to success (Rhet. II, 140, fr. xi, 12-15 S.). This passage may cast 
further doubt on the anecdote regarding Philodemus' expulsion from 
Himera.” Given the great importance of consistency between words 


7 When Himera was infested by plague and famine, the citizens would have ban- 
ished Philodemus because they were convinced that his 'atheistic doctrines had 
brought down the wrath of the gods on their city (see esp. Suda IV, 559.7-8). This 
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and deeds in ancient philosophy? one might wonder whether Philode- 
mus would have emphasised the powers of ñovyia and xoaroxdyatia if 
he himself had previously been unable to defend himself successfully.” 

However this may be, a sequestered life is not merely helpful for win- 
ning a trial, but also for prevenüng it. This appears from the example 
of Epicurus himself. In De pietate, Philodemus mentons the following 
argument of Epicurus’ opponents: Epicurus escaped from the Atheni- 
ans not through his piety but merely because his philosophy escaped 
the notice of many people (col. 49,9-19). ‘This objection can be under- 
stood in two different ways. Either the opponents made intelligent use 
of Epicurus! own doctrine Aade Buwoas, connecting it with the common 
sense conviction that only criminals wish to remain unnoticed. Epicu- 
rus wanted his philosophy to escape the notice of his contemporaries 
in order to avoid trials. On the basis of this interpretation, this passage 
offers an additional—though biased—testimonium regarding Epicurus? 
active application of his own advice to ‘live unnoticed'.? On the other 
hand, the argument of the opponents may also suggest that Epicurus' 
philosophy was just too trivial to attract attention. Then the fact that he 
remained unnoticed is not the result of his own intentions but merely of 
his insignificance. 

In his reply, Philodemus begins by underlining that Epicurus had 
been harmful to no one (col. 51,20-24; 53,1-8 and 54,4-13) and that, 
in opposition to other philosophers who fell victim to their people 
and became prey of the writers of comedy, Epicurus succeeded in 
protecting himself and his followers (col. 53,8-28). In the case of the 
argument that he remained unknown to the people (roig dvbeamots obx 
éyiv@oxeto), it precisely shows that neither he nor his pupils harmed 
their fellow-citizens, and that they never had to face a trial (col. 54,13- 
27). Philodemus thus agrees on the link between remaining unnoticed 
and remaining free from persecution, but interprets it in a completely 


anecdote is given some credit in D. Sider (1997), 9-10; M. Erler (19942), 290 is even 
more cautious. 

78 Much evidence in J. Mansfeld (1994), 177-191. 

79 Cf. also De morte col. xxxiv, 4-9. 

80 Cf. also D. Obbink (1996), 538: “The opponents! charge may also have been a 
criticism of the Epicurean doctrine of Ade Buocac and the failure / refusal of prominent 
Epicureans to take an active role in political affairs". I would not regard the opponents’ 
argument as a direct attack against the doctrine of Aàüe Budoas, but rather as a 
misrepresentation of the doctrine in order to use it as an argument against Epicurus 
himself. 
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different way. He actually stands the argument of his opponents on 
its head: it was not because Epicurus remained unnoticed that he was 
never brought to trial, but it was because he was not brought to trial 
(being harmless to everybody) that he remained unnoticed. In any case, 
Epicurus! unnoticed life, based on his consequent avoidance to harm 
others, shows that he primarily aimed at dopakeıa 28 Novxiac. 

The previous analysis has shown that Philodemus, like Epicurus, 
regarded a sequestered life as the best way to reach security. Never- 
theless, Epicurus also considered political power (RS 6) and fame (RS 7) 
to be at least possible means of attaining this security, though they are 
not preferable. There is one passage in Philodemus which appears to 
point in the same direction: 


I xaLmv ÀÓYOG HLQEL xaxà TN- 

Amadd” oxouévew Extiv[eiv] 
£ivexa TOV TEQLOAAWYV al- 
o9]1os [ov: ý] 8680 Toivuv xagıv ào- 

5 garelag éóvox Or xoà pú- 
ow, fjv £Eeoviv Éyew xod iði- 
arm xai quiooógot, xaxia[ 
]vxaong, èv ais ù xoXoxsia 
[no] ovo [y] ovi [ox]et xoi uet[Co- 

10. vJà [V] àóo&[t]av oi[x]fj x[e] ovct [m- 
ow Óxav e]dvdokiav dore) [ei- 
v 19ooóoxGat. 


(De adul. | PHerc. 222], col. 1v, 1-12 Garg.) 


*... the argument proved that [they] endured to suffer such great mis- 
eries for the sake of the perceptions of great imbeciles. Well then, fame 
was pursued in accordance with nature for the sake of security, and both 
the ordinary man and the philosopher can have it. Vice[...], among 
which flattery takes the lead, and confers more shameful ill repute when- 
ever one expects that it will produce good repute.” 


l. 3-4 aiodnoewv: conieci; oi[.]noe[. Gargiulo, who prefers aio&oewv. In his view 
(see (1981), 116-117), “alodnoıg creerebbe la difficoltà di essere applicato ad un 
ambito, quello etico, cui € solitamente estraneo”. I do not see the problem. 

l. 7-8 xaxía[...]vxaonc; Gargiulo proposes to read xaxia[s | 6° o]t xàonc, and 
interprets the following relative clause as a constructio ad sensum; see (1981), 117. 
Even if his interpretation makes sense with regard to the content, the grammati- 
cal construction remains very awkward. 


In M. Erler’s view, this passage is opposed to the orthodox Epicurean 
position and shows an influence of the Roman ideal of gloria.?! This is 


8! (19922), 195-198, and (1992b), 315-317; cf. Id. (19942), 319. 
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a very interesting interpretation, though it is difficult to find explicit 
indications which may support it. The problem with this passage, as 
with so many in Philodemus’ works, is that its precise meaning can 
only be understood against the background of its surrounding context, 
which is no longer extant. I propose a reading which differs from that 
of Erler, while realising that many aspects of my own interpretation 
remain hypothetical too. 

In the first sentence of the passage, it 1s said that the argument shows 
that certain persons are prepared to suffer such great misery for the 
sake of the perception of great imbeciles. Significant words which may 
give a clue for the meaning of the phrase are tnAımaöta (apparently, it is 
important to emphasise the magnitude of the misery) and negLodAwv (it is 
relevant that the perception is that of great imbeciles). The general tenor 
of the argument appears to be: such a great deal of efforts for nothing. 
Since it is presented as a conclusion of the previous discussion (cf. Aöyog 
fioe), one could perhaps infer that this Aöyog is that of Philodemus 
himself and that the behaviour he describes is that of the flatterer, who 
takes great pains in order to be noticed by imbeciles. 

The second sentence then introduces the thesis that fame can be 
pursued in order to reach security, both by a private citizen as well as 
by a philosopher. It 1s clear, I think, that this 1s basically in line with 
Epicurus’ own view in RS 7.” It is far less clear, however, what the rele- 
vance of the reference to this precise doctrine might be in the context of 
this passage. At least two possibilities may be discerned. Either Philode- 
mus specifies himself to what extent fame can be pursued, recalling the 
orthodox Epicurean position in order to qualify the view he himself 
developed earlier. Or else he answers an objection of the flatterers, who 
claimed that their behaviour aims at the natural end of security. If this 
is true, the passage is not merely a specification of Philodemus’ own 
position, but at the same time a correction of that of his opponents. In 
both cases, however, it should be understood as an echo of the orthodox 
Epicurean doctrine and thus shows no influence of the Roman ideal of 
gloria. 

In the last sentence of this short fragment, Philodemus argues that 
flattery is a poor way to reach fame. It usually even leads to the opposite 


82 Note the aorist éuwy0n: according to T. Gargiulo (1981), 117, this should be 
understood as a gnomic aorist; in AS 7, however, the tense refers to the past. Probably 
both connotations are present in &ótóyn. 
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and thus, one might infer, harms one rather than contributes to one's 
security. Even if fame can in principle be regarded as a road to security, 
this possibility 1s not open to the flatterer. 

Nevertheless, it is not the road which Philodemus himself prefers. 
More than one passage in his œuvre shows that he is quite suspicious 
of the pursuit of fame as a means to achieve security. He argues both 
that the Epicurean philosopher contrary to ordinary people, does not 
regard offices, power, and subjugation of other peoples as good means 
to the final end (Rhet. I, 254, col. xxt, 3-255, col. xxr, 10 S.) and that one 
should not give in to potia and 80&0xonia,®® which are stimulated by 
rhetoric rather than by philosophy (Rhet. II, 290, fr. xiv, 4-118.). 

Moreover, great ambition has both pragmatic and philosophical dis- 
advantages. Indeed, as soon as the people grant honour to a politician, 
they become envious of him, being convinced that he fails to make an 
adequate return. Consequently, from a pragmatic point of view, it is 
much better to receive nothing at all or just a small favour Again, 
it becomes clear that qUxougta does not necessarily contribute to one’s 
security. Usually, it harms more than 1t helps. In a philosophical per- 
spective, too, ambition proves quite harmful, interfering as it does with 
the salutary working of xaoonoía. Indeed, óo&oxonía prevents one to 
listen to useful words (De lib. dic. col. xvıub, 1-3; cf. col. xxira, 10-11 on 
the conduct of women) and once a person has gained an honourable 
position, he does not, or only with difficulty, endure frankness (col. 
xxnb, 10-13). This holds for students who have distinguished them- 
selves (col. xvıb, 6-13), kings (col. xxirb, 12 — col. xxIva, 7) and old 
men (col. xxiva, 7 — col. xxivb, 12). Ambition, in short, is a disease 
in the moral perspective of Seelenheilung and is thus presented in very 
negative terms in Philodemus’ De libertate dicendi. 

Closely connected to the problem of security 1s the argument from 
political failure. More than once, Philodemus underlines the great mis- 
fortunes politicians suffered as a direct result of their political career. 
They were tortured or executed, often for strange and even very 


83 See Rhet. VIII, I, 288, col. x, 177 S.; De lib. dic. col. 1b, 2-5; De oecon. col. 1v, 14-15 (a 
paraphrase of Xenophon, Oec. 1,22-23); col. xx, 24-26; col. xx, 32-36. Philodemus 
also wrote a work Iegi tijg «uAo8o&íac; cf. M. Erler (19942), 321. 

9* Rhet. TL, 154, fr. xu, 5-15 S.; compare Plutarch's position in Praec. ger. reip. 820A—F; 
G. Roskam (2004/5), 92-97. 

85 Cf. M. Gigante (1995), 24 on the Epicurean perspective of De lib. dic.: “It is a model 
for the community that develops itself freely and constructs a life free from ambitions". 
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insignificant reasons.®° He even claims that most statesmen (oi xAeiovot 
TOV noAtevoauevov) were slaughtered like cattle or, even worse, falling 
victim to the people's hatred (Rhet. I, 234, col. v, 6-235, col. v, 15 
S.). Philodemus’ comparison with the slaughtering of cattle should not 
merely be regarded as a rhetorical hyperbole, for it also adds much 
to the efficacy of his argument. It is a particularly suggestive way 
to unmask high political ideals. Indeed, the outcome of such dreams 
contains nothing honourable any longer. Whoever still cherishes great 
ideals about receiving crowns or statues should realise that the political 
reality and the future it promises is usually far less rosy. 

That this is true also appears from historical examples. Philodemus 
refers to the unhappy fate of politicians such as Themistocles, Alcibi- 
ades and Callistratus (II, 147, fr. rv, 28-38 S.). More importantly, how- 
ever, not only does the fate of such illustrious statesmen serve as an 
illustration of this argument, but even a philosopher like Socrates, who 
never engaged in politics but still did not opt for a sequestered life, turns 
out to support this view of politics. Socrates, always among the crowds, 
offended many people and incurred political enmities, which led to 
hatred and thus ultimately to his trial and death (De piet. col. 59,2— 
19). The example of Socrates is particularly relevant to the philosopher, 
of course, and also implies a certain radicalisation. For it shows that 
the philosopher should not merely avoid participating in politics, but 
even abandon public life all together. Again, the choice for fjovyía, far 
away from the troubles of public life, proves to be the best guarantee 
for security and thus happiness. 

‘Two other mutually related arguments should persuade the philoso- 
pher to keep away from political life. On the one hand, philosophers 
can hardly contribute anything to the political domain. They are nei- 
ther able to speak in public? nor to benefit their city and they have 
never written any law (Rhet. I, 383, col. cx, 2-7 S.). Again, Philode- 
mus' argument 1s probably based on the autonomy of both domains. 


86 Rhet. I, 234, col. 1v, 8-15 S.; IL, 147, fr. 1v, 4-17 S. and IL, 151, fr. vim, 16-23 S.; cf. 
De morte col. xxxv, 1-5. 

87 Rhet. IL, 289, fr. xm S. Philodemus perhaps mentioned the famous example of 
Xenocrates, who served as an envoy but failed to persuade Antipater; Rhet. I, 173, 
fr. xu, 5-10 S. cf. I, 350, col. rv, 1-16 S. and PHerc. 453, fr. 1v (not in Sudhaus, 
published by W. Crónert (1906), 67); Hist. Acad. col. vu, 22 — col. vui, 17. The anecdote 
is also mentioned in Plutarch, Phoc. 27,1-2; discussion in A. Wörle (1981), 39-43, and 
T. Dorandi (1991), 44-45. 
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Since political life has its own requirements, the political project of a 
philosopher who acts as philosopher is doomed to failure. 

On the other hand, politics cannot contribute to philosophy either. It 
even proves to be particularly harmful to philosophical ends. Indeed, 
a philosopher who deals with kings or with the people will find it 
difficult to maintain his independence (I, 226, fr. n, 8-128. and I, 
238, col. vir, 14-17 S.). More importantly, politics appears to be the 
worst enemy of true friendship, since it 1s dominated by envy, ambition, 
and discord (Rhet. U, 158, fr. xix, 6-159, fr. xix, 225). This is an 
interesüng argument, which illustrates the gap that existed between 
Philodemus’ Epicurean philosophy and the political world of his day. 
In the perspective of contemporary Roman politics, indeed, the word 
amicus could be used in a very broad sense.®% Philodemus, on the other 
hand, 1s obviously thinking of typically Epicurean friendship. Such 
a friendship can only flourish in an apolitical environment, since it 
presupposes intimacy? One should note that Philodemus’ argument 
has implications as well for his own attitude towards Piso. Gigante is 
probably right in regarding the relation between them as an example 
of true friendship.” ‘This implies that Philodemus did not want to be 
merely one of Piso's political amici, but one of his true Epicurean friends 
and thus that their friendship did not rest on a political basis. 


b) It has become clear that Philodemus often tried to illustrate his 
position through concrete examples taken from political history. At 
the same time, however, he took care to place his arguments into 
a philosophical perspective as well, not merely by connecting them, 
whenever he could, with the authority of the founders of his school, 
but also by attacking philosophical opponents who encouraged the 
philosopher to engage in politics. 

Accordingly he attacked Nausiphanes’ thesis that qvotoAoyta forms 
the best basis for practising rhetoric and participating in political life. In 
Philodemus' view, a natural philosopher is unable to take into account 
the opinions of his audience (Rhet. VII, IL, 14, fr. 11, 6-8 S.) and the 
style of his speech is not adapted to his purpose and thus proves inferior, 
in this particular domain, to that of the politician (II, 27, fr. 18, 3-28, 
col. xxxiu, 15 S.). Furthermore, as a result of his ignorance of political 


88 See Q, Cicero, Pet. 16; cf. Cicero, Att. 1,18,1 and Seneca, epist. 3,1. 
89 Of. E. Asmis (1990), 2395, n. 60 (on De lib. dic. fr. 28,310). 
9? (1995), 79-80. 
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affairs and his lack of experience, he will provide poor advice, which 
will even further undermine his credibility and persuasiveness (II, 8, 
fr. 6, 10-128. and II, 15, col. XX1, 13—22 S.). 

It is clear that Philodemus’ polemical attack on Nausiphanes is en- 
tirely based on the autonomy he attributes to both philosophy and 
politics, which presuppose different talents and approaches. Hence, it 
is not surprising that in his philosophical polemic, Philodemus again 
refers to the concrete practice of political life. For such references 
enable him to present Nausiphanes’ view as being at odds with real 
life, and at the same time indirectly support the exactness of his own 
appeal to widespread common sense convictions (I, 288, col. x, 11-289, 
col. x, 17 S.). 

Aristotle, too, is criticised by Philodemus. His well-known statement 
that “it is shameful to keep silent and allow Isocrates to speak" (II, 50, 
fr. 36, 3-5 S.) is connected somehow or other with three arguments in 
favour of taking part in political life. First of all, anyone unacquainted 
with political affairs will be deprived of friendship (I, 51, fr. 37, 1—3 S.). 
Secondly, philosophy can make much progress 1f it encounters a good 
government (ibid. 3-6 S.). Thirdly, Aristotle was displeased with the 
mutual rivalry between most of the contemporary politicians (ibid. 7— 
12). 

In his reply, Philodemus first offers elaborate arguments against Aris- 
totle’s dictum.” He next turns to the three arguments concerning polit- 
ical engagement. Regarding the first one, it applies to Aristotle him- 
self, rather than being an argument against sequestered philosophers 
such as Philodemus, for Aristotle himself proved unable to make friends 
or maintain friendships (IL, 62, col. Lv, 1-63, col. tvn, 11S). It is 
clear that Philodemus’ argument is merely ad hominem. At the same 
time, by underlining Aristotle’s complete lack of friendship, it also 
strongly disqualifies him from an Epicurean perspective. One should 
note that Philodemus could also have regarded Aristotle’s friendless 
condition as a direct result of the latter’s focus on politics, given the Epi- 
curean doctrine that politics is the greatest enemy of friendship (Rhet. 
IL, 158, fr. xix, 6-159, fr. xix, 228.5; cf. supra, 4.2.3.1a, sub fin.). That 
he did not elaborate this argument, but merely confined himself to an 
attack ad hominem, throws light upon the scope and aim of his polemic. 


9! These arguments need not detain us here; good discussions can be found in 
S. Sudhaus (1893b) and T. Dorandi (1994). 
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Apparently, Philodemus in this context was not interested in developing 
lengthy arguments in order to reach a nuanced position. His sole 
purpose was to refute Aristotle and he chose the easiest as well as the 
most efficient means to reach this goal. 

This conclusion gains further support from the analysis of Philode- 
mus' reply to Aristotle's second argument: philosophy did not prevent 
Aristotle himself from making progress (Rhet. VIII, IL, 63, col. tv1, 11-16 
S.). Once again, Philodemus’ argument is ad hominem and thus fails to 
go into more detail, in spite of the fact that Aristotle's point is impor- 
tant from an Epicurean perspective as well. For Epicurus too attached 
great importance to the political stability and rest which a political 
system could offer. Of course, Epicurus and Aristotle came to radi- 
cally different conclusions, but they nevertheless started from the same 
observation. While it might have been interesting to discuss the differ- 
ences between an Aristotelian and an Epicurean point of view more in 
detail, Philodemus prefers to close the debate immediately after having 
opened it. Again, the refutation of Aristotle is more important than the 
elaboration of his own position. 

One should mention in passing, however, that Philodemus’ second 
argumentum ad hominem does not merely lead to an easy attack on Aristo- 
tle, but that it also has an interesting implication, suggesting as it does 
that one can even be happy under a bad government.” This impli- 
cation is important for an evaluation of the theory of the Epicurean's 
‘emergency action’, and PI return to it later (cf. infra 4.2.42). 


4.2.3.2. Epicurus and his followers as a rule took care to complement 
their destructive arguments regarding the many negative consequences 
that taking part in politics entail with a positive presentation of their 
own alternative. In this respect, Philodemus’ De oeconomia is a particu- 
larly interesting source. The treatise does not thematise the pleasures 
of the Epicurean otium as such, but offers a great deal of informa- 
tion regarding the sources from which the philosopher may acquire the 
money he needs to enjoy these pleasures and thus illustrates one of the 
concrete necessary conditions of Epicurean otium, namely, its material 
or financial requirements. 


92 As philosophy has a certain abtégueia; Rhet. VII, II, 63, col. rv, 16-228. (though 
uncertain text reconstruction). Unfortunately, the papyrus breaks off when Philodemus 
turns to Aristotle's third argument. Sudhaus' reconstruction is too hypothetical to base 
many conclusions on it. 
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After a polemical section directed against Xenophon and Theo- 
phrastus (col. 1, 1 — col. xu, 2), Philodemus indicates the precise subject 
matter of his treatise. He does not propose to discuss the question of 
how to live an honourable life in a house, but instead how to behave 
with regard to the acquisition and preservation of money (col. xm, 5- 
9). One should note that this determination of the subject matter fits 
in very well with an Epicurean perspective. The high ethical ideal 
(with its possible political connotations) expressed in the phrase èv 
oixà xaAGc Butv is replaced by a much more down-to-earth approach 
which focuses on how the philosopher (col. xu, 15-17) should earn his 
money. From the very beginning, the discussion is thus orientated in a 
direction that better suits the Epicurean point of view. 

This is followed by a long section in which Philodemus develops 
quite abstract reflections on the basis of an argument of Metrodorus? 
regarding the correct attitude towards limited natural wealth (col. xn, 
25 — col. xxu, 5). The passage nicely illustrates the hedonistic calcu- 
lus. After some general arguments the discussion becomes more con- 
crete. Philodemus distinguishes between several sources of income. An 
income “won by the spear” (Sogixtytov) is rejected, for it is fitting for 
politicians and practical men rather than for sequestered philosophers 
(col. xxu, 17 — col. xxm, 1). Horsemanship, metallurgy, and farming 
with one's own hands are rejected as well (col. xxi, 1—9). 

Three sources of income are approved, however. In Philodemus? 
order, the second best way to earn money is that of a landowner who 
has the work done by others, which enables him to avoid unpleasant 
affairs and to enjoy the pleasures of a leisured and sequestered life 
among friends (col. xxn, 9-18). It is clear that this alternative implies 
many important positive aspects of the ideal Epicurean way of life. 
Philodemus refers both to its pleasures (duaywynv &muteonfj) and to the 
otium” of the sequestered life (avaymenow e00xoXov), which is further 
qualified by the important addition peta gidov: the landowner's retreat 


33 On Philodemus’ De oeconomia, see esp. R. Laurenti (1973); short discussions can 
also be found in E. Asmis (1990), 2385-2390 and M. Erler (19942), 319-320. 

9* See S. Sudhaus (1906) and R. Laurenti (1973), 108-109, who both regard the 
whole section (col. xu, 45 — col. xxi, 35) as a verbatim quotation from Metrodorus’ Ilegi 
aAovtov. I think it is more likely that Philodemus does not offer one continuous quota- 
tion, but sometimes paraphrases Metrodorus' views or inserts personal observations. 

% The landowner's otium is free from növoı because he does not have to work him- 
self. Contrast Musonius Rufus, fr. 11 (57.3-63.6 H.), who defends a radically different 
ideal. 
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is not asocial, but presupposes the company of friends. Finally, the term 
EVOXNUOVEOTATNV introduces the typically Epicurean concern for a good 
reputation which guarantees that one is not despised by others (cf. Diog. 
Laert. 10,120 = fr. 573 Us.; supra, 2.3.2.2). 

The third best way to earn an income is to acquire it through a 
tenement or through slaves or persons exercising reputable arts (col. 
XXIII, 18-22; cf. col. xxvi, 28-33). Philodemus does not further explain 
this alternative, but it is clear that it basically enables one to enjoy 
the same advantages as the landowner. Here too the addition undauög 
angeneig takes into account the importance of one’s reputation. Social 
decorum should be respected at least to a certain extent. 

But the best way is to earn one’s income through one’s philosophical 
discourses, following the example of Epicurus himself (col. xxm, 23- 
36). Quite remarkably, Philodemus here omits financial terms such as 
xoptouóc or tenors and instead uses evydeuotov and oeßaouöc. These, 
of course, imply financial support as well, but this financial component 
is embedded in a much richer whole. The sage does not merely receive 
money, but gratitude and recognition. This gives an extra dimension to 
the pleasures of his sequestered otium which he shares with his friends. 

In what follows, Philodemus adds several important specifications: 
the acquisition and preservation of money should take into account the 
basic insights of Epicurean philosophy (col. xxm, 36 — col. xxiv, 11), 
presupposing justice (col. xxiv, 11-19), friendship, and virtues such as 
humanity and generosity without fixed calculations (col. xxiv, 19 — col. 
XXVII, 12). 

De oeconomia thus offers an important complement to Philodemus' 
arguments against participation in political life. Even if Philodemus 
explicitly takes the concrete question of the philosopher's acquisition 
and preservation of money as his point of departure, his treatment 
always has direct 1mplications for one's whole way of life. As a result, 
the treatise provides a very interesting and concrete picture of different 
ways in which the Epicurean alternative of a sequestered otium can be 
realised.99 


96 E. Asmis (1990), 2389 rightly remarks that Philodemus' reflections do not only 
take into account his own position (as a philosopher), but can also apply to Piso (as a 
landowner). 
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4.2.4. The interaction of two separate worlds 


The foregoing analysis has made Philodemus’ view on the precise 
relation between philosophy and politics sufficiently clear. On the basis 
of the arguments discussed above the philosopher will in principle 
abstain from politics. There are two questions, however, which still 
remain open. Both concern different aspects of the interaction between 
the Epicurean philosopher and the state. 


a) First of all, Epicurus recognised that the philosopher should occa- 
sionally enter political life si quid intervenerit (Seneca, dial. 8,3,2 = fr. 9 
Us.). As I argued in the second chapter, Epicurus’ proviso referred to 
particular contingencies that could harm (a member of) the school, 
rather than to extreme political emergency situations (cf. supra, 2.3.2.1d). 
Although Philodemus never alludes to this doctrine of his master, there 
are two passages in his work that support my interpretation. I have 
already discussed the first one when dealing with Philodemus’ criti- 
cism of Aristotle (supra, 4.2.3.1b). There Philodemus suggested that it 
is possible to live happily even under a bad government. This implies at 
least that not every bad government necessarily incites the Epicurean 
philosopher to political action. 

The second passage is to be found in his Rhetorica as well, where 
he states that one should observe even laws that are arbitrarily made, 
or else if one is convinced that one is unable to live well under these 
laws, one has to leave that place (ñ neraßaivev &x vv vómov, &àv uñ 
xas tiv otovrou I, 259, col. xxiv, 33-39 S.). This makes the theory of 
emergency actions even less convincing. Philodemus does not demand 
from the philosopher to change the laws (which requires great efforts 
and the success of which is far from certain). His solution 1s much 
more Epicurean: just leave the country and enjoy the pleasures of your 
happy life elsewhere.” No doubt such migration will entail pains too,” 
but presumably, a sober calculus of pleasure and pain will show that 


97 It is not impossible that Philodemus followed this advice himself and that he 
fled from Gadara because of the political troubles which the city experienced. ‘This 
hypothesis (for which compelling evidence is lacking) is accepted by M. Gigante (1988), 
156-157, and T. Dorandi (1990b), 2330, n. 2; cf. also M. Erler (1994a), 290, and 
M. Gigante (1995), 68. 

98 Epicurus himself, in any case, had the reputation of being a real patriot; see 
Diog. Laert. 10,10. One might recall also Philodemus’ reflections on dying in a foreign 
country; De morte, col. xxv, 37 — col. XXVI, 17. 
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the pains required for a change of the political constitution are much 
greater.” Even extreme political circumstances, then, do not suffice for 
the Epicurean to abandon his sequestered life. 


b) The second question that still remains open runs as follows: does the 
Epicurean philosopher, if he abstains from politics, benefit his country? 
First of all, one should note that this is basically a non-Epicurean 
question. The Epicureans were generally much more concerned with 
the benefits they could derive from their country than with those they 
could themselves bestow on it and in any case, they were convinced of 
the primacy of individual over social ethics. In Philodemus' own words, 
it is better to care for oneself than for the ordinary multitude (Rhet. 
IL, 157, fr. xvn, 3-8 S.). Nonetheless, Philodemus more than once feels 
the need to underline that even the Epicurean philosopher benefits his 
country. Epicurus himself was far from inactive towards the city (De piet. 
col. 56,4—5)'? and the same holds for other Epicureans too. They can 
actually be useful to the state in two different ways. 

First of all, Philodemus states that the philosophers, even if they 
do not engage in politics, greatly benefit their country by teaching 
the young to always obey the laws, which are made for the sake of 
their own safety (Rhet. IL, 155, fr. xm, 9-19 S). This is in line with the 
well-known appreciation of legislation in Epicurean philosophy. On this 
point, the Epicureans even claimed that they could offer more to the 
state than any other philosophical school.!°! 

Secondly, the philosopher can act as adviser to the politician. The 
precise role which he can play in such a context 1s not immediately 
clear, however, as Philodemus’ position at first sight seems to be rather 
inconsistent. On the one hand, he explicitly states that philosophy does 
not perfect politicians (undé ånoteheŭv noAeıtıxoüg tiv quAoooqítav; Rhet. 
IH, col. xr, 32 — col. xir, 3 Ham.). On the other hand, he argues that 


3?9 In line with this position, L. Piso declared that he would depart from Italy if 
Antony destroyed the republic; see Cicero, Phil. 12,14. 

19 According to D. Obbink (1996), 540, obx &xoo'yuóvoc amounts to xoAvsooyuóvoc. 
I am not sure whether this is indeed true. Perhaps, Philodemus’ argument (explicitly or 
implicitly) counters the attack of philosophical opponents that the Epicurean doctrine 
leads to absence of all activity (cf, e.g., Plutarch, Non posse 1100C; De lat. viv. 1129A and 
D; 1130E). 

19! Cf Colotes, ap. Plut., Adv. Colot. 1124D, with R. Westman (1955), 85-86. For 
Philodemus' appreciation of the laws, see also De piet. col. 48,12-20; Rhet. VIII, Il, 33, 
col. XXXVII, 3-34, col. XXXVII, 7 S.; cf. Rhet. I, 259, col. xxiv, 33-260, col. xxv, 118. 
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philosophers help politicians out of their troubles and thus gain their 
friendship (Rhet. II, 133, fr. tv, 19-134, fr. tv, 238.5 cf. I, 350, col. LVI, 5- 
351, col. LVI, 17 S.). This apparent inconsistency, however, quickly disap- 
pears if both passages are placed back into their broader context. The 
first passage is to be found in a context where Philodemus deals with a 
demarcation of the different domains of rhetoric, politics, and philoso- 
phy. In such a context, the autonomy that should be ascribed to each 
domain is very important. This explains the use of the term änotekeiv: 
philosophy could perhaps help the politician, but will never suffice to 
make a complete politician out of him. For indeed, a politician requires 
other talents as well, which philosophy is incapable of providing. This 
insight 1s important for a correct interpretation of the philosopher's role 
as a counsellor. Although he can give advice to the politician, he can 
never make the absolute claim of being the only person to whom the 
latter should pay attention. 

The second passage should be placed in its own context as well. 
There Philodemus underlines the opposition between orators, who 
harm many people and incur the enmity of rulers, and philosophers, 
who are useful to politicians and gain their friendship. The positive 
characterisation of the relation between philosopher and politician is 
thus strongly conditioned by the opposition to its negative counter- 
part. The question remains, however, what should be understood by 
the vague phrase èx xax@v ueraormoavteg (Rhet. II, 133, fr. 1v, 19-20 
S.). What can philosophers give to the politicians? In which way will 
their advice free them from their troubles? I think the phrase—unless 
Sudhaus' text reconstruction is wrong—can only be understood in a 
broad way: the philosopher does not help the politician out of concrete 
troubles by giving specific advice that is directly useful in a given polit- 
ical situation, but rather gives general moral advice which may free 
the politician from his moral troubles (his irrational fears and unlim- 
ited desires) and which may (but need not) contribute indirectly to his 
political success. This interpretation is based on two arguments. 

The first can be found at the end of the third book of Philodemus’ 
Rhetorica. There, Philodemus argues that it will be advantageous for the 
politician's city—though not necessarily for himself —that he is virtuous 
(col. xiv*, 30 — col. xv*, 8 Ham.) and thus agrees that a good states- 
man should have many virtues (col. xv», 8-16 Ham.). This implies that 
a politician should be acquainted with philosophy in order to become 
really good (col. xv*, 16-21 Ham.) and that philosophy brings about an 
extremely great difference towards the better by dealing with a politi- 
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cal disposition in general, and by giving more specific advice suitable 
for political administration (col. xv», 22-31 Ham.: quioooqía xoi xot- 
vic meooteteion noes ÖLOdEOEL xal xatà uéooc ozxotTxoac TTEOOEXEIG 
TH] noer omoes MAQGASOTOG ÖLAPOEAYV OVEAVOUNAN xorosr MEDS TO 
»oeittov). This is a very interesting passage for two reasons. First of 
all, it throws new light on the autonomy of politics. For indeed, moral 
demands now appear to creep into the domain of politics, being one 
aspect that is required for the good politician. It is clear that the impor- 
tance of these moral demands does not necessarily abolish the autonomy 
of politics, but rather refines it. Politics and philosophy are not two dia- 
metrically opposed domains without any connection, but politics turns 
out to presuppose certain qualities which in turn presuppose philoso- 
phy. Accordingly, when the politician turns to the philosopher, he does 
so as a politician and thus retains his autonomy as a politician. Secondly, 
the passage clarifies what benefit the politician can derive from philoso- 
phy, namely, moral improvement. Somewhat paradoxically, however, it 
remains rather unclear about what the philosopher himself gives to the 
politician. According to Philodemus, the philosopher should give gen- 
eral and even specific advice which suits political administration. How 
should this be understood and how does it fit in with the moral advice 
which the politician wishes to receive from the philosopher? 

This brings us to the second argument, which is to be found in 
Philodemus’ treatise De bono rege secundum Homerum. Vhis work indeed 
forms the best illustration of the kind of advice Philodemus has in 
mind in Rhet. III, col. xv*, 22-31 Ham. First of all, his own advice 
has a strong moral flavour. The king should give evidence of mildness, 
reasonableness, royal gentleness and harmony of disposition (col. xxiv, 
11-15), a well-balanced combination of mildness and strictness (col. xxv, 
12-16), reasonableness and righteousness (col. xxx, 26-27), wisdom (col. 
XXXII, 10-37) and good counsel (col. XXXII, II — col. xxxiv, 37). In 
that sense, important sections of the work deal with the ideal qualities 
of a political disposition in general. On the other hand, the treatise 
also contains more specific advice, for instance concerning the ruler’s 
behaviour at a symposium and in his leisure time (col. xvi, 14 — col. 
xxIv, 6) or concerning his conduct during wars (col. xxv, 19 — col. xxvi, 
40). It is very interesting to see how Philodemus in such cases tries to 
take into account the autonomy of the political domain. Particularly 
significant in this respect is the introductory phrase ei ôè v posó 
noeneı at the beginning of his discussion of matters of war (col. xxv, 
19-20). These words reveal a certain caution which appears to be based 
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on the insight that the philosopher lacks at least part of the knowledge 
that is necessary to give advice on this topic. It is reasonable to infer 
that in such cases, Philodemus does not claim to speak the final word. 
Moreover, there is another way in which his advice in De bono rege takes 
into account the autonomy of politics. More than once, he takes care 
that his advice is adapted to the specific needs of the ruler. It is clear, of 
course, that he will not recommend in this context the Epicurean ideal 
of an ‘unnoticed life’ with the implications it entails. Instead, he pays 
attention to several elements that are unimportant for the Epicurean 
philosopher but which may suit the ruler. A good king, for instance, 
should be a lover of victory (quióvixoc; col. xxvi, 14; hardly a quality of 
the Epicurean sage), he needs a certain corporeal beauty (col. xxxvi, 
2 — col. xxxvii, 36) and he does not give material profits («£oóoc) as a 
reward, but honour (vun) (col. xxvi, 31-33). 

Philodemus' De bono rege thus illustrates the way in which the philoso- 
pher should advise politicians. It contains general and more specific 
advice which can be useful in a political context. It never shows, how- 
ever, how the ideal should be realised in the concrete political circum- 
stances of the moment. On that point, the philosopher has nothing to 
say (cf. Rhet. I, 328, fr. x1, 6-16 S). This requires proper talents which 
the politician should have as a politician and for which he has no need of 
the philosopher's advice. 

This reading of De bono rege has two important implications. First 
of all, it makes unlikely Grimal’s thesis that the treatise was written 
to support Caesar and against Antony? Philodemus’ advice always 
remains on a more general level and Murray correctly notes that 
"there is little in the extant part which could have direct application 
to the actual situation at any time, still less to the difficult predica- 
ment in which Caesar had placed himself”. Secondly, it casts doubt 
on the current view that De bono rege is a Fremdkörper in Philodemus' 
ceuvre.!® For it shows that the context of Philodemus’ political advice 


102 (1966); cf. Id. (1978), 240-241, and (1986), 265—269. 

105 Tt cannot be excluded though that on this general level, it indirectly influenced 
contemporary political thinking; cf. G. Zecchini (1998), 149-151. 

10* (1965), 177; cf. also 181. His own view, however, which places the work in the 
literary context of the sympotic genre (see (1965), 191, repeated in (1984), 159) likewise 
fails to convince me. 

105 See, e.g., O. Murray (1965), 163; Id. (1984), 157; P. Grimal (1966), 277; T. Dorandi 
(1990b), 2335; M. Erler (19943), 296. 
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in this treatise and the way in which it 1s presented are both perfectly in 
line with the position which he develops in his Rhetorica. 

It is clear that Philodemus’ interpretation of the precise relation 
between philosopher and politician, as it appears from his Rhetorica 
and his De bono rege, leads to a win-win situation. Both the philosopher 
and the politician retain their own autonomy and their collaboration 
serves the interests of both. The politician receives additional advice 
that contributes to his political goal, whereas the philosopher can be 
sure that the state will offer the political peace and stability (cf. De bono 
rege col. XXVII, 13 — col. xxix, 31) that he needs to enjoy the pleasures of 
his otium during the rest of his life, until his last hour. 


4.2.5. Living unnoticed in the face of death? 


Indeed, according to Epicurus, the philosopher should not merely live 
unnoticed, but also die unnoticed. Especially on his last day, he should 
not trouble his life with the pursuit of unlimited desires, but should 
continue to pursue pleasure as much as possible before dying quietly 
in the company of friends. His death, in short, should be the consistent 
conclusion of his whole life (cf. supra, 2.3.2.3). That Philodemus basically 
adopts the same view appears from the fourth book of his De morte, 
where he critically examines several irrational fears and wrong opinions 
concerning death and the right way to die. One of them 1s the popular 
conviction that it 1s better to die while accomplishing great deeds 
which remain famous among later generations (col. xxvi, 35 — col. 
xxvir, 5; cf. Homer, M. 22,304-305).'% It is clear that such a view, 
which considers death in bed to be unworthy (dva&ıog), is diametrically 
opposed to the Epicurean advice of à8e anoßwwoac. Philodemus raises 
three objections against it. 

First of all, it is based on wrong assumptions concerning what hap- 
pens after death, presupposing as it does an afterlife where heroes such 
as Achilles are more honoured than people who simply die in bed. 
This irrational view is rejected by a reference to the doctrine of àvou- 
odnoio, a great Leitmotio in De morte (col. xxvn, 5-14). Philodemus thus 
begins by unmasking what he deems the crucial driving force behind 
this popular opinion. The irrational belief in an afterlife is immediately 
countered by the rational Epicurean point of view. In that way, this first 


106 This is one of the many passages where Philodemus refers to a passage in Homer 
as the starting point for an interpretatio medicans; see on this M. Erler (1997) and (2006). 
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argument both undermines the foundations of the opposed conviction 
and introduces the general perspective in which the remaining part of 
the discussion should be placed. 

For indeed, the doctrine of àvouotota. directly leads to the second 
argument, since it offers a new criterion to evaluate the causes of death. 
The criterion is not the heroic or ordinary character of such causes, 
but only the degree of pain they entail before death (col. xxvii, 14— 
20). It is only on the basis of the latter distinction that the way in 
which one dies should be evaluated. In such a perspective, death in 
battle can have the advantage of avoiding a long and difficult death 
agony, but a quiet death in the company of one's friends should not be 
rejected either, since it is often not more painful than a heroic death 
(col. xxvm, 20-32). The radical consequences of the first argument 
are thus further echoed in the second one. If the corpse lacks all 
sensation, one's attention should only be focused on the quality of 
life before death. ‘This leads to a radical revaluation of the ways to die, 
based on a careful calculus of (pleasure and) pain. It is characteristic of 
Philodemus' nuanced position that the alternative of a heroic death on 
the battlefield is not immediately rejected. It can be pursued, but on 
the basis of rational arguments rather than for the sake of an irrational 
belief. The same calculus also shows, however, that such a death should 
not necessarily be privileged, since a quiet death among friends turns 
out not to have more disadvantages. The important combination of 
àv fjovxiac and naga qüXoig presents the latter death as a consistent 
continuation of the Epicurean way of life. It is probably along these 
lines that one can find the closest reference to what should be regarded 
as Philodemus’ own ideal. 

After having introduced the general Epicurean perspective with the 
first two arguments, Philodemus explicitly returns to the element of a 
great achievement that remains famous among later generations. This 
explicit reference leads to a third objection, which itself consists of three 
cumulative observations. Philodemus begins by recalling once again the 
doctrine of àvouototo: the corpse that lacks all sensation is not moved 
by (posthumous) fame (col. xxvn, 32-36). Furthermore, only few peo- 
ple meet an heroic death, for most perish like slaughtered sheep (col. 
XXVIII, 36 — col. xxix, 2). The striking image of the slaughtered sheep 
recalls what is said about the politician's miserable fate (in Rhet. I, 234, 
col. v, 6-235, col. v, 15 S.) and can also be connected with Philodemus’ 
thesis, expressed somewhat further in De morte (col. xxx, 15-23), that 
the accomplishment of a man who is killed in a sea battle is neither 
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smaller nor less famous in terms of posterity!” than that of a soldier 
who fell at Plataeae, but that the former runs even more risks of falling 
prey to birds or dogs. Although the latter passage makes the picture 
even more horrible and repellent, replacing imagery by matters of fact, 
the three passages basically show the same argumentative technique. 
Great ideals are unmasked through a more down-to-earth approach 
and a sober analysis of real life. Everyone who dreams about brilliant 
accomplishments and an illustrious death should realise that he runs 
a great risk of being slaughtered like a beast and falling prey to scav- 
engers. Finally, Philodemus refers to the example of renowned states- 
men like Themistocles and Pericles as well as famous philosophers like 
Epicurus and Metrodorus, who all died in bed, and contrasts their fame 
with the obscurity of countless soldiers who bravely died on the battle- 
field (col. xxix, 2-15). It is clear that all of these examples bring about 
a disconnection between posthumous fame and an heroic death, since 
they show that the latter 1s neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition 
for the former. At the same time, they once again illustrate Philodemus' 
open-minded interpretation and accurate use of well-known historical 
examples in order to support his own view. 

Philodemus' discussion leads to the conclusion that it is one and the 
same attitude which 1s required for a good death on one's sickbed and 
at the battlefield (col. xxix, 15-18). This disposition, which takes into 
account the insights of Epicurean philosophy, should be pursued by the 
readers of the book. Indeed, it is important to note that the whole book 
should be interpreted from a perspective of Seelenheilung.'”® Its psych- 
agogic purpose determines the structure of Philodemus' whole argu- 
mentation in this passage, as well as the content and character of the 
individual arguments. Furthermore, it explains why so little attention 
has been given to a positive presentation of the Epicurean alternative 
of an unnoticed death. In this section, Philodemus merely wishes to 
cure his readers of their wrong opinions. In other words, the scope of 
the passage is merely elenctie. Of course it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the positive ideal was discussed in other books of De morte that 
are no longer extant. A good Seelenheilung should not be confined to an 


107 The phrase fttov tı óéCovot xai &ooopévotot nvðéoðoa (col. xxxn, 19-20) clearly 
refers back to the beginning of our passage (col. xxvii, 3-4). 

108 A point which is correctly made by V. Tsouna (2001a), 256—258; see also EM. 
Schroeder (2004), 142-143, who shows that a great deal of Philodemus’ argumentation 
in De morte is based on the technique of avocatio. 
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elenctic approach, but should take advantage of the appealing force of 
the better alternative. However, far too many assumptions (and even 
conclusions!) have already been made on what might have been written 
in works now lost to us. One had better focus on what we still have, 
certainly if this points to rather unambiguous conclusions. Indeed, both 
the whole argument against the pursuit of a heroic death and the short 
but clear reference to a quiet death among friends (col. xxvi, 28-29; 
cf. also col. xxvi, 1-8) sufficiently show that Philodemus, with full con- 
viction, made the advice of Adbe Anoßıwoag his own. 


4.2.6. Conclusion 


It is safe to claim that Philodemus' political thinking 1s broadly in line 
with that of his master Epicurus. He usually argues, on the basis of tra- 
ditional arguments, that the philosopher should, as a rule, abstain from 
politics and from any action that is motivated by unlimited ambition 
and that he should instead enjoy until his last hours the pleasures of his 
sequestered life in the confined circle of like-minded friends. 

It is interesting to return briefly, by way of conclusion, to the question 
whether Philodemus' traditional position also shows some influence 
from the political situation of his own day or from his own social 
and intellectual environment. I think M. Erler’s positive answer to 
this question, at least as far as Philodemus’ thinking on ambition is 
concerned, is in the end doomed to remain a hypothesis—even if 
an interesting one—(cf. supra, 4.2.3.1a), but it is true that there are 
other elements which might more clearly point to a positive answer. 
Particularly interesting in this context is Philodemus’ conception of the 
autonomy of the political domain and the open-minded appreciation of 
the politician it entails. It 1s hard to find many parallels for this position 
in the fragments of Epicurus, though Philodemus himself never claims 
to be innovative on this point. On the other hand, it is no less difficult 
to find passages which explicitly and/or unambiguously connect this 
position to the contemporary social or political circumstances. 

The only way to avoid a non liquet on this point is to question 
the presuppositions of the original question. Did Philodemus wish to 
carry on a dialogue with his own time? My answer to this question is 
threefold. First, I think that Philodemus did not find one argument in 
the concrete political situation of the late Republic persuasive enough 
to abandon the orthodox Epicurean point of view. Secondly, he neither 
wished to interact directly with his times nor to contribute to the public 
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debate, but merely wished to avoid offending other people. Accordingly, 
he usually takes care to present his position in a way that is acceptable 
to, and relevant for, his contemporaries, without, however, needing 
subtle artifices in order to reach this end. Finally, his primary purpose 
no doubt lay elsewhere, namely, in further examining, arguing, and 
applying the insights of his master. To that purpose, he wrote his 
voluminous ceuvre, which is often characterised by a very methodical 
and well-structured approach and by tight argumentation. Philodemus’ 
friends may have praised him for his great pedagogical talents. In 
many cases, they will have been perfectly right. His opponents may 
have blamed him for his pedantry. They were not always wrong. In 
any case, his attempts to defend and interpret Epicurus’ position are 
always based on rational arguments. Probably his well-known claim 
that rival Epicureans are almost guilty of parricide (Rhet. I, col. vu, 
24-29 L.A.) is greatly exaggerated and it should be placed back into a 
rhetorical and eristic context. Nevertheless, it perfectly illustrates what 
was Philodemus' first and most important goal: not to be a parricide, 
but an admiring and loving son. 


4.3. Diogenes of Oenoanda 


4.3.1. When turning to the last Epicurean author to be discussed in 
this chapter, we face a puzzling paradox. When Diogenes of Oenoanda 
undertook to divulge the message of Epicurus! philosophy in his city 
through a monumental inscription, he could no doubt foresee that 
not only this project, but also its author, would attract a great deal 
of attention in the relatively small provincial town of Oenoanda. His 
initiative, to say the least, did not directly contribute to the Epicurean 
ideal of ‘living unnoticed’. Seeing that the inscription contained not 
merely epitomes of physics and ethics, and a treatise on old age, but 
also several personal letters and documents, one might be inclined to 
conclude with Clay that “Diogenes was no more concerned with the 
precept ‘Add_e Bidoac than was Epicurus". Diogenes indeed more 


109 This is true both for his reflections on the autonomy of politics and for his position 
in De oeconomia. O. Murray has tried to show that Philodemus’ discussion in De bono rege 
shows "striking pecularities in the details of the book, which can best be explained 
by reference to the contemporary Roman world" (see (1965), 165). His conclusions, 
however, often have too weak a basis, resting as they do on a rather lacunary text. 
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than once discusses personal matters, informing not only his fellow 
citizens, but even passers-by and foreigners about his travels to Rhodes 
(fr. 62, IL, 9-14), his contacts with friends (fr. 62, II, 1-8; 63, IL 9 — 
III, 2; 70, II, 1-8; 122, IL, 3-10) and his poor health (fr. 117, 4-8; cf. 
also 121, II, 2—4). Was this just the mere garrulity of an old man? Or is 
Diogenes giving in to his unnecessary desire for showing off? It has even 
been argued recently that the whole inscription should be understood 
against the background of the so-called ‘Second Sophistic’, and that 
Diogenes in his own way emulates the virtuoso self-display of famous 
and influential sophists.!!! Although such a view fails to do justice to 
Diogenes,!!? one continues to wonder what may have possessed him 
to conceive his plan for offering such an inscription to his hometown. 
Would it not have been better for him to have stayed in his own little 
garden? 

Diogenes himself may well have been conscious of this problem. 
In the introduction to his epitome on physics, which also serves as 
a general introduction to the whole inscription, he both clarified the 
reasons for his inscription and his own interpretation of the character 
and nature of this serious project (tò xoxeozovóaouévov; fr. 3, IL, 2- 
3). To begin with the latter, Diogenes 1s convinced that most of his 
contemporaries suffer because of their wrong opinions about things 
(fr. 3, IV, 3-13). As this situation obviously renders face-to-face-advice 
impossible (fr. 3, IH, 5 — IV, 3), he resorts to this inscription as a 
proper means to address a larger number of people (fr. 3, V, 8 — VI, 2), 
including future generations and foreigners (3, IV, 13 — V, 8). Diogenes 
thus places his own inscription in the typically Epicurean perspective of 
Seelenheilung. It should not be regarded as a means to self-promotion but 
as helpful moral advice to other people, in line with the true spirit of 
Epicureanism.!" 

Although this passage is important for a correct understanding of 
the inscription as a whole, it hardly solves our problem. For why does 
Diogenes not confine himself to a few people instead of addressing the 
great majority? The motivations which are indirectly mentioned in the 
passage—that is, the feelings of justice (fr. 3, IV, 13) and guavdownic. 
(fr. 3, V, 5)—are of no great help either, for although it is true that 


111 P. Gordon (1996). 

112 See M.F Smith (1998). 

113 Cf the term émxovgetv in fr. 3, V, 7, with the commentary of D. Clay (1989), 319; 
Id. (1990), 2458 and 2530; M.F. Smith (19933), 439. 
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they can be easily reconciled with the Epicurean doctrine of pleasure 
and thus help in giving the whole project an Epicurean basis, I doubt 
whether they can be regarded as a satisfactory explanation of Diogenes’ 
decision to make his inscription in order to reach as many people as 
possible. 

The key to the answer to our question rather lies, I believe, in the 
passage which immediately precedes that cited above, where Diogenes 
explicitly mentions two reasons for his inscription. This key, however, 
is damaged by more than fifty per cent. The first reason is no longer 
extant at this moment!!*—though an excavation at Oenoanda may 
yield new discoveries—and of the second, only the final, concluding 
(cf. oötw) part has been preserved: 

otto [8, ©] 
zxo[Aetvou], xai ov noA[er]- 
tevouevos, dic tÅ[s] 
yours xadareg zo [éx]- 
Tov Aéyo taðta, v de[t]- 
«vogw SE TTELEOWUE- 
voc (c TÒ T (vost 
ovuqéoov, v SEQ ÈO- 
tiv dtaeaéia, xoi Evi 
HAL xot TO AUTO £o- 
vw. V xoi TV ÖEUTE- 
gav oov óxoóoUc ail- 
[xi] av tot ovvyedu- 
HATOG, ATA. 


(fr. 3, I, 3 — IL 2) 


“In this way, [citizens,] even though I am not engaging in public affairs, I 
say these things through the inscription just as if I were taking action, 
and in an endeavour to prove that what benefits our nature, namely 
freedom from disturbance, 1s identical for one and all. And so, having 
described the second reason for the inscription, etc." (transl. M.F Smith) 


Diogenes thus wanted to show with his inscription that the Epicurean 
ideal of &tagagia is identical for one and all. Especially important 
in our context 1s of course his explicit claim to keep out of politics. 
Commentators usually and rightly point to the well-known testimonia 
concerning Epicurus’ own advice not to participate in political life. 
These parallels, however, do not necessarily show that Diogenes was 
an orthodox Epicurean on this point, only that he claimed to be so. 


11^ M.F Smith (2000). 
15 A. Grilli (1950), 371; C.W. Chilton (1971), 31; M.F. Smith (19932), 437-438. 
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This is not without importance. For the above passage raises more 
than one difficult question. Why did Diogenes wish to demonstrate 
that his ideal is the same for everyone and—one may presume—that 
it can in principle be reached by everyone? At first sight, his advice 
might seem fairly disinterested—at least in the eyes of a non-Epicurean 
reader. For how can such ‘selfless’ concern for others be reconciled 
with the Epicurean doctrine that nobody loves another nisi sua causa 
(Lactantius, inst. 3,17,42 = fr. 540 Us.)? Secondly, is Diogenes’ claim of 
ov modettevouevos justified? One should note that his inscription was in 
all probability to be found on the so-called Esplanade, which may even 
have been the agora in his day.!9 This at least presupposes a certain 
degree of political influence—though not necessarily active political 
engagement. Of course, we may give him the benefit of the doubt (as I 
am inclined to do), but even then the question remains how his claim 
should be understood. In short, can we glance behind the façade of the 
monumental inscription or at least try to read between its often severely 
damaged lines? 

I propose to deal with these questions under the following three 
headings: 


— How does Diogenes generally think about politics? Does he refer 
to Epicurus’ traditional arguments against participation in politi- 
cal life and / or does he put forward new ones? Which arguments 
are mentioned and which are omitted? 

— As it has often been argued that Diogenes’ argument more than 
once takes into account the concrete contemporary circumstances 
and the current convictions of his day,!!” it is interesting to exam- 
ine whether his claim of ot noXeırevöuevog received a more spe- 
cific meaning and had more specific implications in the concrete 
political context of his own day. To that purpose, I shall also briefly 
discuss the positions of Dio of Prusa and Plutarch of Chaeroneia. 

— Finally, if Diogenes indeed does not wish to be politically active, 
why does he still deem it necessary to add the phrase nadaneg 
meattwv?!!8 Is this merely an example of his notorious garrulity? 


116 M. E. Smith (19932), 54 and 56. 

117 See, e.g., M.F Smith (1993), 126-127 and 139-141, and J. Warren (2000), 147-148; 
see also D. Clay (1989), 331-335, Id. (2000), 85-89, and P. Gordon (1996), 94-124 on 
Diogenes’ reaction against widespread superstitious beliefs. 

118 One should note that earlier editions offer the reading xaddmeg nagwv, which also 
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4.3.2. As for the first topic, it is interesting to point out that several 
traditional arguments and qualifications are nowhere mentioned by 
Diogenes. Now it is dangerous, to be sure, to base far-reaching con- 
clusions on this observation, since our text of Diogenes remains after 
all very lacunary.!? Nonetheless, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
most qualifications were omitted, as they required a somewhat more 
nuanced and circumstantial argumentation which neither takes into 
account the limited space on the wall, nor the interests of his read- 
ers.!?? If that is true, Diogenes presented his Epicurean message in a far 
more apodictic and less nuanced way than his master. One should add, 
though, that such a generalisation, if not implausible, is to a certain 
extent undermined by Diogenes’ quotation of RS 6, which forms itself 
one of the beautiful examples of a more qualifying approach. 

Much safer than speculating on what is lost is examining what is still 
extant. Apart from the emphasis on the importance of a careful calcu- 
lus of pleasures and pains,?! Diogenes uses two traditional arguments. 
First, he regards personal independence as (one of) the necessary condi- 
tion(s) for happiness. This disqualifies both military service (where one 
is subordinate to others) and rhetoric (which implies a certain degree of 
dependence as well: the orator's success at least partly depends on his 
audience) (fr. 112). The radical opposition between such occupations, 
which are controlled by others, and our own ói&eoic, of which we are 
master, is perfectly in line with the position of Epicurus (cf. SV 67) and 
with that of Lucretius (5,1133-1134) and Philodemus (Rhet. I, 226, fr. 1, 
8-128. and I, 238, col. vm, 14-17 S.), who all in different contexts and 
in their own way underlined the importance of personal independence. 

Second, Diogenes repeatedly points to Epicurus! famous distinction 
between different kinds of desires!” and ranges the pursuit of wealth, 
political fame, kingship, etc. under the category of unnecessary and 
unnatural desires that fail to contribute anything to happiness (fr. 29, 


makes sense. Still, Smith's text reconstruction offers to my mind the most plausible and 
meaningful reading. 

1? According to the calculations of M.F Smith (19932), 83, less than a fourth has 
been preserved. 

20 M.F Smith (19933), 132-133. 

?! Fr. 34, II, ro — V, 1. One should note, however, that [1] Smith's text reconstruction 
is extremely hypothetical, and [2] that the fragment only offers a general abstract 
perspective. No attention is given, neither here nor elsewhere, to the great efforts which 
a political career presupposes or to the unhappy fate of many famous politicians. 

22 Fr. 32, VI, 10-13; 34, VO, 4-7; 111,4-6 and 153, I, 7-14. 
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IL, 4 — I, 3 and NF 131,1-6). Such desires are vain (xevat: fr. 111,6; 
153, I, 8 and NF 131,1—6), difficult to satisfy (Övonöguoto:: fr. 2, IL, 1 and 
NF 131,6) and dangerous (fr. 2, II, 3-4). In such a context, Alexander is 
twice mentioned as a negative paradigm (fr. 51, I, 5-12 and NF 131,9- 
11). This is a beautiful example of the typically Epicurean criticism of 
the idealised picture of famous politicians of the past. By showing that 
the impressive successes of the Macedonian king did not contribute at 
all to his happiness, Diogenes tries to neutralise Alexander's attractive- 
ness as an ideal. It is not impossible that Diogenes’ choice of Alexander 
as a negative example is not entirely coincidental. One would wonder 
indeed whether most of the ordinary citizens at Oenoanda would not 
be more acquainted with the brilliant achievements of Alexander than 
with those of, for instance, Lycurgus, Solon, or Epameinondas and thus 
looked up to the former's life as an admirable, though unattainable, 
ideal. Diogenes’ argument, which unmasks such an unattainable ‘ideal’ 
as worthless and vain rather than admirable, shows that he bears in 
mind the widespread convictions of his readers and may serve as one 
more illustration of the liberating force of Epicurean philosophy, con- 
sidering as it does a successful and pleasant life not just the privilege 
of merely a small number of exceptionally gifted people, but making it 
available to common people as well. 

These negative arguments are counterbalanced by a more positive 
presentation of Diogenes’ own Epicurean ideal. In a remarkable frag- 
ment (56, I, 1-12), Diogenes depicts a kind of future ‘Golden Age’ when 
the life of the gods will pass to men. At that time, everyone will have 
attained wisdom, and there will no longer be any need of city-walls or 
laws, since everything will be full of justice and mutual love (ôtxaroovvng 
yag EoToL NEOTA TAVITA xoi PUaAAnAtac). Everyone will thus be able to 
enjoy perfect security. It is very interesting to note that Diogenes in this 
fragment does not oppose &oqóAeua && hovyiacs to dopdaAea && avdoo- 
xov, but rather appears to oppose two different interpretations of dopa- 
deta, that is, the traditional one based on external compulsion (veuróv ij 
vóuov) and a completely new one safeguarded by internal elements. 

In the case of Diogenes' utopian belief that all people would be capa- 
ble of attaining wisdom, Smith rightly underlines that there are no par- 
allels with either Epicurus (cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1,15,67,1 
and Diog. Laert. 10,117 = fr. 226 Us.) or later members of the school,"? 


125 (19932), 140—141 and 504; contra A. Barigazzi (1978), 12. 
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and Diogenes! words have often been connected with contemporary 
ideas."* On the other hand, I see absolutely no reason to conclude 
that the fragment 1s incompatible with orthodox Epicurean doctrine. 
However that may be, one should in any case avoid over-emphasising 
the importance of the passage. We are dealing with a fragment with- 
out context!®—it may well have been an obiter dictum—introducing a 
hypothesis (ünodwueda) the irreality of which was probably explicitly 
underlined earlier in the text. In all likelihood, it is safe to conclude that 
Diogenes was much more concerned with the pleasures of the moment, 
in the company of like-minded friends,?5 than with unrealistic dreams 
for the future (even though the latter undeniably have a certain pro- 
treptic power). 


4.3.3. Leaving the difficult fragment 56 aside, we may conclude that 
Diogenes’ position with regards to politics, albeit somewhat simplified, 
generally proves to be in line with standard doctrine. This observation 
shows that Diogenes’ claim of où moAeuevóuevoc may first of all be 
motivated by the demand of consistency. It can be regarded as the 
direct result of his own adherence to the Epicurean point of view, 
and as he will go on to assure explicitly that he has himself tested the 
medecines which he offers (fr. 3, VI, 2-4), it can also be interpreted as a 
way of securing his own credibility as an author. 

There is more to be said, however. Diogenes’ claim is not merely 
an expression of his own orthodoxy, but also has a polemical aspect. 


124 D.N. Sedley (1976b), 218 points to a parallel in the pseudo-Aristotelian letter 
to Alexander in support of his claim that Diogenes is “simply adapting traditional 
Epicureanism to the language and spirit of his times”; see also A.A. Long — D.N. Sedley 
(1987), IL, 143: “Diogenes’ vision of breaking down existing boundaries [...] could 
simply reflect the ideology of the Roman empire"; M.F. Smith (19932), 141; cf. also 
A. Etienne — D. O’Meara (1996), 19. 

125 Especially its second part about farming has been badly preserved. It is not sur- 
prising that Barigazzi's text reconstruction—1n (1978), 15-16, accepted with some intelli- 
gent modifications by A. Casanova (1984), 277279 —strongly differs from that of Smith, 
although the latter is undoubtedly right in rejecting Barigazzi’s text on the basis of the 
punctuation in line 7 (see (19932), 244). In this context, A. Casanova's general criticism 
of Smith's bold textual restorations (in (1998), 270-271) proves justified. Smith's reply to 
this criticism (in (2003), 39-41) is generally well-considered, although in this particular 
case (as in several others), I would side with Casanova (whose own text reconstruction, 
it is fair to repeat, is problematic too). In any case, Smith's reconstruction proves to be 
at odds with Philodemus, De oecon. col. xxu, 7-18 (cf. supra, 4.2.3.2), a passage which 
seems to be much more in line with the Epicurean point of view. 

126 D, Clay (1989), 328-329; cf. also É. Evrard (1999), 60. 
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This becomes clear when the inscription is regarded within the broader 
context of its time. Here, of course, we face the notorious problem 
of the date of Diogenes’ inscription. It has been dated from the first 
century B.C." to a period between 220 and 230 A.D.! I am not well 
placed to formulate apodictic conclusions about this issue, but Smith's 
arguments in favour of a date near 120 A.D. seem to me the most 
plausible (and one may add that in his case, his argumentum ex auctoritate? 
1s not necessarily a fallacy). 


a) At that time, political life in the provincial towns was to an important 
extent conditioned by the euergetic system.'® Rich politicians spent 
huge sums of money for the public interest, whereas the people showed 
their gratitude by offering different kinds of honour in return. This tacit 
pact between wealthy aristocrats and the multitude of ordinary citizens 
guaranteed the preservation of the local political system and did much 
to maintain peace and order in the cities. 

Fortunately, we are relatively well informed about the activities of 
several of such influential benefactors in the region of Oenoanda. C. 
Iulius Demosthenes, for instance, founded in 124A.D. a great pente- 
teric theatrical festival and competition, the intended course of which 1s 
described in great detail on a lengthy inscription which was discovered 
near Oenoanda.?! Opramoas of Rhodiapolis gave financial support to 
various projects in different cities, including a gift of 10,000 denari for 
baths at Oenoanda (ZAM 2,3, n? 905, XIX B 27-28). Other cities again 
were benefited by an anonymous benefactor from Xanthes or by his 
colleague Iason of Kyaneai.'? These wealthy politicians pursued basi- 
cally the same goal through similar means, although the choice of their 
gifts was of course partly conditioned by the specific needs of a partic- 


127 L, Canfora (1992) and (1993); see also the replies of M.F Smith in (1993b) and 
(1997), 6871. 

128 A.S. Hall (1979), 162-163. 

129 Most emphatically stated in (1996), 17-18: “it does seem slightly odd that the 
evidence of one who has devoted a quarter of a century to autopsy of Diogenes' 
inscription and who is also well acquainted at first hand with the Demostheneia 
inscription, should be so confidently dismissed by one who has never set eyes on either 
of them.” 

130 See, e.g, A.H.M. Jones (1971), 167-168 and 175-176; C.P. Jones (1978), 19-20 and 
104-114; H. Pavis d’Escurac (1981), 288-290. 

131 The Greek text with a rich commentary in M. Wórrle (1988); an English transla- 
tion and short discussion in S. Mitchell (1990). 

132 JJ. Coulton (1987). 
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ular city. The most popular gifts included all sorts of buildings, festi- 
vals, and food assignments; the people reacted with statues or honorary 
inscriptions and decrees that sang the praises of the great merits of the 
benefactor. 

It has been suggested more than once that Diogenes with his inscrip- 
tion at least indirectly opposes the conduct of these benefactors.'? An 
even more direct attack can perhaps be found near the beginning of 
his inscription, where he seems to have argued in a quite explicit way 
that baths (such as those given by Opramoas) do not contribute to real 
joy (fr. 2, III, 7-11; the text is badly preserved, but the word Bahaveta 
is secure). In this sense, his gift of an Epicurean inscription, with its 
emphatical claim of ob noXeırevöuevog, can be regarded both as a way 
to underline his own orthodox position and as an attack against the 
current practices of famous benefactors. 


b) Even this conclusion, however, does not yet clarify the full mean- 
ing and scope of Diogenes’ claim of où noAewevóuevoc. There is still a 
third factor which should be taken into account, and which has been 
completely neglected by specialists of Diogenes, that 1s, the contempo- 
rary thinking about the euergetic system in other philosophical schools. 
Smith's dating makes Diogenes a rough contemporary of Dio of Prusa 
and Plutarch of Chaeroneia. A confrontation between their views and 
Diogenes’ project will throw further light on the latter's position and 
add a new dimension to the polemical implications of his claim of où 
TOAELTEVOMEVOS. 

Dio of Prusa attacks both beneficiaries and benefactors.?* He se- 
verely criticises the people’s immoral behaviour during public festivals. 
Athenians (31,121-122) and Alexandrians (32,32-33, 41-42, 50 and 81) 
are blamed for their bad conduct, whereas the Rhodians are warmly 
praised for maintaining their dignity (31,123 and 163). The benefactors, 
on the other hand, are ridiculed for their self-imposed slavery, since 
they prove to be entirely dependent on the vain and instable praise of 
others (66,2-3 and 12-17). Yet Dio nowhere advocates abolishing the 
euergetic system (cf. 38,2). He is even prepared to accord a place 
to public spectacles, provided that the audience behaves in an orderly 


133 See, e.g., M.E Smith (19932), 52-53; J. Warren (2000), 147-148. 

134 Cf. also M.-H. Quet (1981), 42-46. 

15 One may recall that he himself offered a stoa to his hometown; see also C.P. Jones 
(1978), 104-114 on Dio’s own role as a benefactor. 
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and honourable way (32,45 and 52-53; cf. also 40,30). In this way, 
he succeeds in reaching a well-considered, though precarious balance, 
avoiding the collapse of the political system and yet neutralising the 
possible immoral excrescences of the euergetic system by introducing it 
into a philosophical perspective. 

Plutarch's view 1s very similar to that of Dio. In his case, we have 
the additional advantage that Plutarch himself explicitly and in a more 
systematised way thematses the problem of euergetism in his Political 
precepts. His advice to his young friend Menemachus of Sardes on this 
matter generally shows the same ambivalence which characterises the 
position of Dio. Similarly to Dio, he is basically critical of the euergetic 
system. The gifts often corrupt the people (Praec. ger. reip. 802DE) and 
the honours which benefactors pursue are ephemeral and insecure 
(821F and 823E), and are opposed to true honour, which does not lie in 
statues and decrees, but “in the goodwill and disposition of those who 
remember" (820F).?* Moreover, a poor politician does not need such 
lavish donations in order to achieve his political project (822D—823E). 
Like Dio, in short, Plutarch is convinced that the euergetic system 
neither contributes to the well-being of the people nor to that of the 
politician, but rather that it proves pernicious to both parties at once 
(821F-822A). 

Even so, Plutarch also resembles Dio in avoiding a radical rejection 
of euergetism. Particularly interesting in this respect 1s the short chap- 
ter 30 of his Political precepts, where he both shows why the rich politician 
should participate in the euergetic system and how he should do this. 
First the reason why: a rich politician who refuses to contribute will 
incur the enmity of his fellow citizens, since “people are more hostile to 
a rich man who does not give them a share of his private fortune than 
to a poor man who steals from the public treasury, being convinced 
that the former despises them, whereas the latter is forced by neces- 
sity” (822AB). ‘This argument is of paramount importance for a correct 
understanding of the rest of the chapter. Plutarch is here concerned 
with the reputation of the rich politician, which is a mere subservient 
means to his final political goal. Public donations, then, are regarded 
in this chapter as a means to secure the politician’s good reputation, 
which will enable him to accomplish his political project. 


136 On Plutarch’s reinterpretation of the politician’s pudotipia, see G. Roskam 
(2004/5), 93-103. 
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The three pieces of advice that follow should be understood in this 
light: 


[1] The gifts should be made without expecting anything in return, 
for in this way they will be most efficient (822B). 

[2] The politician should make use of the xougóc, which offers him 
an elegant and honourable pretext (tedqaow coteiav xai nany). 
He can, for instance, connect his gift with a religious custom so 
as to contribute to the general piety and should in any case avoid 
immoral behaviour (822 BC). 

[3] The goal of the gift should be either what is honourable (to 
X0Àóv) what is necessary (tò Avayxoiov) or even what is pleas- 
ant and agreeable without any harm and insolence (tò fjóv xai 
Rexagıousvov Avev BAAßNg xai 6Bosoc oocovonc) (822C). 


'This concrete advice illustrates how the rich politician should introduce 
the euergetic practices into the broader framework of his philosophical- 
political goal. Again, similarly to Dio, Plutarch underlines that pub- 
lic donations should always be reconciled with moral demands, but 
more than Dio—and probably influenced by his Platonic views—he 
realises that such donations can offer interesting opportunities if they 
are reoriented and used in the service of the politician’s own project. 
In Plutarch's perspective, euergetism remains an interesting political 
means, but politics itself is ultimately transformed into Seelenheilung. 


c) One may presume that Diogenes basically agreed with Plutarch's 
and Dio’s criticism of euergetism (albeit partly for different reasons). 
As has been shown, his gift should in all likelihood not be understood 
as imitation and emulation of the rich donations of politicians such 
as Opramoas. And yet, like Plutarch and Dio, Diogenes appears to 
accept (and even participate in) the euergetic practices of his day. I have 
already turned to the difficult question of Diogenes’ motivation above 
(cf. supra, 4.3.1). Plutarch's observations can now throw a new light on 
this problem. They may help to reveal that Diogenes’ motivations were 
not so disinterested after all. 

For if Diogenes was very rich—which he obviously was—he risked 
to damage his reputation by refusing to spend part of his wealth for 
the public interest. He would not have bothered about the political 
implications of such a bad reputation, to be sure, but he would no 
doubt have been concerned with his personal security. Epicurus himself 
made it clear that the sage will take thought for his good reputation 
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in order not to be despised (Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 573 Us.; cf. supra, 
2.3.2.2). In that sense, Diogenes had to face a difficult dilemma. On 
the one hand, he was forced to enter the euergetic system for reasons of 
personal security in order to avoid the people's contempt, which could 
easily lead to PAaßaı && avdewnwv (Diog. Laert. 10,117 = fr. 536 Us.). 
In that light, his gift is no less sua causa than motivated by unselfish 
quiAavüoonta. On the other hand, Epicurus strongly advised to abstain 
from politics, which in Diogenes’ time seemed to imply an avoidance 
of the current politically oriented euergetic donations. In Diogenes’ 
case, two important aspects of Epicurus' doctrine have apparently come 
into conflict with one another. His solution is brilliant. By offering his 
stoa,? he presumably succeeds in meeting the expectations of his fellow 
ciüzens; by having it inscribed with the core of Epicurean philosophy 
and underlining his apolitical attitude, he remains entirely in line with 
the doctrine of his master. Moreover, he de facto follows Plutarch's three 
part advice, even better than Plutarch's own poliücian. 

That his gift is made without expecting anything in return 1s more 
obvious in Diogenes’ case than in that of Plutarch’s politician, who 
remains concerned with his own reputation. Diogenes can confidently 
emphasise that he is not interested at all in political power or fame 
and that he does not pursue an official decree or honorific inscription. 
As Smith correctly observes, “his inscription, instead of recording his 
gifts, is his gift". 5? As a direct result, his own emphasis on qu.avüoo- 
nio— even if it misrepresents to a certain extent his motivations, since 
it pushes his concern for personal security to the background—was 
no doubt generally convincing for Diogenes’ ordinary readers.! Few 
would be inclined to believe indeed that Diogenes’ inscription aimed at 
the political honour of its author. 

In Plutarch’s view, such a gift is more efficient, as “it amazes and sub- 
dues the recipients more completely” (Praec. ger. reip. 822B). This raises 
the question as to what extent Diogenes succeeded in recruiting new 
followers through his inscription and to what extent he really intended 
to do so. Here we enter a field of tension that is not uncharacteristic for 


137 Most scholars agree that Diogenes also offered the stoa upon which the inscrip- 
tion was carved. References can be found in M.F. Smith (2003), 53-54, who himself 
prefers to suspend judgement on the issue. Arguments against this view are found in 
A. Casanova (1984), 30. 

138 (19932), 53; similarly J. Warren (2000), 145. 

133 And, it should be added, even for far less ordinary readers such as D. Clay (1989), 
320, and J. Warren (2000), 145. 
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the Epicurean point of view. Diogenes’ inscription is to be found in a 
public place (cf. fr. 3, V, 12 — VI, 2), 1s addressed to all his fellow citizens 
(fr. 3, L, 3-4 and 29, III, 7-8; both readings are hypothetical, though) 
and even to all Greeks and barbarians (fr. 32, II, 11-12). On the other 
hand, it of course presupposes literacy (which implies quite a serious 
limitation of the reading public)" and among the literate, Diogenes 
only aims at those who have the correct constitution (£900 yxoivoy.!*! 
These should be prepared to read the inscription attentively.!? Such a 
cumulative series of limitations creates a bottleneck which guarantees 
that it is far less crowded, and much more tranquil, at the gates of 
Diogenes’ garden than at the portals of the philosophy Plutarch had in 
mind (De prof in virt. 81E). The man who prefers festivals or gladiato- 
rial shows should turn to C. Iulius Demosthenes rather than to Dio- 
genes. But everyone who 1s impressed by the message inscribed upon 
the Epicurean Stoa and sincerely wishes to be cured by the medecines 
it proposes, in principle qualifies to become an Epicurean friend. Their 
number may have been small, but that would hardly have spoiled the 
pleasures of Diogenes’ Epicurean life. 

As to Plutarch's second piece of advice, regarding the politician’s 
elegant and honourable pretext, it 1s clear that Diogenes has no need 
of it at all. Whereas festivals should be connected with the worship 
of a god in order to reach a higher moral purpose, Diogenes can 
directly focus on the moral and intellectual cure of his beneficiaries. 
He administers his Seelenheilung directly rather than indirectly. Moreover, 
Plutarch’s politician needs his pretext because he remains to a certain 
extent dependent on his people: it is because he wishes to give in to 
their love of spectacles that he needs a kind of moral embellishment. 
Diogenes is much more free in this respect, since he is able to choose 
himself the means that best serves his philosophical project independent 
from political success or failure. 

The t&Xog of his donation, finally, is without any doubt what is 
pleasant and agreeable without any harm or insolence. This goal, 
which occupies the lowest position on Plutarch’s value scale, is the 
only one that truly matters in Diogenes’ Epicurean perspective. His 


140 Cf. P. Scholz (2003). 

141 Fr. 2, IT, 14; 3, HI, 4-5, and perhaps 119, III, 1-2. Another limitation in 90, I, 8-12: 
un não vois Evraüda 61], GAAG TOIS TOUTWV OTOUA xoopuíotc. 

142 Fr. 30, II, 5-14. According to M.F. Smith (2000), 243, a similar call for attention 
was perhaps to be read in the introduction to the epitome on physics. 
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inscription directly contributes to the realisation of the Epicurean ideal 
of a pleasant life, since it helps to guarantee his personal security and 
also gives him the pleasure of helping others. One may add that it also 
intends to enhance the pleasures of other people by doing away with 
their irrational fears and vain desires. In that sense, Diogenes’ donation 
is an efficient means towards the service of his own philosophical 
goal and once again provides evidence towards his consistency as an 
Epicurean thinker. 

Similarly to Plutarch, then, Diogenes reorients the euergetic system 
of his day towards his own philosophical purpose. But whereas Plutarch 
tried to transform politics into Seelenheilung, Diogenes simply replaces it 
by Seelenheilung. Accordingly, while Plutarch regards euergetism as a 
political means in the service of a higher, moral ideal, Diogenes com- 
pletely disconnects his donation from the political sphere. His emphat- 
ical claim of od zoAswevóuevoc enables him to avoid both the foolish 
conduct and unlimited desires of men like Opramoas as well as the 
problematic aspects of other philosophical interpretations such as that 
of Plutarch. It also fully contributes to his credibility as an author, his 
personal security as a citizen of Oenoanda, and his pleasure as an Epi- 
curean philosopher. If there ever was one Epicurean who made a virtue 
of necessity, it must have been Diogenes. 


4.3.4. Yet, there remains one important problem. Diogenes explic- 
itly claims that he does not engage in politics (ot modettevduevos), 
but immediately adds that he is speaking as if he were taking action 
(xadaneo modttwv) (fr. 3, I, 4-7). Smith most interestingly shows that 
the verb neatteıv is often used of being active in politics.!? This raises 
the question of why Diogenes adds this phrase. If withdrawing from the 
political scene proves so advantageous for Diogenes, why does he still 
feel the need to reintroduce, as it were, his donation into the domain 
of politics? Why, in short, does he apparently try to get in by the back 
door what he threw out through the front door? 

If this 1s just one example of his garrulity, it would make Diogenes a 
very clumsy and inconsiderate thinker, since it 1s clear that the phrase, 
while being in this view an unnecessary addition, does not contribute 
at all to the clarity of Diogenes’ position. This is obviously not the best 
interpretation of Diogenes' words, nor should they be understood as 
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an attempt to emulate indirectly the medgets of benefactors such like 
Opramoas. A more promising solution may perhaps be found in his 
concern for personal security. By placing his donation back into the 
framework of current euergetic practices, he subtly makes it clear to 
his fellow citizens that they owe the same gratitude and benevolence to 
him as to their other benefactors. 

Yet in my view the most satisfactory solution is to be found else- 
where. We should once again turn to Plutarch, this time to his anti- 
Epicurean polemics. There he often attacks Epicurus! political doc- 
trine on the ground that it leads to dmeagia (Non posse 11000; cf. De 
tuenda 135B and De trang. an. 466A). In Plutarch’s (biased) view, ånga- 
tia Ov Gyvoiacs is even the direct consequence of Epicurus! precept of 
Mabe Duooac (De lat. viv. 1129D; cf. also 1129A and 1130E). The advice 
to ‘live unnoticed’ amounts to a kind of inactivity that hardly differs 
from death (cf. also Maximus of Tyre, 15,7 and Epictetus, 4,4,2). In that 
light, Diogenes’ juxtaposition of od zoAsewevóuevoc and xaðáneo moát- 
twv becomes very significant. It may be understood as an answer to 
philosophical attacks such as those mentioned above. Diogenes' action 
shows that the Epicurean doctrine does not necessarily lead to inactiv- 
ity. Even while explicitly underlining his preference for a sequestered 
life far away from the world of politics, Diogenes can be confident 
of serving the public interest equally to—or even better than—public- 
spirited philosophers or politicians. Like the claim of où noAeırevöuevog, 
the phrase xadaneo medttwv thus combines a polemical aspect with an 
aspect of consciously orthodox Epicurean self-presentation. 


4.3.5. To conclude, Diogenes’ inscription is not at odds with Epicurean 
political philosophy. His explicit claim of od zoXewevóuevoc proves jus- 
tified and meaningful, underlining as it does Diogenes’ orthodox posi- 
tion and criticising both the conduct of contemporary benefactors and 
the view of other more public-spirited philosophers. Diogenes definitely 
does not pursue political power or fame (for whatever reason), but only 
pleasure (both for himself and for others). If each action of the Epi- 
curean philosopher should finally be judged according to the criterion 
of pleasure (RS 25), Diogenes’ inscription fully stands up to the test. 
Diogenes’ decision to offer (the stoa with) the inscription to his 
hometown can be perfectly reconciled with the ideal of Aade Pıwoac. 
The goal of the inscription is neither the entering of public life nor 
showing off, but only pleasure. And behind the brilliant facade of the 
monumental inscription, Diogenes can continue in all tranquillity to 
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‘live unnoticed’ in the company of his friends.!*t One can perfectly 
imagine that he sometimes, in spite of his old age and poor health, 
derived pleasure from shuffling towards his inscription and observing 
foreign passers-by who were reading the message. These foreigners 
need not know that the sick old man next to them was the very author 
of the inscription. There need not even have been any exchange of 
words between them. Yet Diogenes will have returned perfectly satisfied 
to his little garden. This, if anything, shows perfect mastery of the 
Epicurean doctrine. 


144 Cf. M.F Smith (19932), 123 and J. Warren (2000), 144-145. 
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CONCLUSION 


ÜNNOEE te Ex tod èni NAEIOTOV voi 
HETETELTA EITIXOVEEIOLG UNO AVTOIC 
einelv nw Evavriov oUte AAANAoıg OUTE 
’Erix000@ unoév eic umÖEV, tov xai 
uvnodivaı &é&wv 


(Numenius, ap. Euseb., PE 14,5,3) 


5.1. Nicomedia, May 1, 305 A.D. Diocletian of his own free will abdi- 
cates in the presence of the army, and withdraws as a private citi- 
zen to Salona (Lactantius, mort. pers. 19). ‘Three years later, Herculius 
and Galerius try to convince him to reassume the office of emperor. 
His reaction to the proposal has been preserved in Aurelius Victor: “If 
only you could see at Salona the vegetables I have cultivated with my 
own hands, you would undoubtedly never have decided to make this 
attempt" (epit. 39,6), after which, one may presume, he resumed his life 
as a private citizen in perfect tranquillity. 

Whether or not this anecdote has a historical basis, Diocletian's 
dictum in any case calls to mind a whole cluster of ideas about the 
pleasures of sequestered otium, the simple life in the country, and the 
unending efforts that a political career inevitably presupposes. All of 
this, of course, does not make Diocletian’s decision an Epicurean one. 
Not everyone who prefers the pleasures of country life to the great 
troubles and dangers of politics 1s necessarily an Epicurean philosopher. 
This again raises the questions of what the typical characteristics of 
the Epicurean point of view are, of how persuasive it really was (from 
the very beginning up to Diocletian's day and even later), and of the 
degree in which it was influenced by contemporary social and political 
circumstances. These questions will be discussed in the rest of this 
conclusion. 


5.2. Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’ has reached us without its 
direct context. The maxim Aó0e Bidoas forms a self-contained unit 
which directly appeals to the mind of the readers as a well-formulated 
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advice about the best way of life. Yet this absence of any context can be 
particularly misleading, in that it may attribute to the Epicurean maxim 
an absoluteness which it definitely did not have. In order to reach 
a correct understanding of Epicurus! advice, it has to be interpreted 
against the background of his philosophy which regards pleasure as the 
final end. An ‘unnoticed life’, then, is one of the means that contributes 
to this end. It implies an avoidance of parücipation in politics, a career 
as an orator and more generally of any action that is motivated by 
ambition and love of honour As a general rule and for the same 
reasons such an ‘unnoticed life’ should come to an end in an ‘unnoticed 
death’ (Aade anoßıwoacg). 


5.2.1. That an ‘unnoticed life’ indeed yields far more pleasures than a 
brilliant political or rhetorical career is demonstrated by several argu- 
ments repeated time and again throughout the history of the school. 
First of all, Epicurus and his followers emphasise the importance of 
personal security, which may best be reached through a sequestered 
life (doyaresıc 88 fjovytac). Withdrawal from public life enables the Epi- 
curean to avoid enmities and passions such as hatred, envy, or con- 
tempt, all of which entail PAaßau £& åàvõoonov, and primarily directs 
his attention to the safer circle of neighbours and friends. In addition 
to the importance of personal security, there is also the limitation of 
desires. Ambition and love of honour or power fall under the category 
of unnatural and unnecessary desires that are hard to satisfy and are a 
constant source of anxieties and even dangers. That this is true clearly 
appears from the life of the famous statesmen of the past, who were 
often unhappy and unable to reach the pleasures of a tranquil life. The 
Epicurean will remember these lessons from history and cure himself of 
his vain desires. Finally, a political career considerably harms personal 
self-sufficiency, since the politician has to take into account the desires 
of his fellow citizens. The same holds true for the orator, whose persua- 
siveness and success partly depends on the preferences of his audience. 
On the basis of all of these arguments, the Epicureans were con- 
vinced of the meaningfulness and usefulness of the maxim Aade Bidoas. 
A careful calculus of pleasures and pains clearly shows that the choice 
for an ‘unnoticed life’ is usually the best alternative. It is important to 
underline indeed that this ideal of an *unnoticed life’ is not only based 
on largely negative, elenctic arguments. The Epicureans also advocated 
in very positive terms their own way of life, of which they were proud. 
Their lengthy attack on the negative consequences of a public hfe is 
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balanced by their great enthusiasm for all of the pleasures which a 
sequestered life can offer. Their advice to ‘live unnoticed’, in short, was 
no less rooted in their concern for the maximisation of pleasures than 
for the minimisation of pains. Both, in fact, are interchangeable. 


5.2.2. The Epicurean ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ thus forms part and 
parcel of a coherent and consistent philosophical perspective, which 1s 
characterised by the following typical features. 

It is thoroughly rational. This is a general characteristic of Epicurean 
philosophy as a whole. One may recall Lucian's remark that the base 
deceit of Alexander of Abonoteichus required someone like Epicurus 
or Metrodorus, with a mind as firm as it was adamant towards such 
matters (Alex. 17) and that the K$ovu d6&aı purify by right reason- 
ing, truth, and frankness (ibid. 47). The same sober rationality returns 
with regards to the domain of politics and rhetoric as well. The Epi- 
curean ponders his decisions by means of a careful calculus. If indeed he 
decides to ‘live unnoticed’, he does not do so on the basis of his emo- 
tions, temperament, or unreflected ideals, but because he has gained 
the rational insight that such decision greatly contributes to his plea- 
sure. 

It is open-minded. ‘The Epicurean approaches everyday reality with 
only few a prioris. His attitude towards politics and politicians is far less 
apodictic and absolute than doxographic and polemical sources often 
suggest. Particularly interesting in this respect 1s the view of Philode- 
mus. He takes care to secure as much as possible the autonomy of the 
political domain against the comprehensive claims of philosophy, which 
enables him to recognise the positive aspects of politics without feeling 
the need to participate in it himself. In such a perspective, the Epi- 
curean needs no longer to remain blind to the great merits of some 
famous statesmen and he can even praise their actions and accomplish- 
ments if they are based on a rational calculus and serve their personal 
security and pleasure. A similar attitude is adopted towards history. An 
open-minded evaluation of historical data enables the Epicurean to use 
them in a meaningful way as an argument for his own position. 

It is not anarchistic, subversive or solipsistic. Epicurus’ advice to ‘live 
unnoticed’ is not intended to hide immoral behaviour or to escape 
legal punishment. The Epicureans are neither interested in ambitious 
social reforms nor in abolishing legislation and social establishment. 
They rather appreciate existing law and order as a source of security 
and realise very well that virtuous conduct yields more pleasure than 
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criminal actions. They also attempt to respect social decorum and avoid 
giving offence. In that sense, it also becomes clear that their perspective 
is far from solipsistic. Even more, the Epicurean takes the decision to 
‘live unnoticed’ sua causa, to be sure, but this does not preclude that he 
enjoys his pleasures in the company of many like-minded friends. 

It is characterised by a qualifying philosophy. Epicurus does not for- 
mulate rigid and fixed rules that condition and regulate the lives of his 
followers without any room for exceptions, but usually qualifies his view 
with restrictions and provisos. In line with this general feature of Epi- 
curean philosophy, the maxim Aade Bıwoag also admits of exceptions. 
The Epicurean can engage in politics or give public lectures before 
large audiences under particular circumstances when his project will 
benefit himself or his community. Here, as always, the decisive factor 1s 
the criterion of pleasure, measured through a rational calculus. 

It is characterised by a down-to-earth approach. Epicurus has little re- 
spect for high, but empty and vague ideals such as tò xoAóv, or for 
canonised paradigms of political excellence such as Pericles or Themis- 
tocles. His followers, too, underline the prosaic aspects of political life 
and the unhappiness of the politicians, as antidote against the spell of 
traditional ideals. Furthermore, the Epicureans also pay attention to 
the more concrete implications of their view. Epicurus does not merely 
show that and why one should abandon politics, but also explains to 
politicians how they should do this. Later, Philodemus in his De oeconomia 
examines at length how the Epicureans can support themselves. Here 
too, fixed rules have to yield to inspiring advice which leaves ample 
room for personal reflection and initiative. 

Finally, it is practically-oriented. Epicurus elaborates a philosophical the- 
ory that has direct implications for daily life. Accordingly, the soundness 
of the advice to ‘live unnoticed’ is not proven by the theoretical truth 
of its arguments, but by the pleasures it offers. Moreover, the doctrine 
also requires that one should abandon all empty desires, which often 
presupposes a whole process of Seelenheilung. The true Epicurean, then, 
is not the one who agrees that one should ‘live unnoticed’, but the one 
who does so and—except for special circumstances—continues to do 
so. 


5.3. When one examines the evolution of the doctrine of Aade Bio- 
cac throughout the history of Epicurus’ school, one may be struck 
by a remarkable unanimity among its members. All of Epicurus' fol- 
lowers that have been discussed in this book are basically orthodox 
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Epicureans. They all repeat fundamentally the same arguments and 
share the same general perspective. Occasionally they provide their 
own accents, to be sure, and on several points, they are more apodictic 
and less nuanced than their distinguished master. But such differences 
in tone can nearly always be explained by the particular character of 
their work or by the specific context in which they are writing. T'hey 
hardly deviate from the letter of Epicurus’ doctrines and never from 
the spirit. 

It is clear that this conclusion corroborates (and is corroborated by) 
Numenius' famous statement about the internal harmony among the 
Epicureans. In his view, the Epicureans resemble the Pythagoreans in 
never opposing the views of their master. The Epicurean school is pre- 
sented as a true state, completely free from faction, with one shared 
mind and one opinion, and always the same in the past, the present, 
and the future (Eusebius, PE 14,5,3 = fr. 24 des Places). Yet, Numenius? 
view should be adjusted on two points. First, it is true that all Epicure- 
ans underline their loyalty to their master, but such an attitude 1s less 
exceptional than Numenius claims it to be. In spite of the picture which 
he draws, later Platonists all agree about the unsurpassed genius of the 
‘divine’ Plato and all Stoics in unison sing the praise of the founders 
of their school. Second, Numenius 1s no doubt correct in pointing to 
the mutual disagreements between Stoics (14,5,4), Socratics (14,5,5—6), 
and Platonists (14,5,1-2), but his suggestion that the Epicureans were 
better fails to convince us. The many traces of heated discussions in 
Philodemus’ works make it clear that Epicureanism was not the uncrit- 
ical, fossilised philosophical tradition that is depicted by Numenius. In 
the end, all philosophical schools showed the same loyalty to their own 
founding fathers, and had to face analogous problems concerning the 
interpretation of the orthodox doctrine. The real problem, in short, was 
not whether or not to be loyal, but how to be loyal. 

Numenius’ evaluation of Epicureanism, then, should be understood 
against the background of his own philosophy. On the one hand, his 
positive presentation is probably the direct consequence of the fact that 
he was far less familiar with the internal discussions of the Epicurean 
school than with those of his own. On the other hand, it 1s equally 
probable that he did not feel the need to deny or nuance the harmony 
among the Epicureans, since he could use it as an argument for his 
own polemical-irenical goal. The Epicurean unanimity can function as 
a kind of mirror in which the dissenting Platonists are confronted with 
the ideal of philosophical consensus. The conduct of the Epicureans 
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shows that this ideal can indeed be reached, and adds to the protreptic 
power of Numenius' appeal (if the Epicureans are able to do so a forttori 
can we, being Platonists!). 

It is clear, then, that Numenius’ presentation of the great harmony 
among later Epicurean philosophers is at least partly conditioned by his 
own philosophical goals. ‘This observation makes it dangerous to isolate 
his statement from its surrounding context and use it as further evi- 
dence in order to corroborate the conclusion that the later Epicureans 
all remained basically orthodox in their acceptance of the doctrine of 
\ade Biboas. In fact, such conclusion does not need the corroboration 
of Numenius, since it 1s more than sufficiently confirmed by the extant 
texts of the later Epicureans themselves. 


5.4. Taken from the perspective of the school, the basic doctrinal har- 
mony between the different generations of Epicureans is hardly sur- 
prising. The attitude of suspicion regarding participation in public life 
is one of the fundamental insights that unite the members of the Epi- 
curean community. Yet, there 1s something paradoxical about exactly 
this doctrinal harmony. For even while it is true that Epicurus! politi- 
cal philosophy is based on sober and rational reflection, it is certainly 
not detached from its time. Epicurus neither wishes to escape into the 
dream world of bucolic Arcadia nor into a lonely hole such as Lebedus. 
His careful calculus of pleasure and pain fully takes into account the 
political situation of his day. Epicurus never philosophises in vacuo. Con- 
crete contemporary circumstances, then, are part and parcel of the soil 
in which his political philosophy is rooted. 

Nonetheless, the diagnosis which he offers, even if connected with 
his own contemporary situation, also easily transcends this situation. 
For centuries, his philosophy attracts new adepts, who continue to put 
forward fundamentally the same arguments and defend the same out- 
look on life. Neither the diagnosis nor the therapy undergo substantial 
changes. The same irrational fears and vain desires always require the 
same healing method. As such, the Epicurean point of view remains 
as relevant for the Athens of the third century B.C. as for the Late 
Republic of Lucretius and Philodemus. It still appeals to Horace dur- 
ing the Early Principate, and 1s much later presented by Diogenes of 
Oenoanda as the only way to reach happiness. It 1s successful in great 
centres such as Athens and Rome, but also in far less important places 
such as Lampsacus, Herculaneum, or even a provincial town such as 
Oenoanda. 
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The easiest explanation of this somewhat surprising continuity lies 
in the hypothesis that the attention of the different generations of Epi- 
cureans remained for the greatest part confined to their own Garden. 
Living unnoticed, they did not feel the need to care for the external 
world. ‘The truth of their own tried and tested tradition was sufficient 
for them to enjoy the pleasures of their Epicurean way of life. This 
hypothesis, attractive though it might seem, is certainly wrong. Again 
and again, later Epicureans followed in the footsteps of their master 
by interacting in a meaningful way with the social reality of their own 
time. Metrodorus already temporarily engaged in politics in order to 
help Mithres. Lucretius, whose position was thoroughly orthodox and 
who often did not even seem to take into account later developments, 
still alluded more than once unambiguously to the contemporary polit- 
ical situation of his own day. He even used the current circumstances— 
which strongly differed from those in Epicurus’ days—as an argument 
in favour of his Epicurean view. Similarly, Philodemus’ attention was 
primarily focused on his own school, but this does not imply that he 
remained unacquainted with what happened outside the walls of his 
villa. Being in touch with Piso, he could observe the political events 
from a privileged position. Again, Diogenes of Oenoanda presented 
himself as a perfectly orthodox Epicurean, but he made brilliant use of 
the euergetic practices of his own day. This is definitely not a fossilised 
philosophy which only parrots age-old truths, but a living tradition that 
is able to take up the challenges of its own time. Each Epicurean in his 
own way rediscovered how Epicurus’ general insights could be applied 
to his own situation. Even if they all belonged to the same Epicurean 
family, each one of them was also a child of his time. 


5.5. Ihe observation that Epicurus! philosophy remained attractive in 
the most diverse environments and periods entails another question. 
How convincing was Epicurus’ message? What was the success of his 
advice to ‘live unnoticed? It is safe to say that Epicureanism has never 
been a mass movement. For members of different philosophical schools, 
Epicurus doctrines were as unconvincing as their own tenets were 
for Epicurus, and the great multitude of ordinary people no doubt 
remained indifferent to the view of all philosophical schools alike. The 
Epicureans did not even wish to convert the multitude, but preferred 
to look down from their safe and lofty templa serena on the disordered 
and irrational conduct of most people. Here we encounter yet another 
paradox. The same ordinary citizen that was despised by the Epicure- 
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ans was living unnoticed, far away from the troubles of politics. He 
remained prey, however, to irrational fears and empty desires and was 
the slave of the movot of daily life. No doubt, his—unattainable—ideal 
remained Pericles or Alexander rather than Epicurus. Whereas the Epi- 
curean wished to ‘live unnoticed’, even if he did not have to do so, the 
ordinary citizens had to do so even 1f they did not wish to do so. 

In that sense, Epicurus’ advice to ‘live unnoticed’ had only a limited 
success. One may well wonder whether he really wished it to be more 
successful. He probably addressed everyone who qualified for becoming 
a member of his community (ot evovyxertot, in the terms of Diogenes 
of Oenoanda), but he never wished to convert the multitude. If that 
is true, there has never been a conflict between the maxim Aáe Buo- 
cac and Epicurus’ proselytism. This supposed inconsistency has been 
invented by polemical opponents, but has never been a problem for 
Epicurus himself. 


5.6. In spite of its rather limited success, the motif of the ‘unnoticed life’ 
gradually becomes part of the intellectual tradition. At that moment, 
however, it also loses its typically Epicurean flavour. It is connected with 
other traditional motifs (such as the locı communes of the consolation 
literature regarding exile in Ovid) or has to yield to the praise of 
country life (e.g. in Virgil. The latter motif has several elements in 
common with Epicurean philosophy, to be sure, but still belongs to a 
different world (cf. infra, appendix). This is equally true for Tibullus 1,1 
and Juvenal 10 as it is for the anecdote on Diocletian mentioned at the 
beginning of this conclusion. 

This evolution even makes it possible that the ideal of an ‘unnoticed 
life’ in the end becomes common property that can also be used in 
other philosophical traditions. Philostratus tells us that the phrase Aade 
Bidoas, ei dé un ðúvaro, Ade &xofuboac was used as a kind of motto 
by Apollonius of Iyana (VA 8,28). It is clear of course that we are far 
away from the spirit of true Epicureanism. This 1s merely showing off. 
Apollonius never lived unnoticed and his disappearance shortly before 
his death is conspicuous in itself. His quotation of traditional wisdom— 
which is no longer attributed to Epicurus—primarily serves his own 
self-display. 

In later Neo-Platonism, too, the maxim 1s occasionally mentioned 
without reference to Epicurus. In Marinus’ view, the advice of Aade 
Buooac, which was consistently followed by Proclus, belonged to the 
Pythagorean tradition (Proc. 15.29-32), whereas Damascius attributes it 
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to a gnomic tradition (Suda III, 228.4—7 and IV, 324.3-6 Adler).! There, 
Epicurus has entirely disappeared from sight. What rests is an apt dictum 
without any context, which can easily be appropriated and introduced 
into the perspective of Neo-Platonism, where it can receive its own well- 
defined place and function. 

What has happened in the meantime with the Epicureans them- 
selves? During the first part of the second century A.D. Epicureanism 
was no doubt still a living philosophy. Diogenes of Oenoanda provides 
us with some interesting information about the importance of Epicure- 
anism in one local provincial town and also alludes to his contacts with 
other communities. Plutarch 1s another interesting source. His many 
references to his Epicurean friends? make it clear that Epicureanism 
was far from dead in his day. Afterwards, and certainly from the third 
century on, it gradually fell into decline. Here and there, local com- 
munities presumably continued to exist for some time, as did the Gar- 
den in Athens. According to Diogenes Laertius (10,9), the succession 
of Epicurean scholarchs remained uninterrupted and the school con- 
tinued forever (é¢ asi ôauévovoa). But hardly anything is known about 
its history in this period, probably because there was hardly anything 
worth mentioning. The Epicureans simply continued to quietly enjoy 
the pleasures of their ‘unnoticed life’ and were not interested at all in 
performing great accomplishments which might attract the attention of 
doxographers or historians.? As a result, whereas the first links of the 
chain are relatively well known, its end 1s lost in the murky mists of 
history. 

Gradually, it became silent in the different Epicurean communities. 
One by one, the gates of their gardens were closed forever. ‘Then, we 
finally encounter the last paradox: in spite of the many attacks from 
all quarters and the deafening noise of the many opponents, Epicurean 
philosophy on the battlefield of polemics died an unnoticed death. 


! Cf. also Macarius 5,47 (CPG I1,183), where the maxim is treated as a proverb and 
attributed to Democritus. 

? See J.P. Hershbell (1992), 3355-3356; cf. also J. Boulogne (2003), 18. 

3 Cf. J. Glucker (1978), 370-371. 
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APPENDIX: AUGUSTAN POETRY 


st liceat, nulli cognitus esse velim 


(Ovid, Trist. 5,12,42) 


6.1. Virgil 


6.1.1. All authors discussed so far were confirmed Epicureans in that 
they fully subscribed to the doctrines of Epicurus.! Later followers such 
as Lucretius and Philodemus wrote in a different context, to be sure, 
and sometimes added their own accents, but they all shared basically 
the same loyalty towards their distinguished master. This undeniable 
loyalty towards Epicurus is far less clear in poets such as Virgil, Horace, 
or Ovid. Their poems are not the most evident place to look for refer- 
ences to the maxim Adde Bidoas. And yet, their sometimes close con- 
nection with Epicurean philosophy has intensively been studied,? and 
different passages from their poems have been related to the Epicurean 
ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ and have even found their way into Usener's 
collection of fragments. This is a more than sufficient reason to enter, 
albeit with a certain diffidence, the rich world of these great masters of 
Latin poetry. 

A preliminary methodological remark is well in place here. In itself, 
the motif of an ‘unnoticed life’ is fairly general. It can occur in different 
contexts and can be connected with diverse themes. In poetry, several 
typical themes come fairly close to the ideal of an *unnoticed life’: the 
humble and frugal life of ordinary people (such as Philemon and Baucis 
for instance), the uncomplicated life in the primitive ages or in an aurea 
aetas, the bucolic way of life of simple-hearted shepherds and the simple 
existence of the modest farmer. It is clear that all of these themes can be 
connected to the motif of the ‘unnoticed life’. Often, such a connection 
is not directly made explicit, although sometimes it 1s. 


! On the two possible meanings of the term ‘Epicurean’, see D,J. Furley (1978), 1. 
? Bibliography in J. Ferguson (1990), 2267, and M. Erler (19942), 377-378. 
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In my view, all of these motifs are primarily rooted in an agelong 
poetical tradition rather than in an Epicurean one. Yet, as has been said 
above, many of these motifs have also been connected with Epicurean 
philosophy. Moreover, one should note that the thesis of an Epicurean 
influence on the Augustan poets has been defended by specialists of 
poetry and specialists of Epicureanism alike and should thus be taken 
seriously as a hypothesis by both groups alike. ‘This observation leads to 
the basic question to be discussed in this appendix: to what extent can 
we find traces of the specific Epicurean ideal of Ade Bıwoag in poets 
such as Virgil, Horace, and Ovid? 

'This question is deliberately raised in a fairly restrictive (philosoph- 
ical-technical) way. I do not look for general ‘philosophical’ doctrines 
that can as easily be associated with a kind of vulgarised Epicureanism 
(whatever that may be) as with a kind of simplified Stoicism or popu- 
larised Platonism (e.g. the praise of virtue, aurea mediocritas, etc.). Echoes 
of such doctrines can be found in abundance, but in my view, they 
have little, if any, cogency. I think it is only meaningful to speak about 
Epicurean influence on the poets on the basis of particular references 
which are specific enough to be recognised as typically Epicurean. In 
this respect, the ideal of ade Pıwoag can provide an interesting test- 
case. The following analysis, which carefully takes into account a more 
strictly philosophical point of view, will show that there are only a few 
passages that can be regarded as evidence of Epicurean influence. Yet 
the conclusion of this appendix will not be entirely negative. In Horace, 
notably, will be found some passages which indeed show an unmistak- 
ably Epicurean influence. 


6.1.2. Of the three poets mentioned above, Virgil undoubtedly has the 
closest relations to Epicureanism. His familiarity with Epicurean philos- 
ophy rests on a double foundation. First of all, it is beyond dispute that 
he was thoroughly familiar with Lucretius’ De rerum natura. This influ- 
ence can indeed be found in many passages of his works,’ although it 
1s fair to say that direct parallels between Virgil and Lucretius need not 
always imply that both authors also share the same philosophical view. 
Many borrowings are merely formal, and some can be understood as 


3 Already noted by Aulus Gellius, 1,21,7. An extensive list of parallels can be found 
in WA. Merrill (1918); cf. also A.K. Michels (19442) and G. Castelli (1966), (1967) and 


(1969). 
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‘polemical allusions’.* In recent scholarship, Lucretius’ position is more 
than once, and with good reasons, regarded as Virgil's point of depar- 
ture, which 1s then modified or replaced by another perspective.? 

There remains, however, the second element. In spite of such implicit 
criticism. of Lucretius, we know that Virgil—at least for some time— 
kept in close touch with the circle of Philodemus. The presence of 
his name in several fragmentary texts of Philodemus® enhances the 
credibility of other sources, which introduce Virgil as a pupil of the 
Epicurean Siro at Naples.” This leads to the important conclusion 
that Virgil was not merely acquainted with the theoretical aspects of 
Epicurean philosophy, but also with the practice of a sequestered life 
among friends.? Tacitus’ reference (dial. 13,1) to Virgil’s felix contubernium 
and to his safe and tranquil withdrawal (securum et quietum ... secessum) 
may well allude to the poet's Epicurean way of life. T'he term securum 
recalls the Epicurean doctrine of doyaheıa,’ whereas quietum secessum 
makes clear that this dopäkeıa rests on the hovyia of a sequestered 
life. The phrase felix contubernium, finally, points to the company of 
friends, which is so essential for happiness in the Epicurean point 
of view.!° In that sense, this passage from ‘Tacitus may well suggest 
an intimate familiarity with the concrete practice of the Epicurean 
life. Virgil may have known doxographic sources of Epicureanism, to 
be sure, but he certainly did not need them to become introduced 
to Epicurus! philosophy. The same Tacitean passage, however, also 
leads to an important caveat. It recalls that Virgils secessum. neither 
excluded the favour of Augustus nor fame among his people (meque 
apud divum Augustum gratia caruit neque apud populum Romanum notitia). ‘This 
observation has its own function in Maternus’ argument, to be sure, but 
it also points to aspects of Virgil’s career that are perhaps less evident 
in—even though not necessarily incompatible with—the Epicurean 
point of view. The phrase apud populum Romanum notitia in any case seems 


* Thus B. Farrington (1963); cf. also N.W. DeWitt (1932), 91. 

5 See, e.g., S. Schäfer (1996) and M.R. Gale (2000). 

6 The first to read the name O?[eoy(us] in PHerc. 1082 was A. Korte (1890), 177, but 
his conjecture long remained controversial. It was finally corroborated by the reading 
Oùsoy[i]Me in PHerc. Paris. 2; see M. Gigante — M. Capasso (1989). 

7 Servius, ecl. 6,13 and Aen. 6,264; Vita Verg. 1. 6 Hard.; Vita Focae 63-64; Vita Probiana 
l. 10-12 Hard., cf. also catal. 5 and 8. 

8 Pace H. Naumann (1978). 

9 Rather than ätaga&ia (maintained by J. Ferguson (1988), 23). 

10 For Virgil's practice of friendship, see G. Castelli (1966), 317-324. 

11 Cf. A. Michel (1970). 
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at odds with Epicurus! advice of Aüde Biooas. If Virgil indeed adopted 
an Epicurean way of life, he may still have added foreign elements to it. 

Both elements thus prove to be rather uncertain, even though they 
may for the time being suffice to support at least the facade of Virgil's 
Epicureanism. If one wishes to look behind this facade, however, in 
order to try to find references to, or echoes of, the Epicurean ideal of 
an ‘unnoticed life’, diffidence immediately returns. For it is extremely 
difficult to do justice to all aspects of Virgil’s works, and moreover, 
it is often far from clear which view Virgil precisely defends, even 
whether he defends any definite view at all. Recent research on the 
Georgics, for instance, has shown that Virgil there juxtaposes different 
points of view without dissolving the tension." In any case, the meaning 
of Virgil’s poems is to an important extent generated by the reader 
himself. Some readers will focus attention on the way Virgil emulates 
his Greek models (Theocritus for the Eclogues, Hesiod and Aratus for 
the Georgics, Homer for the Aeneid, to name only the most important 
ones), others on his attitude towards the contemporary political context 
(Octavian), still others on his poetical ideals. All of these readers will 
throw light on important aspects of the poet's work, but none will claim 
to offer an exhaustive treatment of it. 

In the context of this study, my attention is fixed on a minor aspect of 
Virgils work. Does it contain references to the Epicurean maxim Adde 
Bidoas? Will an Epicurean reader be able to recognise his own ideals, 
especially that of ‘living unnoticed’, in Virgil’s poems? Let us put this 
question to such a reader, Virgil's teacher, Siro. Let us mentally go back 
to his school and trouble him during his otium with our question. We 
do not ask him to do justice to all aspects of Virgil’s work, as this is 
not within his competence, nor within ours. We merely ask him to read 
Virgil's poems from his own Epicurean point of view.? On that point, 
the above mentioned diffidence can in Siro's case make place for a 
certain confidence, for as far as Epicurean philosophy is concerned, he, 
rather than Virgil, is the authority (Cicero, fin. 2,119; cf. also ac. 2,106). 


1? G.B. Miles (1980); M.R. Gale (2000); cf. also L.J. Kronenberg (2000). 

13 Of course, I realise that there is a theoretical problem here: if the meaning 
of Virgil’s poems is generated by the individual reader, various Epicurean readers 
will obtain different results. Philodemus would perhaps give a somewhat different 
interpretation than Lucretius or Epicurus himself. A partial solution is to ask Siro 
to read Virgil as an orthodox Epicurean would have done (but opinions can greatly 
differ on what should be understood by ‘orthodox Epicureanism', even within the 
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6.1.3. When we begin by putting the Eclogues in Siro’s hands, we would 
do well by warning him in advance that Virgil nowhere explicitly refers 
to Epicurean doctrine. He neither mentions Epicurus! name, nor that 
of one of his famous followers. If there can be found echoes of the 
Epicurean ideal of Ade Buwoag after all, Siro will in any case have to 
look attentively for them. 

This warning, significant in itself, will immediately yield fruit when 
dealing with the first Eclogue. Even the first verses, which introduce 
Tityrus reclining at ease under a spreading beech (ed. 1,1—5), should 
immediately attract Siro's attention. In the modern literature on Vir- 
gil, Tityrus is very often regarded as the prototype of the Epicurean 
sage.'^ Indeed, there are some elements which might support such a 
conclusion. Tityrus gives evidence of frugality (1,80-81), in line with 
his natural and necessary desires, and even appears to enjoy a certain 
self-sufficiency (1,47: tibi magna satis). At the same time, he completely 
abstains from unnatural and unlimited desires, and remains unaffected 
by love of wealth or political ambition. Instead, he enjoys the pleasures 
of his ofa (1,6), living a quiet life, far away from the troubles of the 
civil war (1,11-12 and 71-72). Siro would no doubt recognise that these 
aspects of Tityrus’ life bear a close likeness to the Epicurean way of life. 
Nevertheless, I strongly doubt that he would also recognise himself in 
the figure of Tityrus. 

For first of all, Tityrus’ love for Amaryllis shows that he does not 
confine himself to merely natural and necessary desires (1,5, 30, and 
36-38). Secondly, the link between the otium of Virgil’s shepherds and 
Epicurus Aåðe Buocac usually presupposes a problematic interpretation 
of the latter. One indeed claims to find in both Virgil and Epicurus 
the same attempt to "evadere dalla realtà", to escape in a “mondo 
di sogno", but Epicurus did not wish to run away from reality. He 
rather offered a sober and rational analysis of it. The gates of his 
Garden provided no entrance to a dream world, but to a world in 
which real life could be lived and enjoyed. ‘Thirdly, the fact that Tityrus 


Epicurean school). A better solution is that, in spite of his name, Siro here functions 
as an abstraction of the Epicurean philosopher. 

See, e.g., A. Traina (1965), 77; PL. Smith (1965), 301; C. Castelli (1966), 331; Id. 
(1967), 19 and 35; J.-P. Brisson (1966), 101; cf. also J. Oroz-Reta (1969), 444; P. Grimal 
(1982), 6; G. Davis (2004). 

15 G. Castelli (1969), 20. 

16 And one may add that even the world of Tityrus is not free from hard work; cf. 
R. Jenkyns (1999), 188. 
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does not participate in political life is hardly relevant, since politics is 
not shepherds’ business anyhow (cf. ecl. 6,3—5). The complex games of 
political life with its ambitions belong to a world which is far beyond 
ordinary people like Tityrus and Meliboeus. Their simple way of life, 
far away from politics, proves to be their only alternative. 

'This leads to the final, and probably most important, observation: 
Tityrus’ way of life is not based on a rational foundation. Nowhere can 
be found a reference to a conscious hedonistic calculus, to an insight 
regarding the disadvantages that a political career entails. In fact, just 
the opposite appears to be true. To the limited extent that he comes 
into contact with politicians, he turns out to admire them excessively. 
The zuvenis—traditionally identified with Octavian"—31s a god to him 
(ecl. 1,6-8 and 42-43). It is sometimes argued that such divinisation 
can be reconciled with Epicurus’ philosophy.? Others underline that 
the allusion to Lucretius in this passage is clearly polemical, since it 
is not Epicurus, but Octavian who is called divine.? In the words of 
J. Ferguson: “Octavian has for Virgil taken Epicurus’s place. The fax 
Augusta has made irrelevant Epicurean quietistic philosophy. Political 
and public action has done the philosopher’s work for him".? Now 
whereas the former interpretation remains rather artificial, the latter 
likewise fails to convince us. For even under the political circumstances 
of Octavian's day, Epicurus’ quietistic philosophy still remains highly 
relevant. Octavian can offer a necessary condition for security, to be 
sure, and in that way contribute much to Epicurean tranquillity, but he 
is unable to do away with all unlimited desires (and irrational fears). 
It is much more likely, then, that Tityrus words primarily illustrate 
his great naïveté. He is full of admiration for what that iuvenis in the 
brilliant city of Rome can do for him. One simple sentence (1,45) 
determines his whole further life. This also shows that the absence 
of a rational perspective in Tityrus directly implies a great degree 
of dependence. If Tityrus finally succeeds in reaching security, this 
aopakeıa is not obtained é& hovyias but & àvüpgomov. He owes his 
security and happiness to someone else. 


V Contra, however, C.G. Hardie (1975) and R.PH. Green (1996); cf. also R. Mayer 
(1983). 

18 See G. Castelli (1967), 38, and G. Davis (2004), 71-72. 

19 B. Farrington (1963), 90; H. Naumann (1975), 249. 

20 (1990), 2265; cf. H. Jones (1989), 84. 
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Siro will not pause for long after his reading of the first Eclogue, nor 
will he identify himself with a rustic such as Tityrus, but rather despise 
him. The world of rational Epicurean philosophy has nothing to do 
with that of uncultured shepherds. 


6.1.4. This conclusion holds for the other Eclogues too. When Siro 
arrives at the end of the scroll, he has not yet met the Epicurean ideal 
of an ‘unnoticed life’. Even though this may make him suspicious about 
the other works he still has to read, he will at least be prepared to have 
a second try. And thus, he willingly receives a copy of the Georgics. 


a) The first book hardly contains material that can be connected with 
Epicurean philosophy?! Siro has to wait until the end of book 2 where 
he can read the so-called ‘praise of country life’ (2,458—540). This pas- 
sage has often been regarded as a poetic picture of the Epicurean way 
of life. First of all, it is often argued—correctly—that the love for nature 
and the country can perfectly be reconciled with the Epicurean point 
of view. Epicurus himself agreed that the sage will love the country 
(piayenoeıw; Diog. Laert. 10,120 = fr. 570 Us.) and two parallels in 
Lucretius (2,29-33 and 5,1392-1396) illustrate the same 1dea.? Secondly, 
the farmer, just like the shepherds of the Eclogues, gives evidence of fru- 
gality, being averse to the great luxury of the city (2,461-466; 499; 505- 
507), and confining himself to natural and necessary desires (cf. 516— 
522). He enjoys the pleasant company of friends (528) and a happy 
marriage (523—-524).? He is free from the troubles of war (459 and 496- 
498), and, which is especially important in the context of this study, 
he does not enter politics (501-502) and does not pursue honour (495; 
cf. 508—510). Instead, he enjoys his otia (468—471) and secura quies (467), 


?! G.B. Miles (1980), 93-98 even interprets it from a Stoic perspective. 

22 Cf. also the parallel passage in Culex 58—97, which is connected with Epicureanism 
by R. Chambert (2004) and earlier by T. Frank (1920); contra, however, A.A. Barrett 
(1970), 326. 

?3 The latter, however, cannot be regarded as evidence of an Epicurean way of 
life. Even if Epicurus, as usual, agreed that there could be exceptions to the rule, he 
generally dissuaded his followers from marrying; see fr. 19 and 525 Us.; C.W. Chilton 
(1960), 71-73 and T. Brennan (1996), 348-352. 

?* According to H. Naumann (1978), 89, the verses 508-510 present a positive 
picture of the famous and ambitious orators: “In der vernichtenden Abrechnung 
mit den Verkehrtheiten der Gegenwart (Geo II 495-512), die überall nur Verbrechen 
oder bösartige Torheit sieht, wird allein der Redner mit Achtung und Sachlichkeit 
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a security which, contrary to that of Tityrus, does not come && avdow- 
zv? but €& hovyias. 

Again, Siro would no doubt recognise that important aspects of the 
farmer's life resemble the Epicurean ideal, but again, I suspect, he 
would not recognise himself in the farmer, for several reasons. First, 
the farmer has to work very hard. Only holidays (527) offer a short 
interruption of his hard labour (472; 513-514; 516: nec requies). It is true 
that the tone here differs from that of book 1, where labor improbus 
occupled a central position, and that much more attention 1s given 
to spontaneous growth and natural fertility, but hard work nonetheless 
remains a dire necessity. These daily efforts, however, will considerably 
hinder the true pleasures of the Epicurean life. One should merely 
recall Philodemus' rejection of farming with one's own hands and his 
advice to have the work done by others (De oecon., col. xxm, 7-18; cf. 
supra, 4.2.3.2). 

Secondly, the ideal of the farmer as presented near the end of book 2 
on closer inspection turns out to be no longer attainable, and is pro- 
jected back into a distant past.” As such, it is diametrically opposed to 
the feasibility of the Epicurean ideal. 

Finally all references to a rational basis of the farmer's life are 
once again absent. In that respect, the farmer of the passage closely 
resembles the shepherds of the Eclogues. His life does not rest on a 
well-considered choice, based on a hedonistic calculus, but should rather 
be understood as an alternative to that of the Epicurean philosopher.? 
This also appears from the famous opposition between the blessed 
philosopher, who has gained insight into the causes of things (490: felix 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas) and thus succeeds in doing away with all 
fear (491—492; the allusion, of course, is to Lucretius) and the man who 
knows the rural gods (493-494; Virgil himself; cf. also 475-489). 

The conclusion, then, can only be that Siro will identify himself not 
more with the farmer than with Tityrus the shepherd. He despises 
the latter, and considers himself fortunate not to be like the former. 
Once again, he will not pause for a long time, but quickly resumes his 
reading. 


behandelt". This interpretation, however, is unconvincing, since it is completely at odds 
with the general tenor of the surrounding context. 

25 Pace S. Schäfer (1996), 78. 

26 Cf. G.B. Miles (1980), 160-165. 

?! Cf. G.B. Miles (1980), 160, and S. Schäfer (1996), 84-94. 
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b) The third book contains nothing that will attract his special atten- 
tion. In book 4, however, he finally comes upon the famous and beau- 
tiful passage about the Corycian old man (4,116-148). If there is one 
figure in Virgil’s works who qualifies for the title of Epicurean sage, it is 
he.? Just like Tityrus and the farmer, he gives evidence of austerity and 
by limiting himself to his natural and necessary desires, he succeeds in 
gaining a nearly perfect attdoxeta (4,132—133). He also resembles them 
by completely abstaming from politics, since he lives outside the city, 
in a remote corner, on a deserted piece of land (125-127). Perhaps it 1s 
worthwhile to interrupt Siro at this point in order to reveal the identity 
of the old man to him. According to Servius (georg. 4,127), the Corycian 
senex was an ex-pirate,? thus being a telling example of a man who left 
behind a life full of troubles in order to find the rest of a sequestered 
life. But was he also an Epicurean? Siro will probably fail to notice 
that the whole section strongly resembles a passage in Longus (2,3) and 
may well be influenced by Philitas,?! nor will he be inclined to recognise 
in the senex the prototype of the poet,? but will he identify him as an 
Epicurean sage? 

First of all, it is clear that the old man, just like the farmer, is working 
very hard (cf. 4,118 and 133), which may prevent him from enjoying the 
pleasures of the Epicurean life. It 1s true, however, that the theme of 
labour is hardly made explicit and one might argue moreover that the 
efforts which the cultivation of his garden requires cause far less trouble 
than those required by politics and public life. The old man’s way of life 
may well be based on a conscious choice.” Even if that is true, however, 
Virgil never suggests that his choice rests on a rational evaluation of 
different alternatives, on the basis of a hedonistic calculus. The Corycian 
senex can be fortunatus (provided he knows the rural gods), to be sure, but 
he does not appear to be felix by his insight into the causes of things. 


28 See, e.g., J.-P. Brisson (1966), 212-213; J.S. Clay (1981); W.R. Johnson (2004). Even 
M.R. Gale (2000), 181-182 points to many significant parallels, although she finally 
prefers to leave the question open. 

?9 Servius’ identification is usually questioned, but has recently been defended by 
G. Marasco (1990); cf. also M. Leigh (1994). 

30 Cf. M.R. Gale (2000), 182: “If Servius is right to claim that the old man should be 
identified as an ex-pirate, his change of state might be seen as a powerful symbol of the 
process the Epicureans called galenismos.” 

31 See R.E Thomas (1992). 

?? C.G. Perkell (1981); cf. also W.R. Johnson (2004), 79. 

33 Thus C.G. Perkell (1981), 174. 
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Secondly he seems to live quite isolated. If he indeed ‘lives unno- 
ticed’, he is doing so with a radicalness that is alien to Epicurus. For 
indeed, what is remarkable is the absence of friendship in the old man's 
garden.** M.R. Gale may be right to find an allusion to friends in potan- 
libus (4,146),? to be sure, but that does not alter the fact that the theme 
of friendship largely fades into the background. 

Thirdly, in an interesting contribution, Ph. Thibodeau has pointed 
to the impatience of the old man, which he further connects to the 
gardener’s old age.” Apparently, the senex is worried over how long he 
will still be able to enjoy his garden. It is clear of course that such 
dependence on the future betrays a particularly un-Epicurean point of 
view. If the impatience of the old man indeed roots in such feelings, 
his general conduct is obviously not motivated by Epicurean rational 
arguments. 

Finally, the ideal of the old man is once again projected back into 
a distant past.” The subjunctive canerem (4,119) even presents the whole 
section about the senex as a praeteritio that has to always remain unex- 
pressed. As a direct result, the old man’s life risks to become an unat- 
tainable ideal, a dream, as it were, which is nostalgically cherished, but 
has to be abandoned for the sake of the public interest.” Again, it thus 
turns out to be opposed to the Epicurean ideal, which is practised by 
Siro himself: Maybe Siro would pause somewhat longer at the end of 
this passage, but he will in the end continue his reading. The garden of 
the Corycian senex is not that of Epicurus. 


c) Thus, he finally arrives at the end of the Georgics. When he already 
gets ready to give back the scroll and to express for the second time his 
negative conclusion, his eyes fall on the concluding verses, where Virgil 
himself is opposed to Octavian. While the latter is busy with war and 
legislation, the former quietly enjoys in Naples an ignobile otium (4,559— 
566). The opposition is just there without further explanation. It has 
been interpreted as a direct preparation for the Aeneid and as evidence 
of a certain evolution in Virgil's thinking.” Others point to a causal 


34 R. Cristofoli (1998), 827; W.R. Johnson (2004), 81-82. 

35 (2000), 181. 

36 (2001), 176—179. 

37 G.B. Miles (1980), 239-240 and 252; M.R. Gale (2000), 182. 

38 R, Cristofoli (1998), 827; W.R. Johnson (2004), 81-82. 

39 J.-M. André (1966), 505; J. Ferguson (1990), 2266; R. Jenkyns (1998), 634—635; cf. 
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connection between the two poles, arguing that Virgil's otium 1s made 
possible by Octavian's great achievements.? Some even argue that it 
is Virgil, rather than Octavian, who has chosen the best alternative.*! 
I would be inclined to agree with M.R. Gale? that this is a striking 
example of the many unresolved tensions in Virgil's Georgics. What, 
however, will be the position of Siro? 

His first reflex would perhaps be to prefer, with much sympathy, 
Virgil’s zgnobile otium. But then, second thoughts may occur to him. The 
very otium which Virgil claims 1s directly associated with the world of 
Tityrus. Again, it may well be the otium of the shepherds of the Eclogues 
or the farmer of the second book of the Georgics. And yet, Virgil seems 
to allude to his own Epicurean life in Naples. T'his may at least for a 
moment trouble Siro's tranquillity of mind. If he indeed has to take 
Virgil’s words seriously, he cannot but conclude that Virgil did not fully 
understand his philosophical lessons. I suggest that Siro would in the 
end shrink from such a conclusion and prefer to leave the question 
open, but that he would give back the scroll with a deep sigh. 


6.1.5. That may well be the signal to conclude. As Siro's reading of the 
Eclogues and the Georgics has hardly yielded any positive result, I think it 
is better to spare him a reading of the Aeneid. This is not to say that he 
would undoubtedly despise the great hero and his accomplishments— 
he could regard him as a telling example of a great statesman whose 
virtues greatly benefit his city without, however, always contributing to 
his own happiness (cf. Philodemus, Rhet. III, col. xiv*, 30 — col. xv’, 8 
Ham.)—but he would certainly not regard the founder of a city, who 
was driven by a divine mission but who had no friends,? as a good 
Epicurean. Furthermore, one should note that the term otium occurs 
only twice in the Aeneid (4,271 and 6,813), and in both cases, it appears 
to have rather negative connotations.“ In the world of the Aeneid, a 
passionate plea for an ‘unnoticed life’ is not to be expected. 


more in general J.-P. Brisson (1966), 219, and J. Oroz-Reta (1969), 445. The reference 
to the ignobile otium has been understood as an allusion to the Epicurean maxim of Aóóüe 
Bıwoag; see G. Castelli (1966), 327. 

#0 G.B. Miles (1980), 290; M.R. Gale (2000), 244. 

^! R. Jenkyns (1998), 318 and 357; cf. also G.B. Miles (1980), 291-294. 

#2 (2000), 182. 

^5 D. Armstrong (2004), 19-20. 

44 See R. Jenkyns (1998), 635-637. 
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Thus we better allow Siro to resume his own otium, though not 
without first warmly thanking him. For indeed, he in any case taught 
us one important thing: however rich Virgil’s works may be, and how 
many different layers of meaning they may contain, a professional 
Epicurean philosopher would not recognise himself or his ideal in 
them. Epicurean political philosophy, at least in its more technical and 
nuanced sense, does not provide a key for a better understanding of 
Virgil's poems. 


6.2. Horace 


6.2.1. This basically negative conclusion concerning the presence of the 
Epicurean ideal of an *unnoticed life’ in Virgil’s work may lead to a cer- 
tain caution regarding Horace. For indeed, whereas we know that Vir- 
gil (at least for some time) kept in close touch with the circle of Philode- 
mus, we can be far less certain about Horace's connections to the same 
group. He became associated with several members of Philodemus’ cir- 
cle, to be sure, and cherished warm feelings of friendship for them,” but 
it 1s clear of course that such individual relationships do not necessarily 
presuppose membership of the Epicurean school. Nor do the Hercu- 
laneum papyri offer confirmation of such membership.‘ Furthermore, 
even if Horace was influenced by Lucretius,” this influence appears to 
have been far less dominant than in Virgil’s case. 

Nonetheless, Horace—unlike Virgil—explicitly presents himself as 
Epicuri de grege porcum (epist. 1,4,16). It has become the communis opinio, 
however, that this ironic phrase should be understood in the context 
of the whole letter and does not point to a formal adherence to an 
Epicurean school.* If one still continues to accept an ‘Epicurean phase’ 


55 See, e.g., sat. 1,5,39-44 and 93 (with C.J. Classen (1973) on the theme of friendship 
in the whole poem); 1,10,81; carm. 1,3,5-9. Philodemus himself is mentioned only once, 
In sat. 1,2,121, where he is quoted as a poet rather than as an Epicurean philosopher; cf. 
Q. Cataudella (1950). 

46 Whereas Kórte's emendation O?[eoyüue] in PHerc. 1082 proved right (cf. supra 
p. 157, n. 6), his conjecture ['Ooó]ue in PHerc. 253 should in all probability be rejected 
in favour of [IIAó]ue; see M. Gigante (1973), and recently again A. Tsakiropoulou- 
Summers (1998). 

47 See esp. sat. 1,5,101 ^ Lucretius, 5,82 and 6,58; see also B. Rochette (2001) on sat. 
1,3,99-112 (with further bibliography). 

48 See, e.g, O. Gigon (1977), 508: “Diese Verse sind gerade nicht epikureisch, wie 
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in Horace’s life, one often situates it shortly after Philippi. In this 
view—once popular but now more and more abandoned*?— Horace 
would have found in Epicurean philosophy a rational cure for his 
disillusion, but he soon understood the shortcomings of the Epicurean 
doctrine and again left it for a different (more Stoic) view. In this 
context one often speaks of a real ‘conversion’ on the basis of carm. 
1,34? where Horace relates how a thunder that came from a clear sky 
(thus ‘refuting’ Lucretius, 6,400-401) forced him to reject Epicurean 
philosophy as an insaniens sapientia. It is much more likely, however, that 
carm. 1,34, Just like the self-characterisation Epicuri de grege porcum, rather 
illustrates an attitude of ironic distancing;?! At the same time, both texts 
also show a certain degree of congeniality (whether or not superficial) 
with Epicureanism. For Horace's irony can only be efficient when the 
self-portrait he offers can be recognised by his readers. In consequence, 
the Epicurean flavour of some of his poems can be regarded as one 
(and only one) aspect of his persona as a poet. 


6.2.2. Such Epicurean flavour appears on many pages of Horace's 
poems. Again and again indeed, Horace introduces and varies motifs 
that have been interpreted as references to, or echoes of, Epicurean 
doctrine:? the theme of frugality,” based on the limitation of desires,* 
the praise of quiet country life, the rejection of vain political ambi- 
tions,* and the exhortation to enjoy the pleasures of the moment.’ It 


auch Horaz nur darum sich selbstironisch Epikureer nennen kann, weil er es ernsthaft 
nicht ist.”; cf. also K. Buechner (1969), 459-460 and K. Gantar (1972), 6—7. 

^ [t has recently been defended by P. Grimal (1993). 

50 See the bibliography in H.P. Syndikus (2001), 294. 

5! Cf. also W.D. Lebek (1981), 2054. 

52 See in general N.W. DeWitt (1939); J. Ferguson (1990), 2268-2269; M. Erler 
(19943), 372-373. 

53 See, e.g., sat. 1,1,59-60 and 74-75; 1,6,110-118; 2,2,70-81; 2,2,110 (contentus parvo) 
and 116—123; carm. 2,16,13-16; 3,1,25; 3,16,43-44; see also C.J. Classen (1978) on Hor- 
ace's criticism of a perverted interpretation of Epicurean philosophy in sat. 2,4. 

54 See, e.g., sal. 1,1,49-51; 1,1,92 and 106—107; 1,2,111; cf. carm. 3,16,39-40 and O. Gi- 
gon (1977), 448. 

55 See, e.g., sat. 2,6,1-5 and 59-117; carm. 2,16,97; epist. 1,10,1—25; 1,14; 1,16,1-16; cf. in 
general J.-M. André (1966), 455-499. 

56 See, e.g, sat. 1,4,26; 1,6,51-52 and 129; 1,10,84; 2,3,78; 2,6,18; epist. 1,19,37-38; 
2,2,206-207. 

57 See, e.g., carm. 1,9,13-245 1,11,8 (carpe diem); 2,16,25—26; epist. 1,4,12-14; 1,11,22—29; 
see, however, also P. Merlan (1949). 
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is important to note that all of these motifs, which can also be found 
in Virgil, usually occur in a context that greatly differs from that of the 
Eclogues or the Georgics, and which admittedly is closer to Epicureanism, 
namely, a context of Seelenheilung dominated by frankness?? and protrep- 
tic? moral advice. 

Yet, there is no need to bother Siro a second time. For in most cases, 
Horace's presentation and interpretation of these general philosophi- 
cal motifs is at least as tributary to poetical traditions as to orthodox 
Epicurean doctrine.” Even more importantly, these motifs are usually 
combined with other elements that are far less Epicurean (and are 
sometimes even diametrically opposed to the Epicurean point of view). 
In that sense, the presence of motifs like the attack on political ambi- 
tions or the praise of country life hardly suffices to arrive at conclu- 
sions regarding possible Epicurean influence, and in fact the picture of 
Horace as a convinced adherent of Epicurean philosophy is too often 
based on an analysis of such isolated motifs or (passages in) poems,?! 
which, of course, only yields biased and misleading results. A discussion 
of the whole corpus quickly shows that the opposites of the ‘Epicurean’ 
motifs are equally present in Horace. It is true that the pleasures of 
rural life are often praised, but it is equally true that Horace appears 
to love Rome as much as he does the country (epist. 1,8,12; sat. 2,7,28— 
29). And whereas he more than once blames bad political ambitions, 
he also likes to underline his own successful association with influential 
politicians.? Finally, if he wishes to retire to a corner of the world (angu- 
lus terrarum; carm. 2,6,13-14), he also insists that hidden valour hardly 
differs from buried idleness (carm. 4,9,29-30: paulum sepultae distat inertiae 
celata virtus). 

As examples of such tension between opposed poles can easily be 
multiplied, it is not surprising that commentators have also pointed to 


58 N.W. DeWitt (1935) and A.K. Michels (1944). 

59 See, e.g., L. Alfonsi (1949) on carm. 2,6 and A. Traina (1991), 300 on epist. 1. 

60 Cf also K. Buechner (1969), 460: “Les themes de la retraite et de la frugalité ainsi 
que d'autres sont présentés d'une façon tellement lyrique qu'il n'est pas possible d'y 
prouver un épicurisme d'Horace". 

9! Tt is striking that even in the so-called ‘Roman Odes’ at the outset of the third 
book, one often points to Epicurean influence—sec, e.g, M. von Albrecht (1982/4); 
J.M. André (1969); P. Grimal (1975)—even though their general scope is far from an 
accurate expression of the Epicurean point of view. 

62 See epist. 1,20,23; sal. 1,9,43—45; 2,1,75-76; 2,6,40-58; cf. also the interesting study 
of R.G. Mayer (1995) on Horace's moyen de parvenir. 
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Stoic® or Academic‘ influences. The combination of different motifs 
which makes Horace such a virtuoso and brilliant poet, renders him 
in a philosophical perspective an elusive, Protean figure who, due to 
the fact that he resists all other classifications, is all too often labelled 
‘eclectic’. Even worse, his eclecticism would have been based on a 
study of doxographic works (such as that of Arius Didymus), as if 
Horace, who studied in the Academy (epist. 2,2,43-45) needed such 
sources to become familiar with the general philosophical tenets he 
mentions in his poems. His own disclaimer of full adherence to any 
philosophical system (epist. 1,1,14: nullus addictus turare in verba magistri) is 
well known. In his enquiry into what is true and seemly (verum et decens; 
11), he now adopts a more Stoic course, then again slips back into the 
precepts of Aristippus (16-19). The whole passage strikingly illustrates 
Horace's independence of judgement. Porphyrio's paraphrase of it 1s 
worth quoting in full, since it is to my mind still one of the best 
starting points for an accurate understanding of Horace's auctorial 
strategies: 


Nulli se sectae addictum. ait, sed ex omnibus quidquid. optimum sit electurum esse 
promittit. (Hor. epist. 1,1,13; p. 317,17-18 Hold.) 


*He says that he does not attach himself to any school, but promises to 
select all the best from all of them." 


There are only two terms which perhaps need further explanation. 
First optimum: Horace's selection of material is not merely conditioned 
by what he considers to be the best philosophical insight but also—even 
primarily—by its relevance, its adaptability, and the poetical opportuni- 
ties it provides with regard to the addressee of, and the circumstances 
described in, a particular poem.” Second, of course, electurum: is Horace 
an eclectic after all? Much depends on what is understood by the term. 
One could call Horace ‘eclectic’, but only in the strictly literal sense 
of the word, without any philosophical connotation. He was not an 


63 For the combination of Epicurean and Stoic material in the Odes, see esp. the valu- 
able study of W.D. Lebek (1981); on the Epistles, contrast the Epicurean interpretation 
proposed by M.N. Porter Packer (1941) with the Stoic one elaborated by G. Maurach 
(1968). 

64 See esp. K. Gantar (1972); cf. R.S. Kilpatrick (1986), xvım-xıx, 5-6 and 106, and 
already C.C. Coulter (1943). 

65 The classic study is W.S. Maguinness (1938); cf. also A. Rabe (1930). 

66 F Della Corte (1991); cf. also D. Armstrong (1989), 117-119. 

67 C£. C.W. Macleod (19792), 21-22 on the Odes. 
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eclectic in the sense in which Zeller® understood the term, nor in the 
philosophical sense the term received in Antiquity? Both these mean- 
ings remain inadequate because they presuppose (either indirectly, or 
directly) a coherent and systematic philosophical project as an end in 
itself. This, however, was completely alien to Horace, who selected 
philosophical doctrines as interesting material for his poetry (cf. ars 
309-311). It is only in this sense that Horace can be regarded as an 
eclectic. 


6.2.3. I have dwelt on this problem in some detail because the conclu- 
sion gathered from this discussion has an interesting implication: even if 
the presence of a particular philosophical motif in one or more poems 
of Horace 1s hardly informative about the poet's general philosophi- 
cal position, his ‘eclectic’ approach makes it justified to connect such 
a motif with a philosophical background and even, if it is sufficiently 
specific, to trace it back to a certain philosophical school. The doctrine 
of the equality of all faults (attacked in sat. 1,3,96-98) is undeniably 
Stolc, that of the imperturbability of the gods (sat. 1,5,101) undoubtedly 
Epicurean. It 1s clear that this opens up new possibilities for further 
research. For the doctrine of Aade Biwoas, in its strict form of a plea for 
an ‘unnoticed life’, is sufficiently specific to trace back potential echoes 
of it in Horace to Epicurus! philosophy. 

Ferguson? mentions four instances where the doctrine occurs. They 
are all to be found in the Epistles: 1,11,7-10 and 29-30; 1,16,15; 1,17,10 
and 1,18,103.”! Each of these four passages deserves to be examined 
in detail. It should be clear by now that our question must not be 
whether or not Horace consistently endorses the Epicurean ideal of 
an ‘unnoticed life’. We already know that he does not. The question 
is rather [1] whether these passages can be regarded as echoes of the 
Epicurean doctrine, and, if yes, [2] how they are used by Horace and 
which function they have in the specific context of the poem. 


6% (1909), 547-564. 

$9 See P. Donini (1988). 

70 (1990), 2268-2269, closely following N.W. DeWitt (1939), 132. The latter's refer- 
ence to sat. 2,6,62 is irrelevant. 

7! An anticipation of the motif can already be found in epist. 1,1,5 (latet abditus agro). 
On the meaning of the term furtim in epist. 1,1,18, which has often been interpreted 
as a reference to the maxim Adde Bıwoosg, see A. Traina (1991), 291-292 (with further 
literature). 
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a) The short Epistle to Bullatius? has a fairly sunny beginning. Horace 
shows himself curious about Bullatius’ experiences during his stay on 
the Greek islands and in Asia Minor (1,11,1-5). The first impression 
of the reader 1s one of light-hearted conversation among close friends. 
But suddenly, dark clouds blot out the sun, as the focus shifts from the 
brilliant centres of attraction to the insignificant little town Lebedus 
(6). This change of perspective arouses feelings of longing in Horace 
himself: 


scis Lebedus quid sit? Gabüs desertior atque 
Fidenis vicus. tamen illic vivere vellem 
oblitusque meorum obliviscendus et illis 
Neptunum procul e terra spectare furentem. 


(epist. 1,11,7-10) 
“You know what Lebedus is? A town more desolate than Gabi and 
Fidenae: yet there would I love to live, and forgetting my friends and by 


them forgotten, gaze from the land on Neptune's distant rage." (transl. 
H.R. Fairclough) 


First of all, it is important to place these verses in their context. As 
appears from the following verses, this dream of a retired life in a 
deserted hole like Lebedus 1s not presented to Bullatius as a permanent 
ideal. At best, he can regard it as a temporary solution. As such, it can 
be compared with an inn on the road, which can offer to the drenched 
traveller a welcome refreshment, but not a permanent residence (11— 
12,? or with a warm bath, which may well assuage the discomfort of 
a frozen person but will never give him a fortunata vita (12-14). Such 
happiness does not depend on one's place of abode, but on a correct 
mental disposition, and can thus be reached in Rome as well as in 
Ulubrae. This topos is elaborated in the remainder of the letter (17-30). 
It is clear, then, that verses 7-10 appear to be rather isolated in the 
Epistle. Their content and tone differ from the preceding verses and 
they are immediately retracted in what follows. Can they be regarded 
as a far echo of the Epicurean ideal that stealthily creeps into a dis- 
course to which it in the end remains alien? In spite of the clear refer- 
ence to Lucretius, 2,1-2 in verse 10, the passage does not show a truly 
Epicurean point of view. First of all, it should be recalled that Epicu- 
rus did not need lonely, forgotten places such as Lebedus in order to 
live unnoticed. His ideal can perfectly be reached in Athens as well. 


7? On the significant meaning of the name, see V. Estevez (1961), 36. 
73 One may recall Epictetus, 2,23,36—39. 
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Secondly, and more importantly, line 9 gives an interpretation of ‘being 
unnoticed' that is diametrically opposed to the Epicurean perspective. 
Horace's withdrawal is radically interpreted as a complete solitude, 
even without friends. This recalls rather the isolation of the Corycian 
senex in Virgil's Georgics than the cheerful contubernium of the Epicurean 
Garden. Finally, the motivating force that drives Horace to long for the 
solitude of Lebedus is apparently not rational. ‘Terms like imbre lutoque 
aspersus (11-12), frigus (13) and tactaverit (15) rather seem to point to a 
condition of anguish or unhappiness. In any case, the retirement to 
Lebedus seems to be rooted in emotions, rather than based on a well- 
considered rational choice. It has been interpreted as evidence of the 
melancholia of a Republican-minded exile,” of the disillusion caused by 
the political troubles of the years 21-20 B.C., or of purely poetic and 
unreal feelings.’ Whichever interpretation one prefers, the fact remains 
that the verses evoke a world that 1s strongly at odds with an Epicurean 
outlook. In consequence, I would hesitate to regard them as an echo of 
the Epicurean ideal of ade Bıwoac. 


b) The starting point of epist. 16 to Quinctius 1s the addressee’s apparent 
interest in the yield of Horace's Sabine estate (1,16,1-4). Before paying 
attention to more important, moral matters, Horace, by way of antici- 
pation," briefly and rather vaguely describes his estate, in terms which 
may recall the primitive way of life of the aurea aetas? The whole sec- 
tion on the simple pleasures he enjoys there (5-14) culminates in two 
verses that give the previous description an unexpected turn: 


hae latebrae dulces, etiam, si credis, amoenae, 
incolumem tibi me praestant Septembribus horis. 


(epist. 1,16,15-16) 


“This retreat, so sweet— yes, believe me, so bewitching—keeps me, my 
friend, in sound health in September's heat." (transl. H.R. Fairclough) 


'This is a nice conclusion to Horace's evasive answer. The most impor- 
tant fruit his estate yields, and the only one worth mentioning, now 


74 R.S. Kilpatrick (1986), 80-83. 

75 P. Gros (1974), 371-374- 

76 K. Buechner (1969), 460. It has even been regarded as a mere witticism that 
should not be taken too seriously (R. Waltz (1935), 315). 

77 The Epistle primarily deals with the opposition esse-videri and the definition of the 
good man. Aspects of the same theme are already present in Horace's discussion of his 
own estate; cf. esp. M,J. McGann (1960), 207. 

78 L. Voit (1975). 
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turns out to be the only one in which Quinctius indirectly can share, 
that is, Horace’s own good health. Of course, Quinctius’ interest in this 
particular fruit, and his ‘share’ in it, presupposes his sincere friendship 
with the poet (cf. the meaningful juxtaposition iibi me in 16). If he is 
really concerned for Horace's well being, this answer will do; if not, the 
rest 1s none of his business. 

If this 1s indeed the main point of the two verses, what can still be 
the place of the Epicurean doctrine of an ‘unnoticed life’ in such a con- 
text? Everything of course depends on the interpretation of one word, 
namely, latebrae. According to OLD, the term can have two meanings 
that are relevant in this contect: 


[1] a place chosen for concealment; a hiding place. ‘This meaning comes close 
to the ideal of Aüde Bıwoac, although it is fair to say that even 
when the term is understood in this sense, it 1s at best a vague 
echo ofthe Epicurean maxim. Nonetheless, it 1s interesting to note 
that latebrae is also used by Seneca in an Epicurean context.” 

[2] a place of escape; a refuge. It is this meaning which is connected 
with our passage in OLD. The term incolumem also points in that 
direction, and obviously denotes corporeal health rather than Epi- 
curean àoqóAsta. 


The latter observation is important, since it gives us an unambiguous 
key to a more correct understanding of the term /atebrae. What precisely 
does Horace want to escape from at his estate? It 1s neither the troubles 
of the political world, nor the disadvantages which a great fame entails, 
but the Septembribus horis." Horace's sweet latebrae provide protection 
against the unhealthy season of autumn. Accordingly the emphasis 
in this context 1s not upon reaching tranquillity of mind, nor even by 
attaining dopakeıa && fjovytac, but upon maintaining corporeal health. 
The whole passage, then, has nothing to do with the Epicurean ideal of 
aE Buwoac. 


c) Epist. 17 to Scaeva concerns the question of how to deal with more 
powerful persons (1,17,2). Horace's actual advice on this topic, however, 
only appears at the end of the Epistle and moreover remains rather 
vague and general (43-62). The letter opens with a functional self- 
characterisation of Horace as a friend who is still a learner but yet 


79 See benef. 4,13,1; in epist. 19,2, it is connected with oblivio; cf. also 82,4. 
80 Cf also epist. 1,7,1—9. 
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might have something to say (1-5). This is an efficient pedagogical 
technique?! which immediately indicates the general perspective in 
which the letter should be understood. We are entering a psychagogical 
context. 

After these introductory verses, Horace begins his actual advice to 
Scaeva as follows: 


Si te grala quies et primam somnus in horam 
delectat, si te pulvis strepitusque rotarum, 

st laedit caupona, Ferentinum ire iubebo. 
nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia solis 
nec vixit male qui natus moriensque fefellit. 
si prodesse tuis pauloque benignius ipsum 

le tractare voles, accedes siccus ad unctum. 


(epist. 1,17,6—12) 


“If pleasant ease and sleep till sunrise be your delight, if dust and noise 
of wheels, or if tavern offend you, I shall order you off to Ferentinum. For 
joys fall not to the rich alone, and he has not lived amiss who from birth 
to death has passed unknown. But if you wish to help your friends and to 


treat yourself a little more generously, you in your hunger will make for a 
rich table." (transl. H.R. Fairclough) 


Scaeva thus immediately has to face a dilemma: either he can live an 
untroubled life at Ferentinum,? or he can try to cherish some higher 
ambitions and rise higher on the social ladder. The first pole of this 
dilemma contains a clear reference to the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’. In 
the culminating verse 10, the ideals of Aade Bu»cac and Aate Anoßıwoag 
are even juxtaposed. The formulation is specific enough to connect it 
with the Epicurean maxim. Here at last, we may find a clear echo of 
the Epicurean ideal. 

The question remains, then, how this ideal is used in the poetic 
universe of this letter. First of all, the dilemma is interpreted in the 
light of Roman social life. The opposition is not between the ideal 
of ade Buboag and a political career or a splendid reputation, but 
between an unnoticed life and a life as a cliens of more powerful patrons. 
This dilemma is further elaborated in what follows. At the outset, 
the opposition between the claims of Aristippus and Diogenes (13- 
32) presents itself as a reorientation of the dilemma. Aristippus’ choice 


9! Cf. S. Harrison (1995), 51. 

82 Ferentinum is usually regarded as one more example of a lonely town, such as 
Lebedus, Gabii, Fidenae, and Ulubrae. This view has recently been challenged by 
H. Solin (2000). 
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mutatis mutandis illustrates the second pole. ‘That of Diogenes, however, 
does not resume the first one. The emphasis moves from the motif of an 
‘unnoticed life’ to that of self-sufficiency. Even more, from Aristippus? 
attack on, and refutation of, Diogenes’ claim of self-sufficiency (21-22) 
it quickly appears that the second dilemma should not be understood 
as a reorientation of the first one, but rather as an elaboration of its 
second pole. More schematically, there thus turn out to be not merely 
two, but three alternatives: 


— an unnoticed life 

— being the cliens of a powerful patron: 
— in the good way of Aristippus 
— in the bad way of Diogenes 


Theoretically, there even exists a fourth possibility, that is, the life of a 
powerful politician itself, but this 1s beyond the reach of Scaeva (33-36) 
and thus hardly receives attention. 

The previous analysis leads to an important conclusion. Even if 
the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ has soon disappeared from sight, it is 
never rejected. Just the opposite appears to be true. The example of 
Aristippus’ behaviour shows that the initial dilemma need not be a real 
dilemma. It is worth noting in this context that Horace himself easily 
combined elements of both poles, being a successful chens of Maecenas 
(pole 2) while retaining the freedom to sleep until sunrise and to enjoy 
the quiet rest of his Sabine estate, far away from the noise of the roads 
and taverns (pole 1). In that sense, Horace's Sabine estate 1s not only a 
symbol of the happiness of country life or of the good life as such,? but 
also of a successful life as a cliens.?* 

If all of this 1s true, what might the function of a reference to the 
Epicurean ideals of Aade Piwoag and Aade Anoßıwoas be in such a 
context? Why does Horace introduce these ideals, near the beginning 
of his letter, as opposed to another ideal with which they can after all be 
easily reconciled? Why, in short, does Horace create a dilemma which 
proves largely artificial? Perhaps, he does so in order to thematise a 
basic question which Scaeva has overlooked. The best parallel I can 


83 Of. C.W. Macleod (1979b), 25. 

84 R.G. Mayer (1995), 293. One should note that Horace's Sabine estate was prob- 
ably not a simple farm; it could be compared to luxurious villas such as the Villa dei 
papyri at Herculaneum; see B.D. Frischer (1995). 
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think of is to be found in a famous passage of Xenophon's Anabasıs, 
where he recalls how he went to Delphi and asked Apollo to whom 
among the gods he had to sacrifice and pray so as to ensure that he 
would achieve his journey in the best and safest possible way (3,1,6). 
When he returned to Socrates, the latter rebuked him because he had 
not first asked whether it were better for him to go or to stay (3,1,7). 
Xenophon thus proved to have given attention merely to questions of 
secondary importance, whereas the most crucial decision was taken in 
an inconsiderate way. Scaeva may have committed a similar mistake. 
He may have turned immediately to the question of how to deal with 
powerful patrons before having considered seriously whether or not 
such a life 1s to be preferred. Horace then tries to do for Scaeva what 
Socrates did for Xenophon, though in a more subtle way that is made 
possible by the concrete situation. Socrates was forced to confirm the 
words of Apollo and thus the rash decision of Xenophon. In this, he 
faced a fait accompli and thus could only rebuke his pupil, since he 
could no longer influence his decision. Horace finds himself in a much 
better pedagogical position. As Scaeva has not yet received a divine 
oracle which de facto confirms his choice, he can still reconsider his 
decision. As a result, a harsh rebuke can yield to a direct confrontation 
with the more fundamental questions Scaeva has to ask first. It now 
also becomes clear why the Epicurean alternative 1s mentioned first 
and receives more than twice the number of verses than the other 
alternative. For it 1s this pole that should especially be considered by 
Scaeva, and one should note that one-liners such as that of verse 10 
may even add to the attractiveness of this alternative. At the same 
time, it also becomes clear why Horace's more specific advice at the 
end of the letter remains so vague and general. It should be regarded 
as temporary, and can later be completed in a much more detailed way, 
after Scaeva has done his homework again. 

By introducing quite emphatically, and near the beginning of his 
Epistle, the motif of an *unnoticed life’, Horace does not encourage 
Scaeva to live an Epicurean life. In this context, Horace is primarily 
interested in the motif because 1t perfectly suits his pedagogical pur- 
poses, since it enables him to raise crucial questions to which Scaeva 
should pay full attention. What is important is not so much which way 
of life Scaeva will finally adopt, but that his choice will be rational and 


85 Cf S. Harrison (1995), 51-52. 
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well-considered rather than impulsive. If the reference to the ideal of an 
*unnoticed life’ can contribute to that end, it has successfully completed 
its function. 


d) Epistle 18 to Lollius deals with the same theme as the Letter ad- 
dressed to Scaeva. Accordingly, it 1s very significant that this Letter 
immediately begins with a whole series of concrete counsels, which 
generally wish to bring about an attitude of flexible independence that 
recalls Aristippus’ conduct as described in epist. 17.5 One could say, 
then, that Lollius receives the kind of advice Scaeva could have received 
as well if he had done his homework correctly. As Lollius’ decision 
to associate with powerful patrons is not questioned through an initial 
dilemma, we are free to assume that he has looked before he leapt. 

Yet, even in this letter, the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ is referred 
to when near the end of the Zpistle, Horace recommends to study 
wise authors, enumerating possible questions to which Lollius should 
give attention (96-103). They all concern ethical topics and aim at 
tranquillity of mind. The last question reintroduces the ideal of an 
‘unnoticed life’: 


quid pure tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum 
an secretum iler et fallentis semita vitae. 
(epist. 1,18,102—103) 


“What gives you unruffled calm—honour, or the sweets of dear gain, 
or a secluded journey along the pathway of a life unnoticed?" (transl. 
H.R. Fairclough) 


Even if the formulation is here somewhat less close to the maxim Aare 
pw5oag than the one in epist. 1,17,10, the words fallentis vitae can still 
be regarded as a sufficiently clear reference to it. Moreover, the term 
secretum can be interpreted as an allusion to the Epicurean concern for 
aoyaheıa. All in all, one could recognise an echo of the Epicurean ideal 
here as well. 

This conclusion immediately entails the question of the function of 
such a reference in the context of this letter. This function radically 
differs from the one it had in the previous letter. The Epicurean alter- 
native is here introduced into a whole list of possible questions. It is 
important to see that these questions all belong to an old philosophical 


86 Epist. 18 is analysed in detail by H. Rohdich (1972) and L. Bowditch (1994); 
shorter discussions also in A. Noirfalise (1952), 360-362; M.J. McGann (1969), 77-82 
and R.S. Kilpatrick (1986), 43-55. 
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tradition. In that sense, it is not surprising that the ideal of an *unno- 
ticed life’ is now not connected with typically Roman social customs, 
but opposed to much more general and traditional goals. This does 
not imply, however, that these general questions are no longer relevant 
in Horace's day.®’ They remain important, not only at the very begin- 
ning, when one has to think about which course one should adopt in 
one's life, but also after that basic decision has been taken. Permanent 
tranquillity of mind presupposes uninterrupted reflection on these fun- 
damental questions. Therefore, they are no less relevant for Lollius than 
for Scaeva. 

And thus, a combination of epist. 17 and 18 results in a beautiful 
circular structure. The more concrete advice, placed in the centre, 
forms the point of reference for the more fundamental questions which 
are placed at the outset (of epist. 17) and end (of epist. 18), and which 
have to support the whole process from beginning to end. There is only 
one element which even precedes the basic dilemma in epist. 17, that 
is, the self-characterisation of Horace as a learner. Similarly, there is 
only one element which still follows the fundamental questions of epist. 
18, that 1s, a new self-portrait of Horace, no longer characterised as 
a learner but as someone who has reached the final goal. And 1t is 
important to underline that this goal is not an unnoticed life—there 
is no clear reference to this ideal in the concluding verses of epist. 
18—but tranquillity of mind. In both letters, the Epicurean doctrine 1s 
connected with important questions, but while it 1s twice taken seriously 
as a possible alternative that at least deserves consideration, it 1s not 
recommended as the ideal that 1s to be absolutely preferred. 


6.2.4. To conclude, two passages in Horace's works contain more or 
less clear echoes of the Epicurean doctrine of Aade Budoac. This does 
not make Horace a confirmed adherent to this Epicurean ideal. Of 


97 Contra R. Mayer (1986), 66 on verse 100: as Horace formulates the question, it 
“was for contemporary philosophy not a live issue any longer". But the question is 
treated by Plutarch in his short work An virtus doceri possit, and is of paramount impor- 
tance in the works of Philo of Alexandria, who connects the traditional trichotomy 
ddaoxahia—pvouc—coxrots with the three patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; cf. 
also Ovid, trist. 1,6,23-27 and Seneca, dial. 8,4,2. 

88 Nor was he influenced on this particular point by the Stoic Athenodorus (a thesis 
put forward by M.J. McGann (1969), 24-30; cf. also O.A.W. Dilke (1981), 1848-1850). 
For Horace did not need such a specific source, and moreover, the element of usefulness 
which Athenodorus combined with his Stoic interpretation of the sequestered life is for 
the most part absent from Horace's poems. 
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course not. The two passages are only a minute part of a much richer 
whole and the philosophical ideal to which they refer is isolated from 
is original context and introduced into a poetic universe where it 
has to play its proper part. Accordingly, one may well conclude with 
E. Fraenkel? that “[t]he principle of ade Bıwoag is not a key that opens 
every gate". 


6.3. Ovid 


6.3.1. When the chorus in the parodos of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon is about 
to sing of the sacrificial murder of Iphigeneia, for a while the account 
is Interrupted in order to ponder the omnipotence of Zeus. In the so- 
called Zeus-hymn, it refers to the general law of the supreme god, that 
“wisdom comes by suffering" (nadeı uadog; 177). At first sight, the truth 
of these wise and famous words of the chorus was once again confirmed 
many centuries later, when Ovid began to write his exilic poems. 

By far for the greatest part of his life, Ovid enjoyed being in the 
public eye, as a poet of brilliant and daring Spielereien. At that time, he 
was not concerned at all with Epicurus’ rational world view, nor about 
his advice to ‘live unnoticed’. It is true that he once explicitly refers to 
Lucretius in fairly positive terms (am. 1,15,23-24; cf. also trist. 2,425—4206, 
which, however, dates from the period of his exile), but he generally 
uses the latter's sublimity in a humorous, ironic, and/or polemical 
context.” 

The turning point came rather unexpectedly in 8A.D., when he was 
relegated by Augustus to Tomis on the Black Sea. He was forced to 
give up his refined and carefree life as a poet in a highly cultured 
literate milieu in order to assume a harsh existence on the border of the 
Roman empire. It 1s clear that his earlier fame made this radical change 
even worse (trist. 4,1,67-68). In the second elegy of book 1 of the Tristia, 
he opposes Tomis to famous cities such as Athens and Alexandria 
and to the cities of Asia (1,2,77-82). This opposition recalls the glaring 
contrast in Horace's epist. 1,11 between the centres of attraction on the 


°° (1957), 320. 

9 See J.F Miller (1996/7). Ovid's Ars amatoria and Remedia amoris have been inter- 
preted as a polemic against Lucretius’ attack on love; see J. Shulman (1980/1). On 
Ovid's use of Lucretius in his pre-exilic poetry (esp. the Metamorphoses), see also S.M. 
Wheeler (1995); E Lecocq (1999) and E. Flores (1999). 
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Greek islands and in Asia Minor and a deserted hole such as Lebedus 
(c£. supra, 6.2.3a). In Ovid, however, the opposition receives a radically 
different meaning. Tomis 1s anything but a temporary refuge where the 
poet can acquire tranquillity of mind and wishes to live, “forgetting his 
friends and being forgotten by them". On the contrary, it is painted 
in the dullest colours, and appears as a dire necessity rather than as 
a melancholic dream or an attractive shelter. In such conditions, the 
support of friends proves to be of paramount importance. Moreover, 
Ovid makes it perfectly clear that the extreme geographical, climatic, 
and social conditions of the region preclude all tranquillity and rest. 
Pleasant otium belongs to his previous life at Rome (trist. 2,224; 3,2,9; 
cf. 3,12,17), and is not possible at Tomis (4,10,105), where ofa turn out 
to be infelicia (Pont. 4,2,39—40). At other places, exiles can perhaps enjoy 
the safety of an unnoticed life, but he alone is forced to be both exile 
and soldier (Pont. 1,9,7-8). With this observation, Ovid not only rejects 
the consolation offered by a traditional philosophical argument,” but 
also prevents his readers from thinking that he might well be able to 
continue his previous delightful life. Whatever he may experience in 
his place of exile, it 1s unlikely to be the pleasures of an Epicurean 
otium. 

This severe nüdos, however, seems to have brought about a new 
uddoc. In his Tristia, Ovid repeatedly expresses his wish that he would 
previously have remained unknown (1,9b,19; 5,7b,13-14; cf. 5,5,59 on 
his wife). In line with this desire, he more than once assures us that he 
has given up his previous ambitions. He pursues rest rather than fame 
(4,1,3: exul eram, requiesque mihi, non fama petita est) and explicitly adds 
that he would prefer to remain unknown to all (5,12,41—42; cf. 3,1,80 
and Pont. 1,1,9-10 on his poems). In fst. 4,8,5-14, he describes more 
concretely how he would conceive of his old age, enjoying private 
otium in the country, together with his family and friends. Has Ovid 
finally become an Epicurean at Tomis? In Ferguson’s view, there are 
indeed many references to Epicurus’ doctrine in the exilic poems which 
"strongly suggest Epicureanism's influence on Ovid”.” He concludes: 


“I suspect an exposure to Epicureanism in Ovid's youth, leading to a 
general commitment to an Epicurean way of life. I do not see any 
evidence of membership in an Epicurean confraternity. As Ovid grew 
away from his youth his Epicureanism sat more lightly on him; other 


9! M.H.T. Davisson (1983), 181. 
% (1990), 2272. 
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interests developed, and for poetic or other purposes he turned to other 
philosophies. When he was broken by exile he reverted to the ‘religion’ of 
his younger days, which he had never wholly lost. It is not an uncommon 
experience.” 


This, however, is a far too rash conclusion, based on a series of dis- 
connected passages that are isolated from their original contexts. Many 
other passages can indeed be found where Ovid strikes a completely 
different note, and there is absolutely no reason to prefer the former to 
the latter. He often underlines, for instance, that he is and remains a 
famous poet™ and equally often even identifies himself with his fama.” 
That he generally continues to attach great importance to fame appears 
from other passages as well. Particularly illuminating in this context 
is rist. 1,9,53—55, where his sad wish that his own talent would have 
remained unknown 1s balanced by the sincere pleasure he derives from 
the fact that his friend's ingenium has not remained unnoticed. His wife, 
too, deserves great fame (4,3,73-84; 5,5,49-60; 5,14,4-14) and his moral 
advice to remain unknown (in 3,4a; cf. infra, 6.3.2) is balanced by his 
great enthusiasm for immortal fame in the elegy addressed to Perilla 
(3,7,49—54)-5 As a whole, the Tristia should certainly not be regarded 
as a passionate plea for an unnoticed life. All of the passages discussed 
thus far are merely one voice in a polyphonic whole.” 

Moreover, Ovid's preference for an unnoticed otium 1s not based on 
Epicurean arguments. In the famous autobiographical elegy at the end 
of book 4, he mentions two reasons that explain this preference. First, 
both his bodily constitution and his mind were incapable of enduring 
the great efforts, which an ambitious life entails (4,10,37-38; cf. 3,2,9- 
10). Second, the otium of a sequestered life is a necessary condition for 
his life as a poet (4,10,39—40; cf. 1,1,41). Nowhere can we find any trace 
of a more theoretical or philosophical background. There is neither 
reference to a well-considered calculus nor can there be found reflections 
on dogakeıc, on unlimited desires, on the unhappiness of politicians, 
etc. Even when he became older, Ovid never became an Epicurean. 


?5 (1990), 2273. 

9* E.g. trist. 2,116-120; 3,3,77-80; 4,10,121-132; see also A. Videau-Delibes (1991), 
452-453- 

3 J.-M. Claassen (1990), 109. 

96 Cf. also Ph. De Lacy (1947), 159-160. 

?7 One could further point to Pont. 1,5,43-44, where idle leisure is equated with 
death. 
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6.3.2. Yet, there remains one elegy that requires special attention, 
namely, trist. 3,4a. There, Ovid addresses a faithful friend, and gives 
him the advice to live for himself, unnoticed and unenvied. This moral 
advice, which constitutes the central theme of the poem, 1s repeated no 
less than four times: 


vive tibi et longe nomina magna fuge. “Live for yourself, flee afar from 
vive tibi, quantumque potes, praelustria vita. great names! Live for yourself, and 


(4-5) to your utmost power shun glittering 
renown.” 


crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene vixit, et intra “Believe me, he who hides well his 


fortunam debet quisque manere suam. life, lives well; each man ought to re- 
(25-26) main within his proper position." 
tu quoque formida nimium sublimia semper, “And you too, dread constantly that 
propositique, precor, contrahe vela tut. which is too lofty and furl the sails 
(31-32) of your intent.” 
vive sine invidia, mollesque inglorius annos “Live unenvied, pass years of com- 
exige, amicitias et tibi iunge pares. fort apart from fame, and unite to 





43—44 you friends like yourself.” 
( 3 
(traı isl. A.L. Wheeler, modified) 


These four passages together express in a concise way different, closely 
connected aspects of a particular way of life. This way of life: 


[1] 


[2] 


is self-centred: the short phrase vive tibi (4-5), twice emphatically 
placed at the beginning of the verse, offers the most fundamental 
perspective, which is made more concrete in what follows. 

avoids extremes: Ovid’s friend should not fly too high; he should 
avoid the lofty heights of fame (4-5 and 31-32) and remain within 
the bounds of his own station (25-26). 

avoids envy: (43: sine invidia); this can be regarded as a direct conse- 
quence of [2]. 

does not preclude friendship: friends, however, should be pares (44); 
guia «oa0' oxeooynv is to be avoided, in line with the general 
advice of the whole poem. 

remains unknown: (25; cf. also inglorius in 43); this is no doubt the 
most direct formulation of the general ideal of an ‘unnoticed life? 


in Ovid. 


This advice is further supported through a whole series of illustrative 
examples, which are taken from the experience of daily life (9-12 and 
17-18) and from the world of mythology (19-24 and 27-30). This rep- 
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etition of both general advice and concrete examples not only clarifies 
and concretises the advocated way of life, but also makes Ovid's advice 
more urgent. Moreover, this advice turns out to rest on personal expe- 
rience (3: usibus edocto). Ovid's own life is the strongest argument in sup- 
port of his plea, for as long as he lived together with his friend, he did 
not face any problem (15-16).9? 

Does Ovid, then, defend in this elegy the Epicurean ideal of an 
‘unnoticed life’ with all of its implications? The importance of friend- 
ship and the avoidance of envy are obviously in line with the Epicurean 
position, but these topics are far too general to be regarded as typi- 
cally Epicurean.” ‘The advice vive tibi has been connected with Philode- 
mus, De elect. col. XX1, 11-12 (avt® uóvov yotar) and Lucretius, 3,684, 
but neither offers a good parallel.!° A much better parallel would have 
been Lactantius, ist. 3,17,42 (= fr. 523 Us.: sibi quemque consulere). But 
especially important in the context of our study 1s of course the ideal of 
an ‘unnoticed life’ expressed in 25. Nearly all of the commentators con- 
nect this verse with the Epicurean maxim habe Bidoas.'°? Even Usener 
inserts the passage in his collection under fr. 551. Now taken in itself 
and without consideration of the surrounding context, the verse can 


98 Most editors prefer Faber's conjecture mecum vixi (in 15) to the reading tecum vixi 
offered by all of the manuscripts. Faber's reading, however, is unnecessary and even at 
odds with Ovid's own advice. The fact that one lives for oneself does not necessarily 
imply that one only lives with oneself; sibi vivere is not secum vivere. Ovid himself advises to 
choose friends like oneself (44). Accordingly, he is perfectly able to life for himself and 
yet enjoy the company of friends. The reading tecum vixi only presupposes that Ovid's 
addressee does not belong to the class of powerful persons, which is unproblematic 
of course, since the only one who is truly powerful at that time was Augustus. The 
objection of G. Luck (1977), 186 (“Ein längeres Zusammenleben der beiden Freunde 
ist nach 1f. wenig wahrscheinlich") is far from decisive, since the reading fecum is more 
than sufficiently supported by the phrase care quidem semper. One could finally note in 
passing that the combination of sibi vivere and friendship recalls the Epicurean position 
(cf. Lactantius, ist. 3,17,42 = fr. 540 Us.). 

% The theme of friendship was important in all philosophical schools. On the 
avoidance of envy in politics, cf., for instance, the position of a convinced Platonist 
(and public-spirited philosopher) such as Plutarch: An sent 787CD; Praec. ger. rap. 804 DE 
and 806C. 

100 Philodemus' argument is probably about the sage's self-sufficiency, in particular 
in financial affairs; cf. G. Indelli - V. Tsouna-McKirahan (1995), 218; the passage in 
Lucretius belongs to an argumentum ex absurditate. 

101 Cf. also Lactantius, inst. 3,17,4 and 39 (= fr. 581 Us.): omnia sapientem sua causa facere; 
Cicero, fam. 7,12,2. 

102 See, e.g., Ph. De Lacy (1947), 160; E Della Corte (1973), 266; G. Luck (1977), 187; 
U. Bernhardt (1986), 31; A. Videau-Delibes (1991), 406; R. Degl’Innocenti Pierini (1992), 
155; G.D. Williams (1994), 128. 
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indeed be regarded as a beautiful poetic expression of the Epicurean 
ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’. When placed back into the whole of the 
poem, however, its relevance should primarily be sought elsewhere. 

The interpretation proposed by A. Videau-Delibes!® offers a good 
point of departure: 


"L'enseignement délivré, généralement dédié aux amis fidèles en récom- 
pense ou dans l'espoir de leur fidélité, constitue en méme temps un appel 
à la compassion. Les trois fonctions sont concomitantes." 


Ovid's moral advice, then, can be understood as a strategic move to 
maintain friendship from distant Tomis. ‘There is, however, much more 
at stake in this elegy. To the three functions mentioned by Videau- 
Delibes, I would like to add three further elements. 


a) First of all, several commentators rightly emphasise that Ovid's direct 
source of inspiration is not Epicurus, but Horace.'* The whole elegy 
shows striking parallels with Horace's carm. 2,10, and, more importantly, 
the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ can be found in epist. 1,17 and 18 (cf. 
supra, 6.2.3c-d). This observation is important. Ovid does not wish to 
recommend in this elegy an Epicurean ideal, but rather tries to use 
an ideal that is defended by Horace against Horace himself. Indeed, 
the whole poem can be interpreted as a polemical attack against the 
advice Horace gave in epist. 1,17 and 18.5 These letters are about the 
question of how to deal with more powerful persons, and merely allude 
to the more fundamental question of which course one should adopt in 
one's life. It is to this more basic issue that Ovid in trist. 3,4a returns, 
proposing his own answer, which radically differs from that proposed 
by Horace, and making clear that his view rests on a much firmer 
foundation. For whereas Horace presents himself —even if merely for 
pedagogical purposes—still as a learner (epist. 1,17,1-5), Ovid gives his 
advice on the basis of personal experience (trist. 3,4a,3). The strong 
emphasis on the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ in this elegy should thus 
primarily be understood from a polemical, anti-Horatian perspective. 


b) But there is more. Commentators on Ovid quite surprisingly never 
point to another striking parallel with Horace, namely, epist. 1,6,56-57: 


103 (1991), 406. 


104 G. Luck (1977), 187; G.D. Williams (1994), 129; cf. also R. Degl’Innocenti Pierini 
(1992), 156-157. 
105 Cf. the more elaborate analysis of R. Degl’Innocenti Pierini (1992), 155-158. 
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st bene qui cenat bene vivit, lucet, eamus 
quo ducit gula, etc. 


“If he who dines well, lives well, then—1t is daybreak, let's be off, whither 
the palate guides us." (transl. H.R. Fairclough) 


Horace here introduces one of the different ideals of life, which are jux- 
taposed in the second part of this letter, and goes on to describe the 
implications that such a choice entails. Ovid's phrase bene qui latuit bene 
vixit, at least formally, remains very close to Horace's verse, but still pro- 
vides it with a completely different twist. The transition from present 
to perfect tense, no doubt metri causa, takes into account the whole 
course of life, giving Ovid's moral advice an almost Solonic flavour. 
Horace's hypothetical ideal is categorically (crede mihi)? replaced by a 
better alternative. In that sense, not only the emphasis on the ideal of 
an ‘unnoticed life’, but even its concrete poetic expression should be 
understood as a polemic against Horace. 

Furthermore, this observation has an important implication. Horace, 
who is the author of such unbecoming verses, 1s still one of the poets 
favoured by Augustus. Ovid, on the other hand, who, partly because of 
his Ars amatoria, fell out of favour with Augustus, 1s able to use the same 
formal matrix as Horace had done, but Ovid used it in order to write 
more high-principled verses. Who, after all, should be regarded as the 
intemperate guzzler and who as the sober poet? 


c) Thus, the whole elegy also illustrates the typical relation between 
Ovid and Augustus. It 1s clear that the emperor is for Ovid the only 
possible saviour. In that respect, Augustus is for the relegated poet what 
the zuvenis is for Tityrus: one short statement can condition the rest of 
his life (c£. supra, 6.1.3). Nonetheless, Ovid's attitude 1s much more subtle 
and far less naive than that of the simple shepherd. 

As often in the exilic poetry, this elegy contains two different kinds of 
meaning." At a more superficial level, Ovid's moral advice is entirely 
harmless. It may even be interpreted as a direct message to the em- 
peror: since his sufferings have made him wise, he will cause no further 
problems if he 1s allowed to return. At a deeper level, however, the elegy 


106 Cf. U. Bernhardt (1986), 31: the phrase crede mihi is often used by Ovid “um seine 
Aussage Glaubwürdigkeit zu verleihen". 

107 Cf. G.D. Williams (1994), 208-209, who connects the two kinds of meaning with 
two different kinds of readership. 
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contains different polemical accents. First of all, Ovid's presentation of 
the facts implicitly calls into question the justice of Augustus' decision. 
The poet associates with powerful persons ... and falls. In this context, 
nothing is said about an error.? The verses 7-8 even suggest that it 
is primarily the powerful persons that are to blame, since they prefer 
to harm rather than help. Secondly, as has been argued above, Ovid 
subtly shows that his position 1s more correct and high-minded than 
that of Horace. If that is true, Augustus' decision to relegate Ovid while 
favouring Horace appears—at best— rather arbitrary. In any case, it is 
an indirect appeal to change Ovid's miserable fate, and at the same 
time is one more test case for Augustus’ own mildness.!9? 


6.3.3. In conclusion, the answer to the question whether Ovid recom- 
mends in this elegy the Epicurean ideal of an *unnoticed life’ can only 
be negative. If I may borrow a famous image from a famous philoso- 
pher, one could regard Epicurus maxim Aade puboag itself as part of 
the real world outside and the two passages from Horace's Epistles as 
two eióoXa which are carried around in a dark cave. In Ovid’s elegy, 
one merely finds the shadows of these eiéwda. They are too remote 
from the original to be taken as evidence of a direct and thorough 
familiarity with Epicureanism. From a philosophical point of view, then, 
this elegy 1s not a good source for Epicurean doctrine (just as a copy of 
a still extant manuscript can add nothing to the reconstruction of a 
text). 

It 1s fair to say, though, that such a negative conclusion does not do 
justice to Ovid, who never wished to be a philosopher.''® For the poet 
at Tomis, there were other, more crucial things at stake. His reference 
to the ideal of an ‘unnoticed life’ derives its meaning and importance 
from a subtle polemic against Horace and indirectly against Augustus 
himself. This finally entails the question of how serious the insights of 
the usibus edoctus amicus are. Gan Aeschylus’ nadeı ucdog be applied to 
Ovid after all? How confident can one be about the sincerity of this 
uadog if even the reality of his nadog has recently been doubted?!!! 
Even the perceptive reader in the end remains baffled by the virtuoso 


108 The theme of fatum, on the other hand, which excludes human free decisions, is 
present; see 3,4a,34 and 37; cf. in general A. Videau-Delibes (1991), 485. 

109 Of. G. Williams (2002), 367-368. 

110 Cf. R. McKim (1984/5). 

111 See, e.g., A.D. Fitton Brown (1985). 
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blend of seriousness and humour, of ridiculing others and self-irony. 
That such bafflement, however, does not spoil, but rather contributes 
to the pleasure of reading, constitutes the true greatness of the poet 


Ovid. 
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30, L, 8-12 
30, MI, 5-14 
32, IL, 11-12 
32, VI, 10-13 


34, IH, 10 - V, 1 


34, VIL 4-7 
51, L 5-12 
56, I, 1-12 
56, 1,7 

62, II, 1-8 
62, IL, 9-14 


63, IL, 9 - III, 2 


70, IL, 1-8 
111, 4-6 
111, 6 

112 

113 

113, 2-8 
113, 4-5 
117, 4-8 
119, III, 1-2 


134 
134 
141 
137 
131 
141 
142 
130 
141 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
141 
135 
1337134 
141 
141 





130 
130 
130 
130 
133 
134 
133 


23 
23 
130 
141 


121, II, 2-4 
122, IL, 3-10 
127, I, 37 
NEF 1311-6 
NF 131,6 
AF 131,911 
153, 1, 7-14 
153, 1, 8 


EMPEDOCLES 
31 A1 DK 


EPICTETUS 
1,23,1 
1,23,3-10 
2,22,21 
2,23,36—39 
45452 


EPICURUS 
Epist. ad Her. 


35-36 


Epist. ad Men. 


122 
124 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
135 


Epist. ad Pyth. 


94 

85 

116 
fi PArr.] 
21.4 

59 


130 
130 
68 

134 
134 
134 
133 
134 


35 42 





34; 60 


61 
34; 79 
29 
35 


34; 55 
35; 47; 66 
35 94 


34 
31; 40 
34 


56 
9I 
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62-66 80 525 445 161 

74 76 527 44 

Fr. [Us.] 528 45 

8 32; 36; 56; 58 532 44 

9 50; 120 536 46; 56; 140 
14 32 538 46 

18 57 540 44; 132; 183 
19 161 548 46 

36 42 549 56 

104 50 550 56 

119 50 551 29; 193 
120 56 552 46; 58 

132 49 554 30; 50; 58 
133 49 555 52 

134 48 556 47; 100 
135" 38 557 53 

138 62 558—560 45 

151 76 564 58; 84 

158 353 55 565 58 

176 60 566 58 

177 76 567 54 

187 36; 57 570 161 

188 63; 74 573 56; 119; 140 
192 53 576 50 

194 55 577 54 

196 47 580 44 

204 47 581 44; 183 
208 57 586 56; 57 

209 57 p. 104,15-18 63 

226 134 RS 

238 65 2 43; 62 

310 78 5 47 

398 60 6 373 38; 45; 94-95; 
409 44 III; 133 
426 48 7 37; 38; 56; 91; 111; 
427 63 112 

439 35 8 35 

442 35 13 41 

457 48 14 37; 393 41 
458 9I 17 44 

474 47 25 29; 143 
475 47 26 53 

489 57 29 34; 48; 53 
51 47 31-38 38 

513 47 35 44 

521 30 37 51 


523 44; 183 38 51 
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39 393 75 lon 

40 39; 40 578-579 7 

SV 595-597 7 

5 47 598-601 7 

6 44 602—606 7 

9 44 607—620 7 

II 36 621—632 7 

14 35; 70 625-626 7 

16 35 633-644 7 

20 34 Philoctetes 

30 35 fr. 787 8 

31 38 fr. 788 9 

33 40 fr. 789 9 

34 38; 40 fr. 789b 9 

39 38; 40 fr. 789d 9 

51 35 

54 34 EUSEBIUS 

57 4I PE 

58 40 14,5,1-2 149 

61 41 1455,3 145; 149 

63 36 14,54 149 

64 34; 57 14,5,5-6 149 

67 38; 40; 47; 133 

68 44 GELLIUS, AULUS 

7 35 121,7 156 

72 38 

77 47 HERACLITUS 

81 41; 56 22Aı DK 4 
22 B29 DK 5 

EURIPIDES 

Antiope HERMARCHUS 

fr. 183 8 fi 

fr. 187 8 I 68 

fr. 193 8 29 77 

fr. 194 8 34 76 

fr. 196 8 36 68 

fr. 197 8 53 68 

fr. 198 8 

fr. 199-201 8 HOMER 

fr. 200 8 Il. 

fr. 201 8 22,304-305 125 

fr. 219 8 

fr. 227 8 HoRACE 

El. ars 

380-382 7 309-311 170 

Hipp. carm. 

1013-1020 7 1,3,5-8 166 


1,9,13-24 167 


1,11,8 

1,34 

2,6 
2,6,13-14 
2,10 
2,16,13-16 
2,16,25-26 
2,16,37 
31,25 
3,16,39-40 
3,16,43-44 
4,9,29730 
epist. 

I 

1,1,5 

LLII 
1,1,14 
1,1,16-19 
1,1,18 
1,4,12-14 
1,4,16 
1,6,56-57 
1,7,1-9 
1,8,12 
1,10,1-25 
LII 
1,11,1-5 
1,11,6 
1,11,7-10 
1,11,9 
LILIO 
LILII-I2 
1,11,12—14 
1,11,13 
1,11,15 
1,11,17-30 
1,11,22-23 
1,11,29-30 
1,14 

1,16 
1,16,1-16 
1,16,1-4, 
1,16,5-14 
1,16,15-16 
1,16,15 
1,16,16 
1,17 
1,17,1—5 
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167 
167 
168 
168 
184 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
168 


168 

170 

169 
169 
169 

170 

167 

166 
184 

173 

168 

167 

179 

171 

171 

170; 171 
172 

171 

171; 172 
171 

172 

172 

171 

167 

170 

167 

172 

167 

172 

172 

172 

170 

173 

173; 177; 178; 184 
174; 184 


1,17,2 
1,17,6-12 
1,17,10 
1,17,13732 
1,17,21-22 
1,17,33-36 
1,17,43-62 
1,18 
1,18,96-103 
1,18,100 
1,18,102-103 
1,18,103 
1,19,37-38 
1,20,23 
2,2,43745 
2,2,206-207 
sat. 
1,1,49—51 
1,1,59-60 
1,1,74-75 
1,1,92 
1,1,106-107 
L,2,1II 
1,2,121 
1,3,96-98 
1,3,99 112 
1,4,26 
1,539 44 
1,5,93 
1,5,IOI 
1,6,51-52 
1,6,110-118 
1,6,129 
1,9,43745 
1,10,81 
1,10,84 
2,1,75-76 
2,2,70-81 
2,2,110 
2,2,116-123 
2,3,78 

2,4 

2,6,1—5 
2,6,18 
2,6,40-58 
2,6,59-117 
2,6,62 
2,7,28-29 


173 

174 

61; 170; 177 
174 

175 

175 

173 

177; 178; 184 
177 

178 

177 

170 

167 

168 

169 

167 


167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
166 
170 
166 
167 
166 
166 
166; 170 
167 
167 
167 
168 
166 
167 
168 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
168 
167 
170 
168 


219 


220 


IDOMENEUS 
fr. 13 
fr. 16 


JULIAN 


ad Them. 
255b 


JUVENAL 
10 


LACTANTIUS 
inst. 

3517.4 
3,17,6 
3,17,39 
3,17,42 

mort. pers. 

I9 


LonGus 
2,3 


LUucIANUS 
Alex. 

17 

47 


LucRETIUS 
1,1749 

LI 
1,29740 
1,41 
1,117-119 
1,124 

1,142 
1,149—214 
1,729 
1,922-923 
1,9317932 
1,9337934 
1,9357950 
2,174 
2,1—2 





152 


183 

53 

183 

132; 183 


145 


147 
147 


INDEX LOCORUM 


2,2 
2,374 
2,5-6 


3,995 1002 
3:997 


3:999 
3,1000 


3,1001 
3,1002 
3,I042—1044 
4,1124 

5,82 

5,911 
5336-337 
5.932 
5959-961 
5,982-987 
5990-998 
5,101Q—1020 


5,1023 95 
510251027 95 
5,1108-1109 95 
5111371135 79 
5,1113-1116 95 
5,1120-1122 95 
5,1124 96 
5,1125-1128 96 
5,1129-1130 96 


5,1181 96 
5,1132 96; 98 
5511331134 96; 133 
5,1135 96 
5,1136 96 
5,1392-1396 161 
6,7-8 99 
6,9-23 98 
6,58 166 
6,95 99 
6,242 99 
6,400-401 167 
MACARIUS 

5,47 153 
MARCUS AURELIUS 
424,172 23 
MARINUS 

Procl. 

15.29-32 152 
Maximus oF TYRE 
15,7 143 
METRODORUS 

test. 

I 69 
23 63 
fi 

5 70 
25 72 
9I 70 
32 71 
41 72 
43 73; 76; 101 


46 69 


INDEX LOCORUM 


56 
60 


Musontius Rurus 
fr. 11 (57.3-63.6 


NONNUS 
D. 


45147 159 


NUMENIUS 
fr. 24 


Ovip 

am. 
1,15,23724 
Pont. 
1,1,9-10 
1,5,43744 
1,9,7-8 
452,39 40 
trist. 

I, I 41 
1,2,77-82 
1,6,23-27 
1,9,53755 
1,9b,19 
2,116-120 
2,224 
2,425-426 
3,1,80 
3,2,9—10 
3,2,9 
35357780 
3,44 
344,3 
344,475 
3,4a,7—8 
3,4a,0—12 
3,44,15-16 
344,15 
3,44,17-1 8 
3,44,19724 
3,44,25-26 
344,25 
3,44,27730 


74 
74 


118 


62 


149 


179 


180 
181 
180 
180 


181 

179 

178 

181 

180 

181 

180 

179 

180 

181 

180 

181 

181; 182; 184 
183; 184 
182 

186 

182 

183 

183 

182 

182 

182 
182; 183 
182 


221 


222 


344,31732 
348,34 
3,44,37 
3,44,43-44 
3,44,43 
3,44,44 
3,7:49-54 
3 I 2, 17 
413 
4,1,67-68 
4373-84 
48,514 
4,10,37-38 
4,10,39-40 
4,10,105 
4,10,121-132 
5,5,49-60 
5,559 
5,7b, 13-14 
5,12,41—42 
5,12,42 
5,145414. 





PARMENIDES 
28Aı DK 


PHILODEMUS 


182 
186 
186 
182 
182 
182; 183 
181 
180 
180 
179 
181 
180 
181 
181 
180 
181 
181 
180 
180 
180 
155 
181 


De adul. |PHerc. 222] 


col. Iv, I-12: III 
col. Iv, 3-4: 111 
col. rv, 7-8: 111 


De bono rege 


col. XVI, 14 — col. XXIV, 6: 123 


col. XXIV, 11-15: 123 
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De elect. 


col. 
col. 


XII, 6-7: 108 
XXI, 11-12: 183 


De Epic. [PHerc. 1232] 


col. 


XXVIII, 12—15: 108 


De lib. dic. 

fr. 15,6—10: 73 
fr. 28,3-10: 115 
fr. 45,710: 102 


col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 


Ib, 2-5: 113 

Ib, 5-6: 108 

vb, 1-6: 73 
xvub, 6—13: 113 
xvirib, 1—3: 113 
XXIIa, I0-11: 113 


col. xxub, 10-13: 113 

col. xxmb, 12 — col. xxiva, 7: 113 
col. xxIva, 7 — col. xxivb, 12: 113 
De morte 

col. xxv, 37 — col. XXVI, 17: 120 
col. xxvii, 1-8: 128 

col. XXVII, 35 — col. XXVIII, 5: 125 
col. XXVIII, 3-4: 127 

col. XXVIII, 5-14: 125 

col. XXVIII, 14-20: 126 

col. XXVIII, 20-32: 126 


col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 
col. 


XXVIII, 28-29: 128 

XXVIII, 32-36: 126 

XXVIII, 36 — col. xxix, 2: 126 
XXIX, 2-15: 127 

XXIX, 15-18: 127 

XXXII, 15-23: 126 

XXXIII, 19-20: 127 

XXXIV, 4—9: IIO 


col. xxv, 12-16: 123 col. XXXV, 1—5: II4 

col. xxv, 19 — col. XXVI, 40: 123 De oecon. 

col. XXV, 19-20: 123 col. 1, 1 — col. xu, 2: 118 
col. xxvi, 31-33: 124 col. Iv, 14-15: 113 

col. XXVII, 13 — col. xxix, 31: 125 col. xit, 5-9: 118 

col. XXVII, 14: 124 col. xit, 15-17: 118 


col. xxx, 26-27: 123 


col. XXXII, 10-37: 123 col. 
col. XXXII, II — col. xxxiv, 37: 123 col. 
col. XXXVII, 2 — col. XXXVIII, 36: 124 col 
De dis I col. 
col. xxv, 28-35: 101 col. 

col. 


col. 


XU, 25 — col. XXII, 5: 118 
XII, 45 — col. xxi, 35: 118 
XXII, 17 — col. XXIII, I: 118 


. XXII, 24—26: 113 


XXIII, I-9: 118 
XXIII, 7-18: 135; 162 
XXIII, 9-18: 118 
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col. XXIII, 18-22: 119 

col. xxi, 23-36: 119 

col. xxi, 30-36: 108 

col. XXII, 32-36: 113 

col. xxi, 36 — col. xxiv, II: 119 
col. XXIV, 11-19: 119 

col. xxiv, 19 — col. XXVI, 12: 119 
col. XXVI, 28-33: 119 

De piet. 

col. 37,23-25: 50 

col. 48,12-20: 121 

col. 49,9-19: 110 

col. 51,20-24: 110 

col. 53,1-8: 110 

col. 53,8—28: 110 

col. 54,4—13: 110 

col. 54,13-27: 110 

col. 56,4—5: 121 

col. 59,2-18: 114 

col. 75,1-5: 38 

De Stoic. 

col. IX, 1 — XXI, 18: 107 

col. xxi, 7-13: 103 

epigr. 

10: IOI 

Hist. Acad. 

col. vi, 15-20: 13 

col. vu, 22 — col. vir, 17: 114 
col. xi, 4—7: 13 

col. xiv, 12-41: 14 
Iloayuareiaı 

col. xxi, 4-10: 67 

col. xxx, 13-16: 76 

col. XXXI, 11-16: 76 

col. XXXII, 5-8: 47 

col. xxxv inf.: 76 

Iloóg tobg — 

col. IV, 10-13: 102 

col. viz, 13-16: 102 

col. XI, 1—2: 102 

col. XVI, 13-15: 102 

Rhet. I [L.A] 

col. vu, 18-29: 72 

col. VII, 24-29: 129 

Rhet. II | PHerc. 1672] [L.A] 
col. x, 21 — col. xx, 27: 102 
col. xxi, 36 — col. XXII, 5: 104 


col. XXII, 7-25: 72 

col. XXII, 18-19: 72 

Rhet. IT | PHerc. 1674] [L.A.] 

col. xx, 20 — col. xxi, 11: 104 

col. XXVII, 4-8: 108 

col. XXVII, 8-19: 72; 108 

col. XXVII, 16-19: 72 

col. XXXVI, 7-23: 104 

col. XLII, 7-8: 104 

col. xvin, 1-31: 68 

col. LIV, 22-27: 72 

col. LIV, 32 — col. rv, 2: 72 

Rhet. III [Ham.] 

col. XL, 21-23: 104 

col. XLI, 8-9: 72 

col. XLIV, 18-31: 72 

col. VII, 23-30: 104 

col. Ix?, 5-21: 104 

col. x*, 1-6: 104 

col. xr*, 17-24: 104 

col. xr, 32 — col. XI, 3: 121 

col. xiv?, 30 — col. xv?, 8: 122; 165 

col. xv4, 8-16: 122 

col. xv, 16-21: 122 

col. xv?, 22-31: 123 

Rhet. IV |PHerc. 1007/1673] [S.] 

I, 209, col. XXVII, 13-210, col. 
XXVIII", 17: 108 

I, 211, col. xxix?, 20-212, col. xxx?, 
19: 104 

I, 212, col. xxxT®, 15-213, col. XXXII, 
2: 104 

Rhet. VIII [S.] 

I, 284, col. m1, 2-13: 104 

I, 288, col. x, 1-7: 113 

I, 288, col. x, 11-289, col. x, 17: 116 

IL 5, fr. 4, 10-13: 71 

II, 8, fr. 6, 10—12: 116 

IL, 14, fr. 11, 6-8: 115 

IL, 15, col. xxi, 13-22: 116 

IL, 17, col. xx, 18-19: 108 

IL, 24, col. xxx, 16 — 25, col. xxx, 19: 
71 

II, 27, fr. 18, 3-28, col. XXXIII, 15: 115 

IL, 30, fr. 20, 13-31, col. xxxv, 3: 108 

IL, 31, col. xxxv, 4-12: 108 

II, 32, fr. 21, 7-10: 108 
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IL, 33, col. XXXVII, 3-34, col. XXXVII, 
7: 121 

IL, 35, col. xxxvi, 8-12: 108 

IL, 45, fr. 32, 11 — col. XLV, 2: 72 

IL, 46, col. xiv, 19 - fr. 33, 1: 108 

IL, 50, fr. 36, 3-5: 116 

IL, 51, fr. 37, 1-3: 116 

IL, 51, fr. 37, 3-6: 116 

II, 51, fr. 37, 7-12: 116 

IL, 62, col. rv, 1-63, col. LVII, 11: 116 

IL, 65, col. LVI, 11-16: 117 

IL, 63, col. tvi, 16-22: 117 

Rhet. [lib. incert.] [S.] 

I, 226, fr. 11, 8-12: 115; 133 

I, 234, col. rv, 8-15: 114 

I, 234, col. tv, 17-19: 108 

I, 234, col. v, 6-235, col. v, 15: 1145 
126 

I, 238, col. vir, 8-12: 103 

I, 238, col. VII, 14-17: 115; 133 

L, 254, col. xxi, 3-255, col. xxi, 10: 
113 

I, 259, col. xxiv, 33-260, col. xxv, 
II: 121 

I, 259, col. XXIV, 33-39: 50; 120 

I, 263, col. XXVII, 34-37: 38 

I, 263, col. XXVII, 34-35: 109 

I, 270, col. XXXII, 32-37: 108 

I, 328, fr. x1, 6-16: 124 

I, 350, col. rv, 1-16: 114 

I, 350, col. LVI, 5-351, col. LVI, 17: 122 

I, 378, col. cir, 5-14: 108 

L, 383, col. cx, 2-7: 114 

IL, 133, fr. 1v, 19-134, fr. 1v, 23: 122 

IL, 133, fr. rv, 19-20: 122 

IL, 140, fr. x1, 12-15: 109 

IL, 147, fr. tv, 4-17: 114 

IL, 147, fr. iv, 28-38: 114 

IL, 151, fr. vom, 16-23: 114 

IL, 154, fr. xm, 5-15: 113 

IL, 155, fr. xiu, 9-19: 121 

IL, 157, fr. XVI, 3-8: 121 

IL, 158, fr. xix, 6—159, fr. xix, 22: 115; 
116 

IL, 158, fr. xix, 6-14: 46 

IL, 162, fr. XXVII, 7-11: 109 

IL, 162, fr. XXVII, 11-14: 109 








IL, 173, fr. xu, 5-10: 114 

IL, 175, fr. xv, 1-10: 109 

IL, 205, col. m1, 17-207, col. tv, 32: 
107 

IL, 208, col. vr, 9-16: 105 

IL, 209, col. v1, 19-28: 106 

IL, 209, col. v1, 28-30: 107 

IL, 211, col. vir, 9-17: 105 

IL, 211, col. vir, 21-212, col. vri, 29: 
105 

IL, 212, col. rx, 1-213, col. rx, 30: 106 

IL, 217, col. xir, 22-29: 106 

IL, 224, col. xvi, 29-32: 106 

IL, 224, col. xix, 9-20: 106 

IL, 225, col. xix, 30-31: 106 

IL, 225, col. xx, 10-15: 106 

IL, 225, col. xx, 15-18: 106 

II, 226, col. xxi, 15-19: 105 

IL, 226, col. XXI, 20-227, col. XXI, 28: 
106 

IL, 227, col. xx1, 28-30: 105 

IL, 227, col. xxt, 4-8: 106 

IL, 228, col. XXII, 15: 107 

IL, 276, fr. x, 25-29: 70 

IL, 283, fr. 1: 104 

IL, 289, fr. xm: 114 

IL, 290, fr. xiv, 4-11: 113 

IL, 298, fr. ur: 108 

PHere. 453, fr. 1v: 114 

PHerc. 463, fr. 13: 108 


PHILOSTRATUS 

VA 

752 13 
8,28 60; 152 
VS 

1,485-486 13 
PLATO 

Ap. 

31d-32a 5; 65 
Chrm. 

164de 43 
Ep. 

7, 331cd I 
Gig. 

473€ H 


404c-486d 
485€ 

489€ 

506b 
515c-516d 
521d 

Hp. Ma 
281c 

Prt. 

350b 

R. 

I, 347b-d 
6, 496cd 
7, 519c 7520€ 
7, 540ab 
10, 620cd 
Tht. 
173c-176a 
174a 


Priv 
epist. 
3,16,6 


PLUTARCH 
De aud. poet. 


37A 


De prof. in virt. 


75F 
79F-80A 


De tuenda 
135B 
135CD 
135C 

De E 

392A 

De tranq. an 
465CD 
465C 

465E 
465F-466A 
466A 
470A—471A 
470B 

470C 


II 
II 
II 
II 
107 
II 


38 


II 
II 
II 
II 
12 


II 


46 
107 
141 


143 
56 


I4 
43 


22 
23 
54 
20-21; 52 
53; 54; 143 
89 
24 
24 
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De am. prol. 
495A 

An seni 
786D 
787CD 
Praec. ger. reip. 
799^ 
802C 
802DE 
804DE 
805D 
806C 

814C 
820A-F 
820CD 
820F 
821F-822A 
821F 
822AB 
822B 
822BC 
822C 
822D-823E 
823E 

Non posse 
1087B 
1090CD 
1097A-1100D 
1097B 
1098CD 
1099AB 
1099B 
1099F-1100A 
1100A-C 
1100A 
1100B 
11000 
1100D 

Adv. Colot. 
III5À 
1123A 
1124D 
1125C 
1125D 
1126A 
1126CD 
11260 


138 
139; 140 
139 
139 
138 
138 


58 
44 
29 
17; 55 
72 
61 


20; I21; 143 
45; 72 


49 


45 
80; 121 


225 


30; 47; 50; 58; 100 


72 
20 
13 
13; 55; 76 


226 


1126D 
1126EF 
1126F 
1127A 
1127B 
1127C 
1127D 
De lat. viv. 
1128BC 
11280 
1129A 
1129BC 
1129D 
1130E 


Ant. 
76,1-86,3 
Arat. 
4,179,3 
Brut. 
12,3 
Ca. Mi. 
68,1—70,6 
Demetr. 
3452 
Phil. 
1,374 
Phoc. 
14,7 
27,172 
Pyrrh. 
20,3 
20,4 
Sol. 

3,8 
14,9 


Ps-PLUTARCH 
Dec. or. vit. 
840B 

841B 

848D 


POLYAENUS 


fr. 25 T.G. 


PorxBrivs 
10,22,2—9 


13 
55 
17; 68 
45; 50 
70 
71 
48; 57 


57 
2 


60; 121; 143 
42 

121; 143 
121; 143 





61 
13 
51 
61 
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PonPHYRIO 

Hor. epist. 

1,1,13 (p. 317,17— 
18 Hold.) 

1,17,10 (p. 
342,20-23 
Hold.) 


PoRPHYRY 
Abst. 
1,751 
1,7,2 
1,7,8 
L4 
1,10,2 
1,10,3 
1,10,4 
LILI 
LIL5 
1,543 
Ad Marc. 


31, 294.57 


SENECA 
benef. 
4,13,1 
dial. 
5,6,3 
5:353 
8,3,2 
8,4,2 
9,12,3 
9,13,1 
10,17,5-6 
epist. 
2,6 

3,1 

6,6 
7,11 
9,20 
14,10 
18,9 
19,2 
21,3 
22,56 
52,4 
68,45 


169 


76; 77; 78 
76 

78 

78; 80 

79 

78; 79 
775 78; 79 
80 


79 
91 


48 


173 


22 

89 

50; 120 
178 

23 

23 

24 


47 
115 


57 
47 


55 
173 





48 
53 
59 


79:15 
79,16 
82,4 
94,27-28 
94,43 
97,13 
105,174 


SERVIUS 
Aen. 
6,264 

ecl. 

6,13 

georg. 
4,127 

Vita Verg. 
1. 6 Hard. 


157 
157 


163 


157 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS 


M. 
1,34 
7,267 
P 
2,25 


SIMONIDES 


fr. 127 Edmonds 


SOLON 
fr. 33 West 


STOBAEUS 
Fl. 
2,751 i 
2,751 r! 
2,7,1 I? 
Flor. 
3,1,210 
3:16,29 
3:17:13 
4,4,26 
4:39,25 


SUDA 

IL, 44.11-12 
III, 228.4—7 
III, 450.910 


I 


78 


78 


6 


NM 


105 
30 
30 


89 
47 
38 


74 
23 


18 
153 
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IV, 324.3-6 
IV. 559.78 


SVF 

1,224 

1,271 

3:527 

3,528 

3:529 

3,612 

3,615 

3, Diog. 52 

3, Diog. 53 

3, Diog. 115 
3, Diog. 117 
3, Diog. 124 
3, Diog. 125 
3, Diog. 126 


‘Tacitus 


dial. 
13,1 


TAM 

2,3, n° 905, 
XIX B 27- 
28 


‘TERENCE 
Phorm. 
165-166 


‘THEMISTIUS 
Or. 

26, 324a 
31, 352€ 


‘THEOGNIS 
1067-1068 


‘THUCYDIDES 


8,68,1 


‘TIBULLUS 
LI 


153 
109 


30 
50 

30 

30 

30 

105 
105 
106 
106 
105 
105 
106 
105 
107 


157 


136 


62 


152 


227 


228 


"I YRTAEUS 
frs. 10-12 West 61 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS 


4,3,6 83 
8,7 ext. 4 26 
VIRGIL 

Aen. 

4,271 165 
6,813 165 
catal. 

5 157 
8 157 
ecl. 

1,1-5 159 
L5 159 
1,6-8 160 
1,6 159 
LII-I2 159 
1,30 159 
1,36-38 159 
1,4243 160 
1,45 160 
1,47 159 
1,71772 159 
1,90-81 159 
6,3—5 160 
georg. 

2,458—540 161 
2,459 161 
2,461-466 161 
2,467 161 
2,468-471 161 
2,472 162 
2,475 489 162 
2,490 162 
2,491—492 162 
2,493494 162 
2,495 161 
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2,4957512 
2,496—498 
2,499 
2,501—502 
2,5057507 
2,508—510 
2,5137514 
2,516—522 
2,516 
2,5237524 
2,527 
2,528 
4,116-148 
4,118 
4,119 
4,125-127 
45132133 
4,133 
4,146 
4559566 


VrrA FocAE 
63-64 


VrrA PROBIANA 
l. 10-12 Hard. 


XENOPHANES 
21 Bo DK 


XENOPHON 
An. 

3,1,6 

317 

Mem. 

1,1,10 
1,6,15 
2,1,13 

Oec. 
1,22-23 


161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
162 
161 
162 
161 
162 
161 
163 
163 
164 
163 
163 
163 
164 
164 


157 


157 


176 
176 


65 


II 


16 


113 
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Academy, 13-14; 93; 169 
active life (vita activa), 4; 5; 14; 16; 17 
ambitio, 98 
ambition, 1; 9; 12; 15; 53; 56; 68; 76; 
90; 91; 92; 93; 95; 97; 100; 102; 
113; 115; 128; 146; 159; 160; 167; 
168; 174; 180 
amplificatio, 60 
àvaroðnoia, 125; 126 
ävöges, 67 
anger, 2 
Aanmohavorırög Bios, 5; 14; 17 
ånoáypuov, 6; 8; 9; 10; 11; 15; 17 
appropriation, 34; 69; 70 
argumentum ad hominem, 116; 117 
argumentum e silentio, 20; 60 
argumentum ex absurditate, 183 
argumentum ex auctoritate, 71; 136 
Gtaeagia, 41; 100; 131; 157 
aurea aetas, 155; 172 
aurea mediocritas, 156 
autodidact, 1; 66 
autonomy 
— of philosophy, 108—119; 114; 116; 
122 
— of politics, 104—108; 114; 116; 
122; 123; 124; 120; 129; 147 
avarice, 90; 91; 92; 95 
aversion, 35; 42 
avocatio, 127 


baths, 136; 137 

beasts, 78; 79; 80; 95 

beauty, 124 

benefaction, 18; 114; 121; 136; 137; 
138; 143; 148 

bitterness, 9 


calculus, 22; 35-36; 39; 42; 45; 50; 51; 
52; 53; 54; 57; 62; 66; 96; 107; 118; 


120; 126; 133; 146; 147; 148; 150; 
160; 162; 163; 181 

Campus Martius, 94. 

captatio benevolentiae, 92 

character (rj&oc), 64 

children, 59-60; 62 

choice, 35; 42 

cliens, 1745 175 

comedy, 62; 63; 110 

commemoration, 69; 70 

common sense, 78; 107; 110; 116 

consistency, 27; 109—110; 135; 142 

consolation, 152; 180 

contemplative life (vita contemplativa), 
4; 5; 115 145 15; 16; 17 

contempt, 46; 56; 85; 89; 97; 140; 
146 

contract, 39; 77; 95 

contubermum, 157; 172 

Corycian old man, 163—164; 172 

country life, 145; 152; 161; 167; 168; 
175 

courage, 698; 69 

credibility, 27; 105; 116; 135; 142; 157 

criminals, 44; 110; 148 

crowns, 47; 48; 72; 99; 100; 114 

cruelty, 92 


death, 12; 43; 60; 61; 62; 68; 90; 91; 
93; 95; 125-128; 143; 146; 181 

decrees, 104; 137; 138; 140 

democracy, 6 

desires, 1; 34; 36; 47; 48; 49; 53; 62; 
63; 74; 79; 88; 95; 97; 99; 122; 125; 
130; 133-1345 142; 146; 148; 150; 
152; 159; 160; 161; 163; 167; 181 

Ót&Osoic, 133; 138 

diatribe, 93 

discord, 115 

disgrace, 90; 91 
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disillusionment, 65; 74; 167; 172 

divinisation, 160 

doxography, 30; 32; 37; 45; 58; 147; 
153; 157; 169 


6oEoxonía, 56; 113 


eclecticism, 169-170 

embassy, 83; 84; 104; 106; 114 

emergency action, 51; 52; 55; 117; 
120-121 

emulation, 46; 70; 75; 99; 139; 158 

Evöokog, 56 

envoy: see embassy 

envy (pdövog), 2; 23; 46; 65; 96; 97; 
113; 115; 146; 182; 183 

ETLXOLLVOUOYELV, 24. 

euergetism, 136—142; 151 

evduvat, 6 

EVOVYXOLTOL, 141; 152 

ex consequentia argument, 90 

exile, 152; 179-187 

experience (éustetgia), 63; 72; 104; 
108; 116; 183; 184 


fame, 2; 4; 5; 7; 9; 17; 19; 25; 26; 27; 
35; 38; 39; 40; 45; 49; 53; 56: 57; 
61; 62; 74; 80; 95; 99; 100; 101; 
III; 1125 113; 125; 126; 127; 133; 
140; 143; 157; 173; 179; 180; 181; 
182; see also reputation 

farming, 118; 135; 155; 161-162; 163; 
165 

fears, 6; 7; 34; 41; 65; 90; 91; 92; 122; 
125; 142; 150; 152; 160; 162 

festivals, 136; 137; 141 

guavSoumia, 130; 140 

qu.oupía, 9; I4; 56; 98; 113; 138 

flattery, 111; 112; 113 

frankness (nagonola), 73; 106; 113; 
147; 168 

friends/friendship, 7; 8; 22; 31; 38; 
44; 49; 55; 59; 62; 63; 66; 68; 70; 
75; 103; 109; 115; 116; 118; 119; 
122; 125; 126; 128; 129; 130; 135; 
141; 144; 146; 148; 157; 161; 164; 
165; 166; 171; 172; 173; 180; 181; 
182; 183; 184 


frugality, 155; 159; 161; 167; 168 

fundamentalist, 98 

qvotoAoyía, 71; 72; 96; 115 

future, 35; 40; 43; 47; 79: 97; 1143 
135; 164 


garrulity, 130; 132; 142 
genealogy, 95 

generosity, 119 

gentleness, 64; 123 
gladiators, 62; 141 

gloria, 111; 112 

yv@dL ogavtóv, 43; 44 
Golden Age, 134 
gratitude, 76; 119; 136; 143 
greatness of soul, 14 


habituation, 55 

happiness, 1; 7; 8; 16; 17; 29; 46; 47; 
51; 59; 63; 66; 71; 108; 109; 114; 
117; 120; 133; 134; 150; 157; 160; 
165; 171; 175 

harm (BAófw), 46; 75; 79; 95; 96; 97; 
110; III; 113; 115; 1203 122; 139; 
141 
Prapau && avdowmwv, 38; 46; 49; 

56; 78; 140; 146 

Prapau Er $9uotov, 79; 80; 95 

hatred, 46; 114; 146 

jouyacenv, 7 

Tjovxia/fjovxóc, 8; 11; 48; 79; 81; 109; 
110; I14; 1263 157 

history, 77; 79; 95; 96; 97; 107; 114; 
115; 127; 146; 147 

homicide law, 76; 78 

honour, 4; 14; 17; 18; 29; 52; 53; 56; 
57; 62; 73; 74; 124; 136; 138; 140; 
146; 161; 177 

horsemanship, 118 

humanity, 119 


imagination, 91 

imitation, 12; 26; 46; 63; 65; 69; 70; 
71, 139 

impatience, 164 

improvement, 70; 116-117; 123 

inactivity (&oa&ío), 22; 121; 143 
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income, 118; 119 

independence, 96; 115; 133; 141; 177 
inscription, 129-144 

interpretatio medicans, 125 

intimacy, 115 


justice, 32; 38; 51; 76; 77; 109; 119; 
130; 134; 196 


xai9óc, 48; 54; 55; 7475; 139 

naronäyadiı, 110 

xaAöv, 47; 59; 61; 62; 92; 118; 139; 
148 

kings/kingship, 7; 37; 38; 54; 55; 80; 
81; 94; 95; 96; 113; 115; 133 

Kou Aó&ot, 31; 33; 34; 36; 37; 98; 
147 


landowner, 118; 119 
latebrae, 173 
laughter, 71 
law, 24; 31; 38; 47; 48; 50; 51; 54; 79; 
80; 81; 104; 107; 114; 120; 121; 134; 
147 
laziness, 22 
legislators, 13; 45; 76; 78; 80 
leisure, 7; 16; 118; 123; 181 
letters, 40; 43; 49; 57 
— of Epicurus, 68; 80 
his last letter, 62 
QOS TOUS HEYAAOUG, 50 
to an unknown child, 60 
to Colotes, 80 
to Idomeneus, 48-49; 53; 745 75 
to Menoeceus, 31; 36; 60; 61; 62 
— of Diogenes of Oenoana, 129 
— of Horace 
to Bullatius, 171—172 
to Lollius, 177-178 
to Quinctius, 172-173 
to Scaeva, 173-177 
— of Metrodorus, 73-74 
to Timocrates, 72—73 
limitation, 24; 34-35; 46; 56; 57; 79; 
88; 89; 95; 118; 141; 146; 167 
literacy, 84; 141 
love, 93; 179 


magnificence, 14 

marriage, 161 

undev cyav, 44 

meditation, 34 

melancholia, 172; 180 

memorisation, 70 

metallurgy, 118 

mildness, 123; 186 

military service, 133 

moderation, 23; 24 

monarchy: see kingship 

money, 8; 38; 40; 54; 117; 118; 119; 
136; cf. also wealth 

monuments, 99 

mortality, 85; 99 

mos maiorum, 86; 92; 93 

multitude, 34; 40; 41; 47; 57; 94; 108; 
121; 136; 151; 152 

mythology, 10; 12; 93; 94; 182 


necessity, 9; 58; 138; 142; 162; 180 
neighbour, 40; 41; 48; 95; 146 
VEUEOLG, 2 

Neo-Platonism, 152; 153 
Neopythagoreans, 93 

nobility, 7 


obligation, 52 

offices, 29; 37; 38; 46; 67; 75; 94; 105; 
113; 145 

office holders, 7; 18; 24; 105 

oixelwoug, 40; 76—78 

old age, 129; 144; 163; 164; 180 

open-mindedness, 105; 127; 128; 147 

optimales, 87 

olium, 48; 79; 102; 117; 118; 119; 125; 
145; 159; 159; 161; 164; 165; 166; 
180; 181 


madela, I; 13 

pain, 35; 45; 46; 52; 53; 56; 62; 107; 
120; I21; 126; 133; 146; 147; 150; 
cf. also politics 

parental love, 44 

parere, 97 

patriotism, 21; 106; 120 

patrons, 174; 175; 176; 177 
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pax Augusta, 160 

peace, 80; 87; 125; 136 

Tlegi Biwv, 32; 36 

negißAentog, 56 

Peripatetics, 4; 25; 70 

philosopher-king, 11; 13 

piety, 110; 139 

Platonists, 4; 69; 92; 149; 150; 156; 
183 

pleasure, 1; 5; 8; 11; 14; 29; 34; 35; 
39; 45; 46; 52; 55; 56; 58; 59; 61; 
62; 63; 66; 71; 72; 73; 79; 81; 84; 
88; 89; 97; 100; 107; 117; 118; 119; 
120; 125; 126; 128; 131; 193; 135; 
139; 141; 142; 143; 144; 145; 146; 
147; 148; 150; 151; 153; 159; 162; 
163; 167; 168; 172; 180; 181; 197 
katastematic —, 30 
kinetic —, 30 

poetry, 2; 99-100; 101; 155-187 

polemics, 22; 45; 52; 53; 54; 64; 147; 
149; 153; 157; 160; 179; 184; 185; 
186 


Epicurean -, 1; 31; 46; 65; 68; 70- 
72; 75; 76; 80; 81; 102; 105-107; 
115—117; 118; 120; 135-137; 143 

anti-Epicurean —, 30; 45; 46; 55; 
57; 58; 73; 85; 110; 143; 152 

nói, 16; 49; 51; 64; 66 
politicians, 45; 46; 48; 50; 54; 55; 58; 

68; 71; 101; 105; 106; 107; 113; 1145 

118; 121—125; 127; 129; 134; 138; 

140; 146; 147; 148; 160; 165; 168; 

175 

politics 

contemporary —, 10; 18; 22; 88; 
91; 92; 94; 98; 99; 107; 115; 124; 
128; 129; 132; 135; 145; 150; 151; 
158 

dangers of —, 6; 7; 15; 47; 88; 96; 
145; 146 

efforts required by -, 7; 47; 62; 
98; 94; 107; 133; 145; 181 

pains caused by —, 1; 8; 15; 18; 52; 
96; 97; 113-114; 126; 133; 148; 
152; 163; 173; 181 

political duties, 5; 11 


political praxis, 47; 64; 88; 92; 
108; 116 

popularisation, 84; 85 

poverty, 7; 90; 91; 138 

power, 2; 4; 7; 37; 38; 39; 40; 41; 46; 
88; 93; 94; 95; 96; 99; 111; 113; 
140; 143; 146 

praise, 57; 99; 137 

precision, 102; 107 

Presocratics, 3-5 

primitive community, 76-81; 95; 155 

progress: see improvement 

proselytism, 102; 103; 152 

protreptic, 63; 72-74; 75; 90; 97; 135; 
150; 168 

prudence (qoóvnoig), 15-17; 35 

public interest, 9; 16; 19; 22; 29; 68; 
72; 104; 136; 139; 143; 164 

Pythagoreans, 149; 152 


qualification, 35; 36; 39; 41; 49; 50; 
53; 58; 59; 62; 73; 75; 90; 96; 97; 
101; 108; 112; 133; 148 

Quellenforschung, 22; 71 

quies, 48; 161 


radicalisation, 11; 12; 96; 99; 99; 114 

Ogotwvn, 48 

rancour, 9 

reasonableness, 123 

recollection, 62 

recruitment, 59 

reductio ad absurdum, 106 

reputation, 2; 3; 6; 19; 20; 21; 25; 29; 
38; 39; 41; 47; 56; 57; 63; 68; 99; 
100; IOI; 119; 138; 139; 140; 1745 
cf. also fame 

restriction, 50; 53; 56; 58; 59; 63; 73; 
75; 97; 148 

rhetoric, 57; 68; 71; 72; 113; 115; 122; 
133; 147 
epideictic (sophistic) —, 58; 71; 104 
practical (political) —, 58; 71; 104; 

108 

righteousness, 7; 123 

right of the stronger, 11; 18 

rivalry, 116 
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safety, see security 
oxoAN, 48 
"Second Sophistic’, 130 
security (dopakeıo), 6; 7; 19; 37-39; 
40; 41; 43; 45; 48; 51; 56; 57; 74; 
75; 80; 81; 88; 89; 91; 94; 95; 96; 
97; 99; 109; 111; 112; 113; 114; 121; 
1345 139; 140; 142; 143; 146; 147; 
157; 160; 162; 173; 177; 180; 181 
aopareıa && aviowmwv, 38; 39; 
41; 46; 79; 109; 134; 160; 162 
coparea && fjovytac, 39; 41; 89; 
97; 109; III; 134; 146; 160; 162; 
173 
Seelenheilung, 34; 43; 46; 49; 57; 63; 
75; 89; 93; 98; 113; 127; 130; 139; 
141; 142; 148; 168 
self-appropriation, 77 
self-perception, 77 
self-realisation, 23 
self-sufficiency (aùtágxeta), 47; 117; 
146; 159; 163; 175; 183 
Sententiae Vaticanae, 31; 33; 34; 36; 37; 
403 57 
Seven Sages, 3; 4 
shepherds, 155; 159—161; 162; 165; 
185 
simple life, 7; 9; 55; 145; 155; 160 
social nature, 44; 45; 47; 76; 78 
Socratics, 149 
softness, 22; 64 
solitude, 27 
sophists, 5; 104; 108; 130 
statues, 59; 114; 137; 138 
Stoics/Stoicism, 30; 40; 50; 73; 76- 


77; 92; 98; 103; 105-107; 149; 156; 
161; 167; 169; 170; 178 
strength, 8 
strictness, 123 
superstition, 65; 100; 132 
sycophants, 6; 109 
symposium, 123 


tenement, 119 

testament, 50 

tragedy, 7-11 

training, 34; 104 

tranquillitas, 48 

tranquillity of mind, 22; 23; 41; 66; 
94; 89; 145; 146; 160; 165; 173; 
177; 178; 180 

treason, 92 

trial, 4; 5; 109; 110; 111; 114 

tyrannicides, 13; 51; 61 

tyranny, 7; 36 


porc, 2 
usefulness, 3; 8; 68; 76; 78; 79; 121— 
122; 178 


virtue, 3; 14; 16; 45; 53; 61; 76; 100; 
109; 119; 122; 147; 156; 165 


war, 19-20; 51; 88; 89; 123; 159; 161; 
164 

weakness, 64 

wealth, 7; 19; 38; 41; 88; 95; 118; 133; 
139; 159; cf. also money 

wisdom, 3; 4; 8; 17; 18; 72; 73; 123; 
1345 179 
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